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PEEFAOE. 


Oi the material, from which this Q-azietteer has been compiled, a 
large proportion, consists of passages, freely taken from the District Settle 
ment Deport, the several Assessment Reports, the ilianwali Onstomarj 
Law, and the old G-azetteers of the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Districts 
In many oases, the sources of these extracts have been stated in the text 
in other cases, however, they have been transcribed without designating 
their origin. 

Of the remaining material, the greater part was accumulated by Ra 
Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, O.I.E., when Settlement Officer in th 
Mianwali District. 

A few accounts have now been added dealing with subjects, withou 
mention of which the Gazetteer would have been incomplete ; and th 
statistics have been brought up to date in the light of the results of th 
census of 1911. 

Volume B of the Gazetteer, which was published in 1912, also cor 
tains statistical tables relating to many of the matters dealt with in th 
volume, and reference has constantly been made to these tables, without s 
a rule reproducing them. 
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Section A — Pliysical Aspects. 

Miaxwali is the most south-Ti’esteiiy district of the Eawal- Position, an 
pindi Division of the Punjab and lies betVeeii 71° and 72° east 
and 31° and 33° north . It has an area of 5,3GS squai’e miles, of 
wliieh 1,057 sqirare miles are cis-Indus, only the Isa Khel Tahsil, 
with an area of 711 square miles, lying we&l of that river. The 
total length of the district is 180" miles from north to south. 

Its breacitli across the 3Iianwali, Isa Khel Tahsils is aboxrt 50 miles, 
but it attains a width of some 70 miles in Bhakkar which stretches 
eastwards to withijx a few miles of the Jhelum river. 

On the formation of the new Korth-’West Frontier Province 
in 1901 the two tahsils of Mianwali and Isa Khel of the old 
Bannu District and the two tahsils of Bhakkar and Leiah of the ' 

old Dera Ismail Khan District were excluded from that province, 
and formed into a new district called Mianwali (by Government 
notification Ko. 995, dated l7th October 1901), with its head- 
quarters at Mianwali, the principal town of the tahsil of that 
name, and originally the seat] of a Sub -Divisional Officer for 
Mianwali and Isa Khel. Mianwali (meaning ' of the Mian ’) 
was the name given to a hamlet founded by a holy man called 
Mian Ali (Mian being a title of respect), which forms the nucleus 
of the head- quarters of the new district. The family grew in 
importance and the tahsil, which had its head-quarters near the 
hamlet but Avas formerly knovm as KachcM, came to be called 
Mianwali. The Bhakkar and Leiah Tahsils also formed a sub- 
division of the old Dera Ismail Khan District and though this 
sub-division had been abolished with the formation of the new 
district, it was re-established again Avith head-quarters at Bhak- 
kar. The Leiah Tahsil has, however, been subsequently transferred 
to the Muzaffargarh District, Avith effect from 1st April 1909 and 
the Bhakkar Sub-Division noAV consists of only one tahsil and 
the Mianwali District contains only three tahsils. 

The district is bounded on the north by the Attook and BoundarieB. 
Kohat Districts, on the west by the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan 
Districts and on the south by the tahsil of Leiah, while the 
Jhang, Shahpur and Attock Districts adjoin it on the east. In 
the upper half, the district is separated from the North-West 
Frontier Province by a series of hills encircling the Isa Khel 
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The Northern 
Tahsila. 


Tahsil wHcli is the only tract with a Patlian population wHcli 

the Prinjah now retains across the Indus. I^lie rest of the we 
tern boundary lies in the bed of the Indus, l ae cis-IndxAs po^ non 

forms the greater part of the Sindh Sagar Poab, x.e., the tiaco 

lying between the rivers Jhelum and Indus. 

°The district as now constituted has a peculiar shape, more 
or less resembling that of a human bust facing eastwards The 
Mianwali Tahsil forms the face and part or the neck witn the 
proiection of the Sakesar hill resembling that of a sharir nose. 
The Isa Ivhel Tahsil makes the back of the head with the Bhangi 
Khel projecting at the top like a crest. The Bhakkar Tahsil 

supplies the loAver half of the bust. 

The two northern tahsils forming the head are so different 
from the southern tahsil of Bhakkar that it will be best to deal 
Avith the tV'O portions separately. 

At the extreme north of the district and situated hetAA'een 
the Indus and the Khattak hills of Kohat is a horn-like projec- 
tion of the Isa Khel Tahsil knoAvn as Bhangi Khel, A'vhieh is a 
wild mountainous bit of country consisting of a succession of 
steep bills and deep raA'ines, AAuth cultiA^ation on flattened hill tops 
or sides of ridges or along the beds of tbe hill-torrents. At the 
base of this horn, the hills bifurcate, one range known as iiaidani 
or Khattak Kiazi going round the north and Avest or the j..sa Ivhei 
Tahsil in the form of a boAV, until it all hut touches a prolongation 
of the Kliisore and Paniala Mils of the Bera Ismail Khan District 
at Dara Tang, a pass cut out by the Avater of the Kurrain liA^pi . 
The Khisore hills stretch along the southern boundary of the Isa 
Khel Tahsil and then run parallel to the river, forming its right 
hank doAvn to the southern limit of the MiaiiAvali Tahsil. The 
other range, cut from rhe base hy the naiiow stieani of the 
Indus, shoots south-east through the MianAvali_ Tahsil, and is 
linked Avith the Salt Range proper at Sakesar. This spur separates 
from the main portion of it a part of the MianAvali Tahsil known 
as Khudri, consisting of rough ground full of small hillocks and 
cut up by ravines and hill-torrents. The tract between this range 
and the Khattak Niazi is a regular valley encircled by bills. 
South of this there is light sandy land merging gradually into 
the Thai of the h.hushab Tahsil on the east and that of Bhakkai 
on the south. In the middle of the vaUey floAvs the great river 
Indus bottled up by the adjoining rooks aU along the east of ; 
BhanM Khel and confined to a very narrow channel till it breaks 
through the fetters at Kalabagli and spreads out, pouring its Avater 
over vast areas. The mam features of uhe tract are (1) the sur- 
rounding hillg wMoh are useful mainly as catchment areas, sup- 
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plying water tlirough liill-torrents to the plains which form a kind CHAP,!-a.' 
of ioasin ; and (2) the Indus bringing down, an immense supply of physica!, 
Avater and A\'ell-knoAvn for its vagaries. While the lands above the aspects, 
high banks of the river depend for cultivation mainly on water 
from the hills or on local rainfall, the floods of the Indus supply Tahsiia. 
moisture to the cultivated lands lying within the extreme limits of its 
enormous channel.. The Kurram, though insignificant compared to 
the Indus, is yet a formidable stream. It enters the Isa Khel Tahsil 
at tlie Tang Pass and floAVs almost due east through the southern 
part of that tahsil until it gets lost in the waters of the Indus. 

Ordinarily it is a small and easily fordable Mll-torrent, but it 
brings very large quantities of Avater from tbe Bannu bills during 
the rains. These floods do not last long, but while the stream 
is in flood, it is impossiljle, owing to the rapidity of the current 
and the extremely unreliable nature of the sand in its bed, to 
ford it. The stream supplies AAutcr, through a number .of small 
canals, to the lands in the south of the Isa Khel Tahsil. 

Witli reference to its iihysical characteristics, the upper 
half of the district consists of four large natural divisions ; (1) the 
Bhangi Khel, Avith its peculiar position and oircrxmstanees ; (2) 
the broken- up country severed from the main block by the spur of 
the Salt Bauge running from Kalahagh to Sakesar and known 
as Kliudri (rough country) or Pakhar ; and the hill encircled 
islain iircliiding the rest of the tAA'o tahsils which may he divided 
into ; (3) the valley of the Indus ; (4) the uplands lying betAveen 
the high banks of the Indus and the hills, or at the extreme south 
of the Itliaiiw'ali Tahsil, the Thai of Khnshab. In the south of the 
Isa Khel Tahsil the group of Aullages irrigated from canals taken 
out of the Kurram river forms a fifth division, not natural but 
artificial. 

The southern half of the district consisting of the Bhakkar Tbe Bbakkar 
Tahsil is divided into two large natural divisions : (1) the Indus 
valley or that part of the tract lying betAveen the two high banks 
of the Indus Avhieh is east of the* artificial boundary line dividing 
the Bora Ismail Khan District from MianAA'-ali ; and (2) the 
Thai, the great sandy desert and prairie lying above the 
high liank. ' The rirmr having receded considerably from the high 
bank the eastern portion of the Indus valley is flooded by means 
of a system of embankments and channels similar to but 
more elaborate and extensive than those of Mianryali, AA^hile the 
villages further west recede their spill Avater direct from the 
river. 

'The Thai of the Bhakkar Tahsil is divided into tAAm natural jHieThai. 
divisions, namely the Thai Kalan and the Daggar. 
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The whole of this tract comprises an area of 2,531 square 
miles, the whole of which is, with the exception of a few places 
where the Indus water flows np into the lower Thai lands, de- 
pendent for cultivation on well irrigation. A scanty rainfall, 
treeless sandy soil and a precarious and scattered pasturage mark 
this out as one of the most desolate tracts now remaining in the 
Punjab. Alueh of it is real desert, barren and lifeless, devoid 
not only of bird and animal life, but almost of vegetation. 
Highest to the north, the whole country slopes steadily doAvn 
towards the south. The Thai Kalan occupies the whole of the 
eastern portion of the tract. Lines of high sand hills, running 
for the most part north-east and south-west, alternate with 
narrow bottoms of soil which in places is stiff and hard, but is 
more often covered with sand. Towards the middle of the Thai, 
the hills are lower and the formation much less regular. To 
the Avest of the Thai Kalan succeeds the tract Avhich is known as 
the Laggar. The hills are here loAver and less regular, and the 
sand less marked. But the main feature of the Daggar is its 
central core, a narrow strip of firm, flat soil, which runs, 
much as a river might do, from north to south down the centre of 
the Daggar villages. It is from the line of wells situated in this 
strip that the Daggar takes its name. West of the Daggar 
tract is the strip of country (called the Powah) bordering the 
Indus bank. The latter is some twenty feet in height. The 
Powah is about three miles broad in the north, where it is of a 
very broken and sandy nature, but is narrower and flatter to the 
south. It contains most of the larger riverain villages, Avhich 
have been built on it orrt of reach of the river floods. The up- 
land immediately adjacent to the river bank is knoAvn as the 
Dhaha. 

The irpper half of the district is quite picturesque. The 
bare hills of- Bhangi Khel are generally uninviting, but towards 
the north of it there are pretty little green stretches of land 
often full of culthmtion and encircled by equally attractive 
hills, Avhile the ravines are studded Avith trees and shrubs. The 
AueAV from these hill-tops is admirable. The ridges are from 
2,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea level, the highest peak of the 
Lakkar hill knoAA'n as Sitkai Sir being over 4,500 feet high. 
The most pietiu’esque spot in the Avhole district is Kalabagh 
Avhere the Indus debouches from the hills. The hills on either 
side of the river, spreading out like the tail of a scorpion, with 
a large plain in front and AAdth distant hills in the background, 
are delightful to the eye. A liamlet called KukranAvala Wandha, 
lying opposite Mari and a couple of miles above Kalabagh, is an 
excellent place for watching Avhat is often a most glorious 
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sunset. Tlie ^Maidaui and -Dlialc ranges are bare and rugged. 

The valley of the Indus is practically level and possesses miles 
and miles of green crops in ivinter intercepted only by a creek, aspects! 
an island^ of sand or a thick jungle of reeds. The iiplands in the 
Mianivali and Isa Khcl Tahsiis are cut up by hill-torrents and 
ivbile the tract looks desperately arid in a year of drought, the 
Avhole country-side is one patch of verdure in a year of good rain- 
fall. 

The Khudri tract in the Miaiivali Tahsil is as uninteresting 
to look at as it is difficult to traverse, particularly in the north. 

The Sakesar hill, hoivever, lyhieli is propped up like a pyramid in 
the centre of an immense practically level tract, is quite'green and 
fairly cool (lieing 1,993 feet above the sea level). It is "the joint 
sanitarium of three districts, Mianwali, Shahpur and Attock. The 
name Sakesar appears to be made up of Sv. SMik=^wvot and 
Ishwar =Qodi, meaning the parrot God, obviously from the resem- 
blance of the ridge to a long green bird. Getting on the top of 
the hill on a clear morning, after rain, one beholds a grand pano- 
rama stretching up to the Kashmir hills on the north-east 'with the 
Indus flowing out on one side and the Jhelnm on the other, 
while the Kohat hills. Sheikh Budin and Takht Suleman form 
the limit of the field of vision on the north-west and west. On 
the east one can see far into the flat country and get a glimpse 
even of the Chenab, while to the south there is nothing to arrest 
the eye in the great Thai. 

Throughout the upper half of the district, the hills at the end 
of the valley break the monotony of the level plains. But as one 
crosses the southern boundary of the Mianwali Thai, the scenery 
becomes dull and one beholds nothing but level land on all sides, 
with an unending sea of sand on the east. The Indus valley has 
a verdant appearance with its trees, but up above the high bank 
trees are confined to certain favoured bits or to Avells which are 
few' and far between. 

The bed of the Indus is wide and straggling, and all through 
the cold weather there are broad stretches of barren sand along 
its course. The creeks and side-channels intersecting the riverain 
tract have well-defined beds of moderate size, and for the greater 
X)art of the year they flow up to their banks. Wells, jhahrs, 
and occasional villages are scattered along the sides of these 
streams, and the cultivated fields come down to the water’s edge. 

The Indus valley is, on the whole, a pleasant country ; about 
half its area is cultivated, the remainder being overgrown with 
tall sar grass, and, near the river, with low tamarisk {lai) jungle. 

The river islands are olten overgrown with a dense jungle of 
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wMcli is a favourite cover for wild pig in the Bliakkar 
Tahsil. Por two or three miles from the Thai bank, the country 
is thickly studded with wells, each well generally having a little 
hamlet of its own, with its farm sheds and out-houses. T^e 
larger villages are found mostly on the Thai bank, overlooking 
the Indus valley. Here they are beyond the reach of floods. 
The people who live doum in the Kaohhi idverain tract are too 
lazy to move their crops, when cut, to the Thai ; they stack them 
on the higher bits of ground near their wells and villages, in cou' 
seq^uenee of which they suffer heavy loss in years of high flood. 
The portion of the Kachhi towards the Indus is generally destitute 
of wells, the cultivation being all sailaha. All through the inner 
portion of the Kachhi there are almost invariably pleasant clumps 
of tx’ees round the villages and wells. TaJiUs Sbud bers predomi- 
nate witli an occasional sarinJi or pipcil. This part of the coun- 
try is fairly wooded. The outlying tract towards the Indus 
has feAV or no trees, but here and there are stretches of Bhani 
[jungle. There are groves of date palms in the riverain tract of 
Bhakkar generally "near the high bank, the largest being situat- 
ed round or near the towns. 

The Bhakkar Thai is a sandy desert eovex'cd generally by a 
scrub in the form of lana, fhog and bioi with a sprinkling of 
'kariaxidjand trees. In the centre of the Bhakkar Thai there is 
a large stretch covered with jd trees. The Haggar portion of the 
Thai adjoining the high bank of the river abounds in jancl and 
jaltvees. The jancl is preserved all over the Thai on and round 
about the wells, and khaggal grows easily where preserved. The 
wells being scattered about the Thai along the low-lying Inks, or 
flat pieces of hard cultivable soil situated between the sand hills, 
the clusters of trees look like oases in a desert. The sand Mils 
generally run north and south and are larger in size and higher 
in the south and east of the tract. In the north there is more flat 
land ; so one sees j)ienty of barani cultivation and chJmnbe7\ sain 
and other grasses spring up after rain and afford excellent fodder 
for cattle. In a year of good rainfall the Thai looks quite cheer- 
ful, but in time of drought it is extremely dreary and unwelcome 

The Indus, piercing the Salt Eange immediately above Eala- 
bagh through a narrow channel of its oatu boring, enters this 
district and floAVs placidly bn Avith a fall of about one foot to the 
mile in a southerly direction for the next forty miles of its course. 
Breed from its mountain barriers, it rapidly spreads out in the 
plain, until its bed from bank to bank attains, a few miles above 
Isa Khel, a maximum width of nearly 13 miles. Within 

in one or other of 
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■wliicli tlie main stream rolls on. About 60 years ago, the freat 
body of the Indus flowed on the Isa Khel side but yet sufficiently 
far from the high bank to leave between a strip o'f rich alluvial 
soil Yarymg from half a mile to two miles in width. By deo-rees 
the lii 01 cncioaohed on this strip, until shortly after annexation 
the whole fertile zone had been submerged. About 1866 a chano-e 
of course commenced, but was so gradual at first as almost to 
escape notice. Still the main stream was reverting to an old chan- 
nel on the Miaiiwali side, and between 1863 and 1861 the process 
was completed. Hardly tlicn was the important fact that a groat 
river had capriciously sliifted its bed about eight miles eastvnrds 
fully realized by the district officials. The cause of the reversion 
is popularly ascribed to the cutting in 1856 of a short canal below 
Kalabagh to connect an old and almost dry channel on the Miaii- 
wali side with the Indus. This diverted some water, and on the 
26th August of the following year there came down a treineiidons 
flood, which converted this small cut into a broad deep channel. 
Prom 1861 to 1873 the Indus kept hugging its left bank closer and 
closer, engulfing village after village in its bed, and even under- 
mining its old high bank and eroding the old villages which had 
crowned it for over one hundred years. Thus Pakki, Mochh, 
Eokhri, Shahbaz Kliel, Yarn Khel, Miaiiwali (including part of 
the civil station), BalluKhel, Knndian and Pixfian were'partly or 
■wholly destroyed. About 1873 the river relaxed its pressure on 
its left bank, and made a central set against villages whose lands 
had been hitherto left untouched, and were consequently the 
richest and best in its bed. 

By the time it passes down from the Mianwali to the 
Bhakkar Tahsil, the river has lost much of the velocity 
with which the water rashes forth from the gorge at Ivala- 
bagh and throughout the Bhakkar Tahsil confines itself to 
a more or less defined course. The eastern half of the area 
between the two high banks is spread over with a network 
of natural creeks and artificial channels and the flood water 
spreads over the country through these channels by means of 
stop dams, tinder the control of district authorities. The 
vagaries of the river are limited to the western half of this tract 
where the spill water spreads unchecked and the main stream 
keeps shifting about from one place to another. The system 
of creeks and dams will he described further on. 

The only lake of any interest in the district is the Naramal lake, 
which has been artificially created by the construction of a’ 
large dam across a gorge betAveen Nammal and Musa Khel. A 
description of this is given below in Section P of Chapter III. 
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Tlie district is of considerable geological interest, as it in- 
clndes both cis-Indns and trans-Indus portions of the Salt 
Dano'e. The chief points of interest in the series, as exposed 
Physical disappearance of the older Palaeozoic beds and the 

as^ts. of Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks. The salt marl 

Geology. Tock-salt still foriii the lowest member of the series; but 

as a rule all overlying formations, found in the eastern part of 
the" rano-e between' the salt marl and the boulder-bed, are absent. 
The Jurassic beds are well seen in the Chichali pass Avhere they 
contain ammonites and belemnites, and aie o\ eilain by lock.s 
with Lower Cretaceous fossils. Coal of fair quality occurs in 
the Lower Tertiary beds in the Isa Ivhel Tahsil, and salt is 
quarried at Kalabagh. 

The geology of the Dhak Ptange can be very conveniently 
studied in a goi’ge at the eastern end of which the ISTammal dam 
has been constructed. Here there is a Tertiary series, consisting 
of alternations of soft grey and greenish grey sandstone, and red 
and brown clays, overlying Nummulitic limestone. This lime- 
kone varies greatly in character in different bands. At the site 
of the dam the limestone dips at 65 to the north-east. The dip, 
however, decreases in height i in fact, the beds are the eastern 
arm of an anticline, the top of the arch occurring near the 
western end of the gorge. Close to the limestone ridge, the 
Tertiary sandstone and clay have been denuded away, thus form- 
ing a longitudinal valley parallel to the ridge. Hot water and 
sulphiumis springs emerge at numerous points in the gorge and 
are not confined to any one particular formation. There are 
a number of these just below the site of the jS'ammal dam. 
Hot water and sulphurated hydrogen gas issue from numerous 
cracks in the rock. In some cases hot water ruslies out in con- 
siderable quantity with a large escape of gas ; others issue 
quietly. The water is covered with a thin film of gypsum and 
at the' bottom of the pools is a deposit of thick black mud. 

The flora is in part that of the western Punjab, but there is 
Botany. a sti’ong admixture of west Asian and even Mediterranean 
forms. ' Trees are scarce except where planted ; but the tahli, 
(Dalhergia sissoo) is frequent on the Indus. Tlie Salt Eange 
at Kalabagh has a flora of its ovm, corresponding to that 
of like situations on the ranges east of the Indus. Tlie Thai 
sand hills are an extension of the Great Indian Desert, 
and their flora is largely that of north-western Eajputana. 
The botanical aspects of the three different parts of the' district, 
the hills, the uplands and the Kaoha may conveniently be describ- 
ed separately. 
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ilic lulls contain but a scanty vegetation, and except on CHAP.i-A 
the top of the Sakesai- hill, or in the heart of Bhangi Khel, trees 
are confined to depressions and lowlying slopes. The common aspects! 
trees we the phidalii {Accacia modesta), sanatlia [Dodonea bur- « ““ 
vian-nmna) .kangan {Crocus sativus),kan or olive {Olea Eitropaa) The^“un! 
dliaman {Greuia elastica), kikar {Accacia arabica), anar or 
pomegranate, khabari or -wild fig tree {Ficus carica), tut or mul- 
berry, boliar {Ficus Indica),jal {Salvadora oleoides). 

The hills are, hmrever, rich in jdants and shrubs, of which 
some of the most important are vinan, ' mastiara {Scutellaria 
lineari ), hari {Armeniaca vulgaris)^ vithaman {Celtis coneasica), 
ganger '{Sager etia hrandreiliiam) , koliir. 

In the uplands the common trees are : — 

Tullia or khaggal {Tamar lx articulata orientalis). This u lands 
grows all over the district and can thrive on vary little moisture, ^ 
but generally has to be planted and always preserved for the first 
few years. The wood is not of much use. 

Kikar {Accacia arabica) found in the submontane tracts and 
near the high banks of the river. The wood is hard and is used for 
agricultural implements and roofing. 

Talili {Dalbcrgia sissoo) is rare except near the towns. 

Jand {Prosopis spicigma) is a common tree throughout the 
Thai especially round wells and villages, where it is preserved for 
loppings, called langi, Avhich afford valuable fodder for sheep and 
goats. All through the cold weather when the grass supply is 
shortest, these jand trees are gradually lopped of their small 
branches till nothing is left of them but bare poles. The langi is 
made to lasu, if possible, for three months, from December to 
February A few trees kept for shade are left intact and here 
and there the respect paid to some departed saint preserves the 
trees round his grave. 

Ber {Zizijphui jujuba) is planted on wells in the Thai and is 
prized for its fruit which is eaten. 

Jal {Salvadora oleoides) is found in great quantities in the 
Daggar and Thai. The fruit {pillhu) is eaten, and the tree 
affords an important supply of grazing for camels. 

Kari {Gaparris aphylla) or leafless caper is a small tree of 
tough wood which grows wild and of which the fruit is eaten. 

Babbil {Accacia jacquenionti) is & small thorny bush which 
provides grazing for goats. 
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Phog {Galligonum poly gomides) is a small leafless woody 
slir ab, upon wMcli sbeep and goats graze and wbiob is used as 
fuel. Tbe fruit {phogli) is sometimes eaten, but is unwholesome. 
Piped (Ficus Tcligiosa) is found near towns and habitations. 

Bohar ( Ficus indica) is found near the rirer bants. 

Tbe common shrubs are :■ — 

Lawa, a plant which grows well on light sandy soil and is 
seldom found near jal or phog, which require firmer soils.^ Lana 
is a most important shrub in the Thai, where it is the chief food 
of camels during the summer months, and^ also affords food in 
spring to sheep and goats. The Thai lana is haloxylon salicoTui- 
cum midtiflorum and is to be distinguished from haloxylon 
recidivum, i.e., Khar, or sajji lana, from which carbonate of soda 
is made, and also from lani {Suaeda jruticosa) and the gora 

lana (Salsola feetida) ot -the 

Khipp (Grotalaria burhia) is a small leafless shrub which is 
common in the Thai. It is only used for fuel or hutting. Bui 
(Panderia pilosa) is universal in the sandier parts of the waste. 
It is a small shrub, which about March throws out_ a few shoots 
which sheep and goats only eat when other fodder is scarce. It 
grows only on light soil. 

Ahh {Galotiopis giganted) is common. Goats eat the young 
shoots. Akri (Wiihania coagulans) is a smaller plant of much 
the same appearance as oM. 

Grasses are numerous and the following are the more common : — 

Ghheniber (Elcusine flagellifera) has runners and spikelets 
which rise to about a foot in height. It sj)rings up in the sand 
with great rapidity after rain, but dies down equally quickly. 
It is excellent fodder, and seeds both in spring and autumn. 

Sain (probably Eliomirus hirsutus) is a tall grass, the roots of 
which usually form a compact clump. It seeds in autumn when 
it often stands waist high. It is excellent fodder for cattle and 
horses. There is a variety, called phitsain, which throws out 
twice a year shoots, which are eaten by cattle and sheep. Like 
sain it is confined to the northern Thai. 

Among othp minor products of the waste Thai area lemon 
grass (khavi) is also found, but is of little value as fodder. 
Camel thovn (jawah) is found in the Daggar, not the Thai. 
Bakhra { Tribulus aratus), a small creeping plant with a spiky 
pod, is fairly common ; it is grazed by sheep and goats, and the 
seeds are eaten by people in time of scarcity. Smaller fodder 
grasses are madhana (named from its resemblance to a churning 
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stick), a good grazing grass ; dodak, a creeping grass ; uthpem, 
or camel’s foot ; gorakpan, probably?- Convolvohis plurioaidis ; van 
ver i, a long creeping grass ; sijuhliana, or sunrise ; nilbuti, 
a 'fl-ild indigo, eaten by camels ; bhattel, dandelions, found only 
in tlie lS’'ortli_ Tbal ; pJmli and sayahchar, witli a small -wbite 
iion'er; Itidri and budia, grasses with spiky heads; sit and 
trangar, resembling bJiakra ; kamali buti, -with a flat thistle- 
like leaf ; pochki, a creeping plant with broad round leaves ; 
nanu, a bitter vetch, and liemcha, a light fragile grass. 
Padbahera, or fungi of all sorts, are common, and mushrooms 
(humblii) grow freely on the sand bills in the autumn rains. The 
larger kind (kumbhor) are indigestible. But those called challi 
kimhhi are of fair flavour. Pippa is an edible asparagus-like 
parasite which grows out of the root of kari trees ; tandla is a 
herb -like growtli from the root of jand trees; kortmima or 
tamma, the yellow colocynth, is common, and is valued for its 
cooling properties. iBhukali a small leek-like plant, springs up 
Avith the wheat on the wells ; both the plant itself and its seed 
are, as elsewhere in the Punjab, eaten by the people in times of 
scarcity. Damanli {Fagonia cretica) and harmed {Pegamum 
harmala) are small plants of which the seed is used medicinally, 
Jaudal {sometimes c&lled phitkanak) , sinji {Melilotus parviflora), 
bake {Chenopodkm album) are all well-known plants, which here, 
as elsewhere, spring up wild on the well courses. Pitpapra 
{Fumaria parviflora) springs up in the same way, and is used 
medicinally, as is also a small ‘gourd, chibhar, avMcIi grows wild 
among the autumn crops. 

The trees peculiar to the Kaeha or riverain tract are : — 

Bkan {Populus Euphratica), which grows wdld on newly- 
formed land where the accumulation of silt is large. The wood 
is light and is used for beds, door-frames and roofing. 

Lai {Tamarix dioica) also grows spontaneously on newly silt- 
ed up land, but not usually to a large size. The branches are 
used for thatching and for making screens and the wood for fuel. 

Tahli {Balh&rgia sissoo), kikar {Accacia arabica) and her 
{Zizyphus jujuha) are also found, but these are usually sown. 

The chief plants and grasses are : — 

Sarkana, more commonly called munjkana (Saccarum sara), 
groAvs in abundance on newdy -formed land and is of considerable 
utility. The upper part of the stem (iiK) is used for baskets : its 
sheath {munj) is beaten up to make ropes : the stem (kana) is used 
for fences and hutting and several other uses : the flowers (hullu) 
are given as medicine to cows : kanh {Saccarum spontaneum) is a 
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t.i 1 AP.i-A. ^‘eed that affhrcls excellent fodder and is used for thatching. 

Kundr {Typha myustifolia) , the bulrush, grows on banks and 
creeks and in shallow water. It is used largely for making mats, 
baskets and strings. 

Talla {Cynodon dady/oa), the best fodder grass for horses, and 
also eaten by cattle. 

Brahli {Gragros'is (ynosuroides), a coarsegrass, which grows 
even on salt infected land. It has long roots and is very tenacious. 
It is eaten by cattle, but is poor fodder. 

The following are among the commoner Aveeds 

Slnji, mama, jawanh or eainel-thorn, him, a thistle, jolidra 
(avM oats), osi, and kMui. 

Gardens exist in Bhakkar near the high bank and in the 
towns of Kalabagh and Isa Khel. The common garden trees 
are mangoes, oranges, pomegranates, mulberries, lemons, loq[uats, 
pears and grapes. 

Date trees grow in the Bhakkar Tahsil, mostly roundabout 
the high bank. EA^ery part of a date tree has a separate 
name. " The date palm itself is known as Miajji. The stem, Avhile 
standing, is ; Avhen cut doivn and trimmed of its branches, 

chlianda. A grove of trees is called jhatt. The leaf-stalk is 
cJdiari, the network fibre Arhich is formed round each leaf-stem is 
kabah The cluster of leaAns at the top of the palm is gaolid. 
The cabbage-like cluster of leaves inside the gacha is gari : 
the thorns are 1 toft ; the frait has A’-arious names according to 
the stage of ripeness attained, and AA'lien ripe is knoAAm as pind. 


Dates and 
garden trees. 


Fauna- 

Tigers, 


Tigers used to be met Avith in the 
Khisor hills, betAveen Isa Khel and Bilot, 
extinct. 


Wolves, 


jungles adjoining the 
but have noAv become 


Leopards, 
ealled Pfltrra. 


Bears. 


Leopards or hill panthers are found in the Salt Ptaiige, but 
they generally appear one at a time and are shot occasionally, when 
they make themselA'es conspicuous. 

, There are no bears in the district, but in exceptionally severe 
winters stray black bears sometimes come doAvn from the north- 
west, and have been seen once or tAvice on this side of the Mai- 
dani Range. 

WolA^es abound on the skirts of the Ioav hills, and travel doAAm 
at night to jungles in the riverain tracts, AA'here they sometimes 
o-et under cover during the day. Tliey are, hoAvever' not numer- 
Q^s and if spotted are liunted down dv shot. 
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Fauna — 
Hyenas. 


Mar- 

Ic'hor, 


Hyenas are also found along the low-lving hills. They are CHAP.i-a. 
caught by a man talking or creeping into the den uith a ehiragh Phv'^ai 
(liglu) 111 one liaiicl and a rope tied into a noose in the other, and aspects, 
putting the noose round the hyena’s neck Avhile he keeps looking- 
at the light. The man then retreats with the light still in his hand 
and coming out of the den pulls at the rope and wdth the help 
of his comrades drags the hyena oiit and secures Mm. ^ 

The H'uviciv (Oorial), Ovis Vignei or Ovis cycloccTos, is met 
with in yarge _nnml)ers in the Salt Eange, the Bhangi Kliel and 
the Paniala Hills. The Malik of Kalabagh’s preserve at Jaba 
in the Salt Range ])eing a favourite resort of these animals, Jaha 
is visited very frequently by sportsmen, with the permission of 
the Malik. Heads with 20 to 25 inch horns are common, and 25 
to SO inch liorus are considered good, but are not so very rare. 

A young Huriar is called Chapra. 

MarJihoi' {O'lpra talooneri or Qapm megaceros) is rare, its 
habitat being the barren inaccessible hill between Kalabagb and 
Khartop (Bhangi Ehel). Breeding is supposed to take place punc- 
tually on the Isfc BaisuMi and the IChattaks climb up on BaisahU 
day to the inaccessible recesses wdiich tliey have previously observed 
and carry away the young ones. This practice, however, unsport- 
manlike brings considerable profit to the man who secures the 
marhlior kid.s and sells them. 

The Thai is full ot Ravine deer or chinhcwcL, called liatctn in Saran. 
this district, and tliey are also found all along the foot of the Salt 
Range, sometimes also running up to the Sakesar hill. 

The par/m or hogdeer is found in the riverain tract of the 
Bhakkar Tahsil in the jungles lying near the river stream, as also 
are mirhon (wild boar). They are shot or netted, the ground 
not being suited to riding them. 

Poxes {lumbar) are common in the Thai, liares {saihyar) other lana 
in the riverain tract and near the liigh banks, jackals (giddar) 
in the Kaolia, mongoose (naulun) and hedgehogs {jali) every- 
w’here. 

Crocodiles {sisar) are common in the Indus. They are seen water ani. 
basking in the sun on little islands of sand near de^ep water. 

They are, however, mostly a small variety and seldom exceed 16 
feet in length. The porpoise {bulhan) lives in the deep stream 
of the river and is seen plunging out and back into the water as 
one crosses the ferries or floats down the river by boat. Otters 
(luddar) are found in some creeks and are caught by Kehals and 
used as bait for feMZfeaws. .1 
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liirds— 

Bustard. 


Sand- grouse. 


Partridge^ 


Pigeon, 


The following are the game birds found in the district : — 

1. The Great Indian Bustard — Teg. — -A pair or two come 
to the district erery year and usually make a- short stay in the 
Thai between Wan Bhachran and Bhakkar. 

2. The Houhara Bustard — Tiloor — Begins to come down 
from the hills towards the end of September, and is usually found 
all over the Thai and also in the drier bits of the Kacha, parti- 
cularly in the northern half of the district. October and Novem- 
ber are the best months. By December they get shot out or snared 
or leave the place. 

3. The Lesser Bustard— Gho i Tiloor— Is a smaller variety 
of tiloor and is found with the iloor proper. 

1. Imperial or the large black bellied sand-grouse, called 
salar or ivadda hhattiitar or khatakhar, comes in large flights 
in October and after a short stay in the district travels east. It 
returns in Pebruary and March on its w'ay back to the hills. 

2. The Pintail h 

>■ Sand-grouse, called Ghota Bhattittar. — 

3. The Common } 

These birds are less numerous, but some of them breed in the dis- 
trict and are found here all the year round. 

1. Qhikor (hill partridge) is found in the Sakesar hills, at 
Jaba and in Bhangi Khel. 

• 2. Sussi (Susie partridge) is found at the foot of the hills 
and in stony country all over the upper half of the district. 

3. Mushhi iittar (black partridge) abounds in and near the 
hills and in the Thai, bein 
Kacha. 

1. The Imperial hill pigeon or wood pigeon, called lotau’ 
is found only in the Sakesar hill. 

2. Blue Eock kalbutar. — The pigeons are seen in large 
flights in the upper half of the district. They descend from the 
hills and go back. 

3. Nesters, also called fealbittar, are found in ruins, old 
wells and old trees. They live usually in pairs. 

Quails visit the district in enormous numbers in spring 
and autumn and are netted by the hundred. The flights include 
quail of several varieties. There are also bush and other quail 
indigenous to the district. 


g found also in smaller numbers in the 



men of one village in one niglit, and even 
is met with on the river creeks. The Suip« 


Hovers, 

1 . 

2 . 


called rerhas, are of the following kinds 
The Indian courier plover ; 

The cream-coloured courier ; 

The small swallow ; 

The grey ; 


3. 

4 . 

5. 


The large stone plover (called Zierwanak). Accord- 
ing to some authorities it is a lapwing. 

The following lapwings {tatihar) are seen in the district 

1. The crested ; 

2. The black-sided ; 

The wliole tailed ; 

The split winged ; 

The red wattled. 

Two kinds of starlings {Tilhjar) are seen-— 

1. The black, and 

2. The pink breasted. 

Tlie hunf (cranes) are of two kinds : — 

1. ihe grev,^ called Jiunj, which is a large bird, and 

2. The demoiselle crane, called hurkana, which, is a some- 

what smaller bird. 

Kimj is caught in large numbers by Pathans living near the 
high banks of the river between Kalabagh and Mianwali. Plights 
pass over this part of the river on their way to and back from 
the Punjab and either settle in the Kachhi^for the night or flv 
very low over the sands. Parties of young men go out at night and 
try to meet flights passing over them heads. They carry sah 
(which consists of a bullet of lead attached to a long string) and 
fling the lead up into the flight keeping the end of the string 
tight in the left hand. The lead travels down in a semicircle 
passing the string round the neck or wings Of the crane which is 
pulled down. This is considered great sport and parties return 
in the moriring with large bags. As many as 80 have been 
caught by the young 
more, if report be true. 

The cJiaha (snipe) 

1. Common, 

2. Jack and 

3. Painted 
snipe are seen. 

Mangh (geese) are of two kinds 

(1) Grey and 

(2) Bar-headed. 

They are found in large numbers in the Kaoha in winter, 
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Starlings. 


Kanj. 
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Tlie fGlloAdn£? is a list of the commoner Ararieties of duck 
(^muTgliabi, ov mi^gvctbi Qs it is commonly called) found on the 
Indus and its creeks ; — ^ 

1. The Brahmany duck or surMiab {clialiwa). 

2. The smeAT. 

3. Stiff -tail. 

4. Red-crested pochard or laZ sir. 

5. Red-headed pochard or ZaZ sir. 

6. White-eyed pochard or ruluire. 

7. Ruddy sheldrake or fZacZii. 

8. Common sheldrake or dachi. 

9. Widgeon or choti led sir. 

CD 

10. Shoveller or gena. 

11. Pintail or saw. 

12. Mallard or nil sar. 

13. Spotted bill or hanjlial. 

14. GadAvall or luar. 

15. Garganey teal or ZeZri (or elihot i). 

16. Common teal or Icarara. 

Stints, sand pipers, green-shanks, bar tailed godAvits, curlen-?, 
Avhimbrels, avocets, skimmers are met Avith and alsO' 


Bittern 

Dove 

SparroAA^ 

Hoopoe 

Wood-pecker ... 
Coot •• • 

Warty -headed ibis 
Tern 
Pelican 
, CroAV 
Raven 

Rite 
Vulture 
Blue lay 


Nardur. 

Gera. 

Chi-'i. 

Hud-hud. 
DraMinn 'pakhi. 
Jal Jeahari. 
Kanwani. 
Karahi. 

Pain. 

Kan. 

Dodar. 

Ghandur. 

Hdl. 

Gijjh. 

Chan. 
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Magpie 

Babbler ... 

Parrot ... 

Sbrike ... 

King erow ... 
Swallow ... 
King-fisher ... 

Paddy bird ... 

Avadavat 

Heron 

Owl 

Owlet 

Nightingale ... 

Large Crane ... 

The hawks found are : — 

1. Shihan or shahin 

2. Katta haz. 

3. Jurra. 

4. Lagar. 

5. Gharagh. 

6. Bahri. 

7. Basha. 

8. Shikra. 

9. Tumtari. 

10. GJiuliemar. 

The smaller reptiles are 

Kumma 

Goh 

Sanhan 
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Matah. 

Herha. 

Tota. 

Malala. 

Kal km'achhi 
Ababil. 

Toba. 

Bag. 

Lali. 

SatiJi. 

Ghugh. 

Cliirbil. 

Bulbul. 
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BMs.— . 
Other bh ds, 


Reptile; 


Kirrari 

Sarpitti 

Saddar 


Snakes* 
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The insects which force themselves on one’s notice are — 

1. Mahri ov locusts . — Swarms of locusts often visit the 

district causing heavy damage to the crops, as well 
as the trees. The district affords some very_ eonve- 
nient breeding ground for locusts, and if they 
happen to be passing through at breeding time, they 
settle down on the low sand hills of the Thai or on 
soft sandy soil in and about the hill- tor rent beds 
and lay their eggs there. The hoppers when they 
are out cause great destruction. 

2. The tiddi or grass-hopper is found all over the district 

and destroys young crops. 

3. Danwar or spider is also very common. 

4). Vathuan or scorpion is found everywhere and is more 
troublesome in the hot weather, particularly during 
the rains. 

5. 8ivi (white ant) is the most troublesome pest of the 

district. It not only eats up all kinds of wood and 
paper, but in years of insufficient rain eats up the 
crops. The trees form no exception and, unless 
the white ants are scraped off every now and then, 
one finds a tree eaten up gradually. Special pre- 
cautions have to be taken to keej» white ants out of 
record-rooms. 

6. Kanhoil or centipede is not so very common here as in 

other districts of the Punjab. 

7. Makora (large black ant) is a household insect all 

over the district and is extremely annoying. 

8. MaklcM (bee) lives mostly in the hills. Honey 

{makliyon) is collected for eating. 

9. The common fly (also called makkhi) is very trouble- 

some in summer. 

10. Machhar (mosquitoes) are plentiful in the Kaohhi, 

and in other places where there is plenty of vegeta- 
tion. 

The following fisli arc caught in the Indus and its creeks : — 

Local names, English or Scientific names. 

Damrah ov Bohu ... Labeorohita. 

Maehani ov Kala Bans ... Labeo calbasu. 

... ... Labeo oursa. 

Thaila ... ... Oatla buohhanani. 
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English or Scientific names. 

OirrMna nurigala. 

Maorones aor. 

Oalliohrous checlira. 

A nasty looking fish with a Head 
like a snake. 

Wallagus atlu. 

Notopterus ehitala. 

In describing the climate the district has to be dealt with in Climate, 
three parts (1) The hills, (2) the hill-encircled plain in the 
upper half of the district, (2) the southern half. 

Sakesar, which is the sanitarium of the district, is 4,992 feet 
above the sea level and is fairly cool throughout the summer. 

The day temperature ordinarily varies from 65° to 85°, seldom 
rising above 90°. In very hot years panMia^. are sometimes 
worked for about two hours in the afternoon, in June and July, 
till the rains set in, but they are a luxriry and not an absolute 
necessity. There are certain places in the Bhangi Khel hills 
which are from 3 to 4 thousand feet above the sea level, and are 
fairly cool. Kalabagh, lying at the foot of the Bhangi Khel hills, 
affords a pleasant refuge as regards temperature. On the right 
bank of the river the temperature under the big hor trees varies 
from 76° to 90° in the hottest days of summer going down as low 
as 65° during the night, but this low temperature is due to the 
proximity of the river water which maintains a temper- 
ature of 66° to 68° throughout the smnmer, and is therefore 
confined to a distance of about 30 feet from the water, be- 
yond wMch the temperature is as high as in other parts of 
the plain. Within this zone a soft cold breeze springs up 
from the river and is very delightful to sleep in, although 
sleeping continuously in the damp causes malaria. In the 
hill-encircled plains of the upper half of the district, as well 
as the part lying east of the Bhak Puange, the day is very hot, the 
temperature in closed rooms often rising up to 100°, and that 
under shade going up from 110° to something like 115°. It is 
quite close in the evenings, but after 8 or 9 p.m. a breeze usually 
springs up, making the nights bearable. Throughout the summer 
there are generally not more than 8 or 10 bad nights, and when- 
ever it gets very hot, a dust-storm cools down the temperature. 

In the lower half of the district the day is equally hot, but the 
nights are much worse. Dust-storms begin early in April and 
continue more or less regularly until the rains set in. The 
winter is very bracing all through the district. In the Kacha it 


ijocal names. 

Mori 

Singara 

Khaga 

Saul 
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CH AP.i A. is bitterly cold in tlie morning, and in the snb-montane tracts the 
— 4 c Lx-prr- Once every few years the winter is chilly. 

laLi gets a feU of snow almost e/e^ year but in ex^ptional 
™ ?e^ all the Bhangi Khel hills and the higher praks of the 
'' Wak Niasi or the Maidani Bange aUo get a few 

some of the peaks of the Dhak Bange lying Yi^in 10 to 12 mto 

of Mianwali town are clad white once or twice. 

tte tats are yery serere and they do lots of dam^e *» 
trees. In the Mianwali, station tos ato imjml^y Pep^ » “ 


tpppc; Ln tiie iviiaiiwaiU sttiuiun xixv..c» ^ ^ 

about the 16th of Ma,roh, when tee is a sudden otoje and 


liainfall. 


about the iotn oi iviarcu, wucu * “.n Ordinarilv 

panWias have often to be started on the 1 st of ^ 

It begins to warm up towards the begmuiug of Maic^h, but lai 
cold winds lower the temperature and keep it cool till the end ot 
the month. Sometimes when there is plenty of rain at 
ning of April the day temperature comes down to 60 • 
change is only temporary and it warms up as f ® f^e^y 
nvp nff Anril is usually a pleasant month and Alay is not very 
S, but Tune and July arl very toying throughout the ptans^ 
Once the rains set in the scorching winds cease, and ^f 
few showers at intervals the rest of the summer becomes easier to 
nut up with. In September the nights begin to get cooler, and 
though panhlias are generally kept on till the middle of October 
the weather is not oppressive afteivthe first of that month. T ^ 
there is again a sudden change, and fires have to he started about 
the beginning of November. - j. mu 

Tables 3 to 5 of Part B show the rainfall of the district. The 
north-east of the district being nearest to the hills, the ramMl is 
heaviest in the Mianwali Tahsil. It is ^slightly less in Isa Khel, 
and decreases considerably in the Bhakkar iahsiL ^ .,u 

The approximate annual averages for 12 years ending with 
1913-14 are;— 


Inches. 


Mianwali ... ... ••• 

Isa Khel ... - - 

Bhakkar ... ••• 

The Bhangi Khel, being the highest and most northern part 
of the Mianwali Tahsil, receives more rain than either ma Khex 
or Mianwali, and the Khudri tract of the Mianwali Tahsil, lying 
east of the Dhak Range, ^ also somewhat more favoured than the 
rest of the Mianwali plain. 

July and August are the most rainy months and ^ 

generally some rain in June and September. The months of Oe - 
ber to December are practically rainless. The winter rains a 1 
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History.: 

Rainfall. 


Cyclones, 
earthquakes 
and floods. 


during tlie months of January to April and a little rain also falls 
sometimes in May. 

The rainfall is very uncertain. In the southern tahsil some 
years pass without a drop of rain, while in others the total rainfall 
is not more than 1, 2 or 3 inches. In the northern tahsils too the 
minimum rainfall is 6 or 6 inches. The maximum recorded in 
the past 12 years is 

Inches. 

Mianwali ... ... ig-ss 

Isa Khel ... ... ... 15-95 

Bhakkar .... ... ... 18*52 

No regular cyclones pass over the district. Dust-storms are 

common in summer, and some of them are of very consider- 
able force, carrying away trees and thatched roofs before them. 

But on the whole they are not very destructive. There is no re- 
cord of unusually forcible dust-storms. 

Earthquakes are not frequent. Shocks are felt occasionally, 
but they are very slight. The memorable earthquake of the 
morning of 4th April 1905, which destroyed Dharmsala and had 
such disastrous effects in some towns of the Punjab, was felt only 
as a sharp shook lasting about half a minute. 

The floods of the Indus when very high cause much damage 
to lands on the banks of the main stream. There is an unusually 
heavy flood once in every few years. No systematic record has 
been kept. The highest flood of 1906 was one of the biggest 
known. Telegrams are often received from Kashmir, intimating 
the possibility of an extraordinary flood o^Ying to the blocking up 
of some of the feeders of the Indus by a land slip, or the advance 
of an immense volume of water in consequence of the breaking 
up of some glacier high up in the north-west of Kashmiit 
But oftener than not the pressure disappears by the time the 
water travels down to Kalabagh, where the rise registered is 
only a foot or two, and it frequently happens that the flood has 
passed down long before the telegram of warning is received. 

Severe hailstorms are not uncommon in the district. Hail- 
stones as large and as hard as golf balls fall in immense quantities 
and all the crops within range of their course are totally devas- 

; • ^;tat:eA ^ 

Of the early history of the district nothing can be stated vdth Wstory. 
any certainty, beyond the fact that, its inhabitants were Hindus, 
and that before the Christian era the country formed an in- 
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CHAP.l-B. tegral portion of the Grseco-Bactrian Empire of Kabul and the 
HiS^ry. 

— The Thai, however, without wells would be a desert, and the 

Early history. ig that in early Mstoric times nearly the whole of it 

was a barren waste. There is no record of any plundering ex- 
pedition on the Thai side by Alexander the Great’s forces, wlien 
they passed down the Jhelum to its junction with the Indus, 
though they lightly undertook such an expedition across the 
w'aterless Bar to the Eavi. This affords a presumption that the 
Thai was then a jioorer country than it is noAV. 

In the southern part of the district the general absence of 
antiquarian remains also tends to prove that it can never have 
been the site of a rich and populous Government. In the Kaehhi 
tract, of course, such remains could not survive the action of river 
floods, and tliis tract must, at one time, have been much wider 
than it is noAV. The Thai, hoAvever, is admirably suited for the 
preservation of antiquarian relics, had any such eve r existed, 
but there are none that date from earlier than the fourteenth 
eentmy. 

Eurther north, the remains at Mari and, in the Dera Ismail 
Khan District, at Kafirkot, are indications of the existence of a 
Hindu civilization of considerable importance and antiquity. 

The Kafirkot ruins consist of tAvo forts, situated on the skirts 
of the district on small hills attached to the loAA^er spurs of the 
Khasor Eange, and overlooking the Indus. One lies a fcAV miles 
south of Kundal and the other near Bilot. These forts are of 
great antiquity and interest. Their main features are an outer 
defensive AAmllj consisting of rough blocks of stone, some of great 
size, and various groups of buildings resembling small Hindu 
temples and more or less carA’ed. These are built of a curiously 
honey-combed drab-coloured stone not to be found in the adjacent 
hills," which is said to have been brought by river all the way 
from Khushalgarh. The area of the forts is considerable and they 
could have held a fairly large garrison. The only legends attach- 
ed to them relate that they Avere occupied by the last of the 
Hindu Eajas, Til and Bil ; but all traces of rulers and ruled are 
now lost. 

At Mari in the Mianwali Tahsil there is a picturesque Hindu 
ruin, croAvning the gypsum hill, locally called Maniot (from 
Manikot, meaning ‘fort of jewels’), on which “ the Kalabagh 
diamonds ” are found. The ruins themselves must once haAm 
been extensive. It appears that the very top of the hill was 
built over with a large palace or fort. The massive w'alls belong- 
ing to one of the rooms, wMch still stands out of the ddbris in an 
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objects and 
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Ruins of 
Kafirkot, 





Overlooking the village site of Nammal in the Khudri is 
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almost tottering condition, and the ornamental carving thereon, CHAP.I-B 
testify to the magnitude of the building and the sldll employed 
in its construction. Lower down the eastern slope, there are two 
small temple shaped buildings of tbe same style and material, 
similar to those found at the two Kafir Kots. These buildings 
were either temples or out-offiees serving as sentinel’s posts. The 
local account of these ruins is that the structures were erected by 
the Pandavas while they were in exile. If there is any truth in 
this, they should date from the Mahabharat time. There is no 
evidence, however, justifying the assignment of so old an origin 
to them. Some faJcir is knoAvn to have taken up his abode on 
this hill at a more recent date. At his death, he Avas cremated 
there, and his remains deposited in one of the temple-shaped 
buildings, and probably the remains of one of his disciples were 
inteiTed in the other. These temples are noAV revered by tbe 
Hindus as the samadli of that fakir, who is known as Naga Arjan 
or INaga Uddhar. There ^are no traces of massive fortifications 
here like those at Kafir Kot Til Haja, but some people still living 
have seen remains of arrangements for lifting Avater out of the 
river. Old coins have been found amozig the ruins from time to 
time. The silver coins found are said to be about the size of a 
four-anna piece Avith the impression of a horse on one side and 
that of a bullock on the other. 

Some time ago encroachments of the Indus on the Mian- Ecmains 
wali plain laid bare, and then engulfed, masses of stone at a depth 
of some 10 or 15 feet below the level surface of the high bank. 

In 1868 the river retired, before it had quite Avashed away the 
remains it had exposed, and there were found at Rokhri a number 
of hpds apjparently cast in some kind of plaster and one mutilat- 
ed figure of the ti'unk of a human body made in similar material, 
also a quantity of copper coins, fragments of pottery, ivory, etc. 

The ruins discovered consisted of portions of two circular walls, 
composed of blocks of stone, and large well-shapen bimit bricks, 
over AAdiich aa'Es a layer of white plaster, many fragments of which 
Avere found profusely ornamented vdth thm gold scroll Avork. 

The statues, which have clear-cut and well-shapen features, 
suggest Greek rather than Hindu art. Other finds of similar 
nature have also been made subsequently in this neighbourhood, 
especially in the course of excavation of small wells for the manu- 
facture of saltpetre. These finds include old coins, bricks, re- 
mains of masonry, large cartlien vessels, and clay pipes used as 
aqueducts. The indications point to the previous existence at this 
spot of a jprosperous town. 
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The Awans 


„ . ,,„fnval streno'th, cut off on three sides by hill 

ridge ot great are extensive rums of 

in parts in a duapicutett con , ^ a fairly large garrison, 

once have contained p\e7of heTOor “chiseUed 

S'— of the hill, have « 

turbot-"*- Nammal and Sakeelr’ 

dressed stone in the Salt concealed 

above grou^ “ .S"e en^^Centa ofVe Indus and even 
rfS Kn™m Kiv isa Khel often expose portions of ancient 

®“?h: tot'has been srttM hy^ “^’^rtt^ttlTats^S 
Sfiinp«e;if":s from the south, and of 

of t« ^^tensive for^Ueart^^^ 

perhaps have resided th ,^wher they originally came from 

seventh century ;, hut f to doubtful. 

Arabia, as they claim to ha xu ^’they migrated from the east 
Indeed the probabilities did not main- 

and were descended Tower clans. That 

tain their caste owing to mteimaiiia^ey 

Pakhar was once a stronghold ^f^ overlooking Nammal 

mins of Raja biikapp Tlisaluof Sialkot, wh.icli 

andtheWsconnectagtowrthB^iaE^uol 

are sung to been handed down to 

rnt’isisto^.“ a;Singh.Bhag Singh, also strengthen the 

Prerio^o the d^line and extinction of Ghakkar authority 
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in Mian-wali, the Awan possessions extended Tyestward of the chap.i-b. 
Salt Eange. But the advancing Niazai tide compelled them to 
retire before it, and for upwards of one hundred years past the 
mountain barrier, which runs from Sahesar to Kalabagh, has 
here abruptly mai'ked the limits of Pathan expansion to the east tC Awans. 
and Awan contraction to the west. The jat and 

Bilucli 

Before the fifteenth century the lower portion of the district “'sratioK.. 
was probably occupied by a few scattered tribes of Jats, depending 
on their cattle for subsistence. The valley of the Indus was a 
dense jungle, swarming with pig and hog-deer, and frequented 
by numerous tigers ; -while the Thai must have been almost 
unoccupied. ■ 

All the traditions of the people go to show that an immigra- 
tion of mixed tribes of Jats (Siyars, Ohhinas, Khokars, &c.,) set 
in about the beginning of the 16 th century from the Multan and 
Baha\valpur direction. They gradually passed up the valley of 
the Indus to the Mianwali Tahsil, occupying the intervening 
country. Most of their villages wuuld have been located on the 
edge of the Thai and a portion of the immigrants probably cross- 
ed the river and settled along its right bank. After these came 
the Biluches.^ They also came from the south, but in large bands 
under recognized leaders, and they appear to have taken military 
rather than proprietary possession of the country. They were the 
ruling caste, and served under their chiefs in the perpkual little 
wars that -were then going on in every direction. It is probable 
that the Jat immigration continued for some time after the 
Biluches first came into the country. However it may have been, 
all the Kaehhi, immediately adjoning the Thai bank, seems to 
have been parcelled off to Jat families. Each block was accom- 
panied witli a long strip of Thai to the back. These estates are 
the origin of the present s as far north as Hundian in the 
Mianwali Tahsil. They are almost all held by Jats. Here and 
there, shares are held by Biluches, but these have mostly been ac- 
quired in later times by purchase. In the same way the unoccupi- 
ed lands townrds the river were divided off into blocks, and formed 
into seq^arate estates ; and sometimes, where the hads first formed 
had too much waste land, new hads were formed in later times by 
separating off outlying portions of the old estates. This division 
into hads extended right up to Kundian. In course of time, as 
the Biluches settled down in the country, individuals acquii'ed 
plots of land for wells, but generally in subordination to the had 
proprietors or lords of manors. Here and there a small clan 
settled down together, but this was the exception. Biluches are 
still tolerably numerous all through the southern part of the 

' 4 
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Kaclihi, tip to Darya Khan ; but thongh they were originally the 
ruling race, still, as regards proprietary rights in the land, they 
hold a position inferior to that of the Jats and Sayyads, by whom 
the superior proprietorship of bads is generally held. North of 
Darya Khan there are very few Biluches. In the Thai the 
population is nearly entirely Jat. The Mamdanis of Khansar, 
the Magassis, a tribe which came in very early, and settled in the 
eastern Thai about Dhingana and Haidarabad, and the Zurranis 
of Dab in the Mianwali Tahsil, are almost the only considerable 
bodies of Biluches to be found in the Thai. 

All through the Kachhi the mass of the villages are named 
after Jat families, who form the bulk of the proprietors. These 
are generally the descendants of the original founders, and have 
stuck together. In the Thai there are a large number of villages 
held in the same way by men of particular families ; but in most 
the population is veiy mixed, nearly every well being held by a 
man of a different caste. Tie only Jat tribes in the Thai deserv- 
ing of special mention are the Ohhinas and Bhidwals. The 
Chhina country extends across from Ohhina, Behai and Notak, on 
the edge of the Kachhi, to Mankera and Haidarabad on the 
further side of the Thai. The Bhidwals possess a somewhat smaller 
tract round Kaiiuwala and Mahni in the neighbourhood of the 
Jhang border. They have always been a good fighting tribe. 

Mahmud of Ghazni is said to have ravaged the upper half 
of the ^strict together with Bannu, expelling its Hindu inhabi- 
tants and reducing the country to a desert. Hence there was 
no one left, capable of opposing the settlement of immigrant 
tribes from across the border. The series of Afghan immigrations 
into Bannu took place in the following order : — 

(1) The Bannuohis, who about five hundred years ago 
displaced two small tribes of Mangals and Hannis, of whom little 
is known, as well as a settlement of Khataks, from the then 
marshy but fertile country on either bank of the Kurram. 

(2) The Niazais, who some hundred and fifty years later 
spread from Tank over the plain now called Marwat, then sparse- 
ly inhabited by pastoral Jats. 

(3) The Marwats, a younger branch of the same tribe, who 
within one hundred years of the Niazai colonization of Marwat, 
followed in their wake, and drove them farther eastward into the 
countries now known as Isa Khel and Mianwali, the former of 
which the Niazais occupied after expelling the Awans they found 
there, and reducing the miscellaneous Jat inhabitants to quasi- 
serfdom. 
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The BanniicMs must have settled down for nearly two CHapi-b. 
centuries, before the Niazai irruption into Marwat took place. History. 
The Niazais are Lodis and occupied the hills about Salghar, which 
are now held by the Suleman Khels, until a feud with the Ghilzais Thr^azak. 
compelled them to migrate elsewhere. Marching south by east, 
the expelled tribe found a temporary resting place in Tank. 

There the Niazais lived for several generations, occupying them- 
selves as traders and carriers, as do their kinsmen the Lohani 
Pawindahs in the present day. At length towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, numbers spread north into the plain now 
knoAvn as Marwat, and squatted there as graziers, and perhaps 
too as cultivators, on the banks of the Kurram and Gambila, 
some fifteen miles below the Bannuehi Settlements. There they 
lived in peace for about fifty years, when the Marwat Lohanis, 
a younger branch of the Lodi groux^, s’v^'armed into the country 
after them, defeated them in battle, and drove them across tire 
Kurram at Tang Barra, in the valley beyond which they found 
a final home. At the time of the Kiazai irrux)tion, Marwat seems 
to have been almost uninhabited, excex)t by a sprinkling of 
X)astoral Jats ; but the bank of the Indus axoparently supported a 
considerable Jat and Awan x>opulation. The most important 
sections of the expelled Niazais were the Isakhel, Mushanis 
and a x^ortion of the Sarhangs. The first named took root in the 
south of their new country and shortly developed into agricul- 
turists ; the second settled fartlier to the north roundabout Kamar 
Mushani, and seem for a time to have led a pastoral life ; of the 
Sarhangs, some took ux) their abode at Sultan Khel, while others, 
after drifting about for several generations, permanently estab- 
lished themselves cis-Indus on the destruction of the Ghakkar 
stronghold of Muazzam Nagar by one of Ahmad Shah’s lieuten- 
ants. That event oceurrecl about 1748, and with it terminated 
the long connection of the Gbakkars with Mianwali. They seem 
to have been dominant in the northern parts of the country even 
before the Emx3eror Akbar x>resented itin^'a^ir to two of their 
cliiefs. Buring the civil commotions of Jehangir’s reign the 
Niazais are said to have driven the Gbakkars across the Salt Bange, 
and though, in the following reign, the latter recovered their 
position, still their hold on the country was precarious, and came 
to an end about the middle of the 18th century as stated above. 

The remains of Muazzam Nagar, their local capital, were visible 
on the left high bank of the Indus about six miles south of Mian- 
wali, until the site was eroded by the river about the year 1870. 

The Niazais thus established themselves in Isa Khel over three 
hundred years ago, but their Sarhang branch did not finally 
obtain its present possessions in Mianwali, until nearly 160 years 
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later. The acquisition of their cis-Indus possessions was neces- 
sarily gradual, the country having a settled, though weak 
Government, and being inhabited by Awans and J ats. 

A few of the Khattaks, who had preceded the Niazais into 
the Isa Ehel Tahsil, clung to the foot of the Maidani Eange, and 
could not be driven out by the Mazais. The Bhangi Ehels, a 
strong little section of Khattaks, spread up into the Bhangi 
Khel tract some 400 years ago, and remain there to this day. 

A few families of Biluohch Pathans came across the Indus 
from the Paniala Hills. Of these, one became dominant at 
Piplan, while the others moved on into the Thai and took up 
their abode eventually in and about Jandanwala. 

Prior to the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1738, there is little 
to relate concerning the history of the northern portion of the 
district. The upper half of the district was ruled by the Ghakkars, 
who became feudatories of the Mtrghal Empire, of which the 
district continued to form a part until the invasion of Nadir Shah. 
In 1738 a portion of his army entered Bannu, and by its 
atrocities so cowed the Bannuchis and Marwats that a heavy 
tribute was raised from them. Another portion of the army cross- 
ed the Pezu pass and worked its way down to Dera Ismail Khan. 
The country was generally plundered and contingents raised from 
the neighbourhoods of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan marched 
under Nadir Shah’s banner to the sack of Delhi. In 1739 the 
country west of the Indus was surrendered by the Emperor of Delhi 
to Nadir Shah, and passed after his death to Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

In 1748 a Durrani army under one of Ahmad Shah’s generals 
crossed the Indus at Kalabagh, and drove out the Ghakkars, who 
still ruled in the cis-Indus tracts of the district, owing nominal 
allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi. Their stronghold, Muazzam 
Nagar, was razed to the ground, and hvith then* expulsion was 
swept away the last vestige of authority of the Mughal Emperor 
in these parts. 

Tho district The armies of Ahmad Shah marched repeatedly through the 
district, the cis-Indus portion of which was, with the rest of the 
Kingdom in Punjab, incorporated in the Durrani Kingdom in 1756, and for 
the next sixty years a precarious hold was maintained on their 
eastern provinces, including this district, by Ahmad Shah and his 
successors to the throne of the newly created Kingdom of Kabul. 

The south- Til® history of the Bhakkar Tahsil, comprising the southern 
ern portion of portion of the district both in the period which preceded and 
thedistnc. which followed the incorporation of the district in the 
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Durrani Kingdom, requires separate recording. Its history is chap.i B 
bound up with that of Dera Ismail Kh.an and of Leiah, and to „“-' 
some extent with that of Dera Qhazi Khan. 

During the greater portion of the reign of Ahmad Shah, no I™ p^tL^nof 
regular Grovernors were appointed by the Kabul Government, aedistnot— 
The country was divided between the Hot and Jaskani chiefs, lianoK' 
whose predecessors had been the first Biluch chiefs to form settle- 
ments along the Indus. 

Heferenoes to the original settlements of the first Biluch Settlement 
chiefs are found in Ferishfa and in a Persian manuscript, quoted pt 
in Mr. Tucker’s settlement report of the Dera Ismail Khan fouS 
District. The account given by the latter is, that in 874 Hijn 
(A. D. 1469) Sultan Husain, son of Kutubudin, obtained the Gov- DerT ohMi 
ernment of Multan. He held the forts of Slior and Ohiniot in 
Lyallinir District and of Kot Karor (Kai-or Lallsan) and Din 
Kot (near Kalabagh). Soon after Malik Suhrab, a Dodai Biluch, 
along with his son, Ismail Khan, and Patih Khan and others of 
his tribe arrived from Kech Mekran, and entered the service of 
Sultan Husain. As the hill robbers were then becoming very 
troublesome in the province of Mixltan, Sultan Husain rejoiced 
in the opportune arrival of Malik Suhrab, and assigned to him 
the country from the fort of Karor to Dinkot. “ On this becom- 
ing knowm, many Biluches came from Kech Mekran to the service 
of the Sultan. The lands, cultivated and waste, along the banks of 
the Indus were assigned to the Biluches, and the royal revenue 
began to increase. The old inhabitants of Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Multan relate that after Suhrab ’s arrival, Haji Khan, with his son 
Ghazi Khan and many of their kindred and tribe, came from Kech 
Mekran to enter the service of the Sultan. When the tracts 
along the Indus were in the hands of Malik Suhralj and Haji 
Khan, Malik Suhrab founded a Dera named after Ismail Khan, 
and Haji Khan another, with the name of Ghazi Khan.” This 
accoirnt is confirmed, though in less detail, by the historian 
Ferishta. 

We next hear of these chiefs in A. D. 1540. In that year Submission 
the Emperor Sher Shah visited Khushab and Bhera in the Shah- 
pur District, and made arrangements for bringing into srrbmis- simh! °a. d!, 
sion the south-western portions of the Punjab. . Among other 
chiefs, who then appeared and tendered their submission, were 
Ismail Khan, Ghazi Khan, and Eatih Khan, Dodai Biluches. 

These were probably descendants of the men. mentioned in the 
former reference, it being the custom in these families to have a 
common name, by which the ruling chief for the time being was 
always known. Thus the Hot chiefs of Dera Ismail were always 
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called Ismail Khans, -while the Mirranis of Dera Ghazi were 
called Ghazi Khans and Haji Khans. The Bil aches are spoken of 
in the accounts of that time as a barharoas and daring tribe, that 
had long been settled in great numbers in the lower Punjab. 
Mr. Piyer, in his Settlement Report of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, mentions that the first Ghazi Khan is proved by the 
date on his tomlj to have died in A. D. 1494. This would agree 
with the date in the manuscript quoted above, and would fix the 
latter half of the fifteenth century as the period when the main 
Biluch immigration took place. It would also allow sufficient 
time for the Biluch headmen to have become recognised chiefs of 
the country by the time of Sher Shah’s visit to Khushab in A. D. 
1540. The history of these Biluch settlements is involved in a 
good deal of doubt and confusion, caused in a great measure 
i)y the common custom of the local historians of assigning 
the founding of the principal towns and villages to the chiefs of 
the early settlers or their sons, from whom they are supposed 
to be named. 

The main facts established appear to be that the early 
settlers were grouped under two leading families, the Ismail 
Khans and Ghazi Khans. Both of these were probably of one 
stock, viz., Dodai Biluches ; but this name Dodai disappears 
altogether, and in local history Ghazi Khan’s tribe are known as 
Mirrani Biluches and Ismail Khan’s as Hot Biluches. The 
Dodais are, according to the Biluches, a mixed tribe of Jat origin' 
belonging to the Satha-Siimra clan, now represented by the Sumr 
of Leiah. Doda, their founder, married a Biluch wife. This 
tribe owned Dera Ghazi Khan before the Biluch irruption, and 
retained it, being assimilated by the Biluches. The Mirranis 
of Dera Ghazi Khan were Dodais, the Hots on the contrary were 
Biluches of pure blood. The Hots according to Biluch tradition 
are one of the five main branches into ivhich the Biluches origin- 
ally divided, i.e., Rind, Lashari, Hot, Korai and Jatoi, who took 
their names from the four sons and the daughter of Mir Jalalan, 
the common ancestor. They could scarcely therefore be a branch 
of the Dodai. The Governor of Multan seems to have assigned 
to these two families the lands along the Indus, including both 
hanks, from its junction with the Ohenab upwards. They first 
established themselves on the right bank, but by degrees threw 
out parties who took possession of the eastern bank as -well. The 
Kulaohi chiefs of Dera Patih Khan held an inferior position to 
the Hots and the Mirranis, and, though perhaps at first mde] 3 end- 
ent, were brought into subjection by Hot chiefs at some period 
before the commencement of the 18th century. The head- 
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quarters of the Hot Bikiches were first fixed at Babar, a village chap i-b 
on the Indus twenty miles south of Dera Ismail Khan. They . ’ 

afterwards founded Dera_ Ismail Khan. The ruling chief of this 
family always took the title of Ismail Khan. At the height of The Hot 
their power, they held the Makkalwad from the boundary of 
Sanghar to the Khasor hills. They do not appear to have exer- 
cised any authority over the Pathan tribes of the western Daman. 

The Hots also ruled over Darya Khan and the northern irortioii 
of Bhakkar Tahsil, wliere a grain measure, known as the Hotwala 
topa, is still used instead of the Bhakkar topa, which is the com- 
mon measiire in the country formerly ruled by the Jaskanis. 

\ ery little is known about these Hot chiefs. They ruled con- 
tinuously at Dera Ismail Khan from their first settlement till 
about A. D. 1770, when the last of them, Kusrat Khan, was Theia^tHot 
deposed by the King Ahmad Shall, and taken as a prisoner to 
Kabul. During the period of their ascendanev, the Hots were 
engaged in constant petty wars with the Handapurs and other 
Pathan tribes of the liorder. Kur Muhammad, Kalhora, is also 
said to have had a war with the Hots shortly before Nadir Shah’s 
invasion (A. D. 1738), in the course of which he marched into 
tlieir country as far as Babar. Now and again the armies of 
Nadir Shah and the Durrani king swept through the Derajat, but 
they interfered but little with the internal government of the 
country. After tlie deposition of Nusrat Khan, Dera Ismail 
laan was ruled for 20 years by Governors appointed direct from 
Kabul. In A, D. 1/01, Nusrat Khan was released from imprison- Subsequent 
ment, and given a sanad conferring on him afresh the govern- aeSv 
ment of Dera Ismail Khan. He ivas in possession, however, for 
but a short time. In 1794 A. D. the government of t^e province 
was transferred to Muhammad Khan Saddozai ; Nusral' Khan had 
in consequence to quit Dera. He took care, however, to cany 
off with him a rich merchant, from whom he afterwards exacted 
a heavy ransom. This was his last public act. The Hots 
now disappear from history. Nusrat Khan retiumed, it is true, ' 
and settled near Bilot ; but he possessed no property, and a small 
pension, granted to the family by the Saddozai" Nawabs, was 
stopped on the death of Nawab Sher Mohammad in 1865. 

The Ghazi Klians held the Leiah province as part of the The rise of 
Ghazi territory, much as the Hots of Dera held Darya Khan, Jaskanis.. 
neither of them having their head-quarters in the cis-Indus 
tahsils. It was under these circumstances that the Jaskanis rose 
to power. ^ At the beginning of the 17th century, under Biluch 
Khan, their chief, they established their independe/iee from the 
Mirranis of Dera Ghazi, whose hold on the Leiah province was , . 
then lost. . 
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The leading Biliich tribes of the Bliakkar, as of the Leiab 
Tahsil, all claim descent from Bilucli Khan. These include 
the Ja&kanis, Mandranis, Mamdanis, Kandanis, and Sarganis. 
Biluoh Khan was succeeded by Jasak Kban, Bhakkar Kban, 
Langar Kban and other cMefs of his family, whose deeds are much 
esaggerated by local tradition. 

At the beginning of the 17th century, the Jaskanis ruled 
over Bhakkar and Leiah and across the Thai to the Chenab side. 
They came occasionally into contact with the Sjkhs who were 
then becoming a power in the Punjab. Biluch Khan, the Blind, 
one of tlie most famous of these Jaskanis, is said to have been 
killed in A. D. 1746 in a figbt with Jbanda Singh and Ganda 
Singh, the Sikh leaders. It is probable that the real date of this 
event Avas somewhat later, and that this is the same Jlianda 
Singh AvJio took Multan in A. D. 1773. In Ounningham’s History 
of the Sikhs it is mentioned tliat from 177 v A. D. to the retaking 
of Multan by the Kabul King, the Bhangi Sikhs were predomi- 
nant in all the southern Punjab, and that they seem to have 
possessed Mankera as well as Multan, and to have levied 
exactions from Kalabagh. downwards.” Local tradition is against 
Mankera having been occupied by the Sikhs before its final cap- 
ture by Ranjit Singh, and any expedition made by them in this 
direction can have been little more than a transitory raid.* 

Pateh Kban succeeded his father, Biluoli Khan, the Blind. 
ToAvards the end of his rule, jSTusrat Khan, Hot, of Hera Ismail 
Khan, crossed over to Bhakkar, and defeated Pateh Khan’s son, 
Husrat, whom he took prisoner Avith him to Hera. Hasan Khan, 
Laskrani, A^ho Avas Wazir to Pateh Khan, AAms ordered on this to 
attack Hera, but he made excuses ; and an attempt of Nusrat 
Jaskani’s mother to obtain his release led to her attempted viola- 
tion by Nusrat Khan, Hot. Nusrat, Jaskani, aaus after this re- 
leased, but both he and his father Pateh Khan poisoned themselves 
through sliame at the disgrace. The whole affair Avas a great 
scandal ; and as Nusrat Khan, Hot, bore a bad character as a 
tyrant and Avinebibber, the King, Ahmed Shah, Avho AA'as desirous 
of tightening his hold over tliese semi-independent provinces, 
took advantage of the excuse to deprive him of his government, 
and to remove him as a prisoner to Kabul. MeanAAdxile .Hasan 
Khan, Laskrani, ruled the cis-Indus country in the name of Hayat 


*Tlie history of these times is wrapped in much obscurity, and the accounts being based only 
on tradition are often contradictory. One account makes" out that Eiliich Khan’s branch of the 
Jaskani family, having been ousted from Bhakkar, called in the Sikhs. A Sikh force accordingly 
entered the country vid Kulnr Kot, and replaced Biluch Khan as ruler. This account declares that 
Biluch Khan died a natural death, and not in battle with the Sikhs at all. There are two palm 
trees at Bhakkar, named Jhan<ia Singh and Granda Singh, and it is probable that these chiefs 
may have passed through with their forces in the course of some raid. 
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Khan, the grandson of the former chief, Fateh Khan. Being CHAP.-b. 
desirous, however, to keep the Government in his ow hands, Histatw. 
he continued to keep Hayat Khan under close surveillance in the — 
fort of Mankera, even after the latter had attained his majority, 

Hayat Khan eventually managed to escape, and getting togethm* 
a party, he defeated Hasan Khan, and took him prisoner. Hasan 
Khan was soon afterwards murdered by some of Hayat Khan’s 
attendants, who were opposed to him. The Government of the Hayat Kimn, 
Jaskanis, however, was now fast breaking irp. The Sarganis, who 
were then a strong tribe and had been much pampered by Hayat 
Khan, took offence at an expedition fitted out by Hayat Khan 
against one Gul Muhammad of TJeh, a holy individual, who had 
been trying to establish his independence in the Ohenab country. 

They accordingly attacked him treacherously, and murdered him 
in his fort of Mankera. This was in A. D. 1787. After this 
the Sarganis, under their chief, Gola Khan, held out for some Muhammad 
time against Muhammad Khan, the brother and successor of the Hhan, 
deceased Hayat Khan, They were eventually defeated by the 
Jaskani party under the leadership of Diwan Ladda Earn," and 
their chief Gola having been killed in this action, the Sarganis 
came to terms with Muhammad Khan, and were bought off mth 
the Munda-Shergarh country, which was granted to them in 
jagir. 

The overthrow of the Jaskanis was eventually compassed in 
1789 by the Serais under Abdul Kabbi. 

These Serais were the same as the KaUioras, who had been xhe Serais of 
ousted from Sindh in 1772. They had waged a long conflict with Karhoras. 
the Kabul kings for the overlordship of the Hera Ghazi Khan 
country, where the Mirranis under Wazir Mahmud Khan had 
played a double game, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other. 

Hur Muhammad, one of the Kalhora princes, had fought 
with the Hots at Hera Ismail Khan, and it is not improbable 
that the Kalhoras had, for a time, prior to Nadir Shah’s invasion, 
imposed their authority over the Jaskanis at Leiah. Over Hera 
Ghazi Khan they maintained a claim, in spite of the Kabul 
kings, until their own expulsion from Sindh at the hands of the 
Talpurs in 1772, This event threw them entirely into the hands 
of the Kabul king, and they retired with their following to the 
Hera Ghazi Khan District, where they were granted considerable 
jagirs. Henceforth they are known as Serais, instead of by their 
old name of Kalhoras. The Serais, finding themselves stranded 
at Hera Ghazi Khan with a large armed following, now commenced 
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ended bis days as a dependent on Hasad Khan, the Nutkani Chief 

of Sagar. 'Thus ended the line of the Jaskam chief s after a rule 
of more than 200 years. 

AMui BaM Abdul Nabi, Serai, held the Leiah Government only for three 

years. Complaints were made to the King of his tyrannical rule, 
He is ousted -^yinle an apjiointmeiit**’ was wanted for Muliammad 

Saddozai. Tliis man was cousin to Miizaffar Khan, hsawab of 
Khan, Saddo. ^tiltaii, for wliom he had for some time acted as Governor of 
jsai, in 1792. Satisfaction of the King. A sanacl, therefore, was 

soon drawn out, appointing Muhammad Khan Kaivab and Gover- 
nor of the Sindh-Sagar Doab from Kallur Kot to Mahniud Kot, 
and from the Indus to the Chenab. Muhammad Khan had still 
to take possession, which was not to be done without nghting. 

He was met by Abdul Kabi near Leiah, and in the battle that 

ensued, the Serais had at first the advantage, and the Kawab a 
neonle fled. Nawab Mubammad Khan himself was ready to fly, 
kving, “ Wliat can a King do without an army ?” but was stopped 
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did not, liowever, retain possession of the Tiwana country. This CH ap.i-b . 
was the origin of the feud between the Multani Pathans and the mstory, 
Tiwanas. The celebrated Malik Patteh Tiwana, who took so _ 
leading a part in the history of Dera Ismail Knan duiing the 
years immediately preceding annexation, was grandson of this Khan,^Mao- 
Malik Khan Muhammad. Bspeakion 

The Nawab also sent Diwan Manak Pai across the Indus Kwanas. 
against the Khasors, who had killed a holy Sayyid of Belot. The 
Khasors were eventually defeated, and the Nawab took their subjaction. 
country and built a fort there. 

Meanwhile Taimur Shah had died in 1793. _ He was succeed- 
ed by Zaman Shah, whose title was, however, disputed by Prince seizes Prince 
Humayun. In 1794., Humayun made his second attempt to Humyamin 
recover the kingdom from Shah Zaman,_but was defeated, and 
fled to Sagar where Massu Khan, Nutkani, chief of Sagar, assist- 
ed him and managed to smuggle him across the Dera Pateh Khan 
ferry. He got to Leiah, aiid stopped at a well, where curiosity 
was excited by his paying an aslirafi apiece for a few sticks of 
sugarcane that he had taken. The news came to the ears of 
Nawab Muhammad Khan, who happened to be at Leiah at the 
time. The Nawab suspected that it must be the prince Huma- 
yun, for Avhose capture strict orders, with promises of untold 
rewards, had been issued by Zaman Shah. He accordingly collect- 
ed some horsemen and pursued Humayun, whom he caught up 
at a w'ell in the Thai, some fifteen miles from Leiah. Humayun 
liad some 20 or 30 horsemen with Mm, who in desperation made 
a good fight. The young prince, the son of Humayun, was kill- 
ed, and Humayun was taken prisoner and brought into Leiah. 

The Nawab at once reported the capture of Humayun to the king 
Zaman Shah, who sent orders that Humayun’s eyes should be put 
out, and his companions disembowelled. He also conferred on 
the Nawab the name of Sarbiland Khan, and the Government of 
Dera Ismail Khan, in addition to that which he already held. 

The orders of the king were carried out at Leiah. ^ Among Huma- 
yun’s attendants, who suffered, was a brother of Patteh Khan, 

Barakzai. Humayun himself passed the rest of Ms life in 
confinement. 

The province of Dera, of which Muhammad Khan now became Attempts 
Governor, extended from the Khasor range to the Sagar country, 
ruled over by the Nutkani chief. The whole of the Makkalwad intosubjeo- 
submitted at once to the new Nawab. Not so the tracts occupied 
by the Pathan clans. These tribes were bound to furnish the 
king with a body of horse, or a money commutation in lieu of 
service. The king also levied the jada, or tax on Hindus, 
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CHAP.V-B. througli the whole Daman. Beyond the payment of this revenne 
HiS^ry. the Pathan tribes were quite independent of the king and his 
— ■ ' local Grovernor. An attempt was made by Muhammad Khan 
MXLiad to reduce the Mian Khels, and he took many of their villages and 
Khan, saddo- forced their Khan to fly ; but the fugitive Khan went to his ene- 
zat,i792-isi6. Gundapui’s, and in spite of their internal jealousies, the 

tribes joined together under the lead of the great Sarwal- Khan, 
and compelled the Nawab to abandon his design. As, however, the 
Durrani monarchy commenced to break ujp the power of Muham- 
mad Khan gradually increased. At last, in A. D. 1813, he sent a 
large force, under Diwan Manak Eai, against the Gundapurs, and 
overthrew them at Maddi, and burned the town of Kulachi. 
A fine was put on the Gundapurs, and as^ they failed to pay it, 
they were deprived of all their eastern villages. Diwan Manak 
Rai aftei’wards proceeded to rectify the boundaries of the Mian 
Death of Na- Khels ill a similar way, and before the death of Muhammad 
m^Khar" Khan his rule ivas to some extent established over all the Daman 
in 1815. tract except Tank. His attempts against Tank were baffled by 
Sarwar Khan, who used to flood the surrounding country on his 
approach. Nawab Muhammad Khan had his head- quarters at 
Mankera and Bhakkar, and governed Dera by Deputy. In 1815 
he died. He left no son, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Hafiz Ahmed Khan. 

Succeeded by Muhamiuad Khan was undoubtedly a man of great character, 

lhal and during his lifetime the Sikhs abstained from attacking the 
1815-1825. ’ Leiah territories. Immediately on his death a demand for tribute 
was made on Ms successor, Hafiz Ahmed Khan. On his refusal 
Ms forts of Khangarli and Mahmud Kot were occupied by the 
Sikhs, and great atrocities were perpetrated on the Muhammadan 
population of the neighbourhood, till Hafiz Ahmed Khan procured 
the withdrawal of the Sikh garrison by the payment of a large 
sum of money, and thus recoi^ered his forts, with part also of the 
plunder extorted. After this the Sikh Government continued to 
press the Nawab with all kinds of extortionate demands. Among 
other things Kanjit Singh was especially fond of seizing any 
valuable horses tliat he might hoar of, and made the Nawab yield 
up some of his special favourites. In 18-8, Multan, in spite of the 
gallant resistance offered by Nawab Muzaffar Khan, had been 
The Sikhs Mken by the Siklis. Nawab Hafiz Ahmed Khan had not dared 
to assist his brother Nawab and kinsman in the struggle. 

The Nawab of McanwMle ill the general scramble for territory wMch 
^S«TsaKhei Commenced early in the last century among these quondam 
and Mianwau, vassals but now independent princes, Nawub Hafiz Ahmed Khan 
managed to annex in 1818 Isa Khel, as well as part of the cis- 
Indus tract of Mianwali and his troops accompamed by a Rev- 
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enue Collector, Diwan Manak Rai, overran Marwat. Bnt he was chap.i-b 
not left long to enjoy the frnits of his conquest. In the autumn 
of 1821 Ranjit Singh, disengaged from more serious matters, 
determined to reduce him. He accordingly marched with an 
army through Shahi^ur to a point on the "Indus opposite Bera 
Ismail Khan. He sent a force of 8,000 men across the idver, and Sic,i?o of Jhm- 
on this the tow-n was surrendered by the Governor, Biwan Manak 
Rai. Bhakkar, Leiah, Khangarh and Maujgarh were all succes- 
sively reduced without resistance. Mankera, fortified by a mud 
wall, and having a citadel of bricks, hut protected more^ by its 
position in the midst of a desert, was now the only stronghold 
remaining. A division was advanced for the investment of this 
place on the 18th November. Sardar Khan, Badozai, a hold 
impetuous man, recommended the Nawab to march out at once 
and attack the Sikhs. “ To fight in the plain,” said he “ is the 
business of a lion, to hide in a hole that of a fox.” The Nawab, 
however, was not to be persuaded, and preferred to stand a siege. , 

The Sikhs now set beldars to dig kacha wells for the use of the 
troops, and in the meantime water had to be brought on camels 
and bullocks from Maujgarh. TJie wells were ready by 26th 
November and Ranjit Singh then moved to Mankera with his 
main force, and on the 26th November the investment ivas 
completed. The bombardment of the place continued for ten 
days after this, but not without loss to the besiegers. At last 
one of the minarets of the fort mosque having been broken by 
the Silch fire, the Nawab looking on this as an unlucky omen, 
and thinking that enough had been done for honour, proposed 
terms, and agreed to surrender the fort on condition of being 
allow'ed to march out with his arms and property, and to retain 
the town and province of Bera, with a suitable jagir. Ranjit its swreuaer, 
Singh granted the terms, and the place was surrendered accord- 
ingly. The Nawab was treated with great civility, and was sent 
with an escort to Bera. Ranjit Singh now annexed the cis-Indus The Sikh 
tahsils and the Bera Ratteh Khan &gMa. At the time he 
enforced engagements for tribute on the chiefs of Tank and 
Sagar. The fort of Mankera was put in charge of a Governor, 
who held directly under the Sikh Government, and was never 
entrusted to the local Kardars. 

No sooner had the insatiable Ranjit Singh gained the Indus 
for a frontier, then he determined to advance it to the Suleiman 
Range itself. In 1823 he crossed the Indus at the head of a large 
force, marched through Isa Khel and Marwat without opposition, 
and pushed on to the outskirts of Bannu, But after staying a 
month or two, he retired without attempting to plant a garrison 
in the trans-Indue country. 
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Uaiiiit Siii£?li now pnt Battan Oliand in charge of the land 
revenue i the annexed territories of Bhakkar and Leiah, and 
Mmrr of the custonrs. These were suspended atte two jears, 

on account of their bad management and oppression. 

Das Gurwara, wdiose family still resides at Mankera, was th^i 
am ointedS^^^^^ in his time the Bhidwals re W to 

nav twli, and at first defeated the Sikli forces sent againsu them 
hut were eventually defeated and heavily fined. Tne rule ol 
Naravan Das was exceedingly oppressive, and on tne people 

e^SSiin-toBaniit Singh, General Yentura was appointed to 
examine Narayan Das’ accounts. Narawan Das took poison, and 
his son Tei Bhan ivas squeezed, and made to pay up all <lefa.- 
?ations with a fine. He was then appointed in the room of his 
Sther hut, being unable to pay the full assessment, was removed 
S a yii Abdul Samand Bado.a. Jaju*. d De^a 

Din Banah wus then appointed Governoi (A. D. 1828). lie 
Tnd a boundary dispute with Hasad Khan of Sagar, regarding 
ile bXta the bed of tbe Indus. The Nau-ab’s foroas met 
those of Hasad Khan at Bet Balu, but in spite of the gallan ry 
of their leader, Nasar Khan, Popalzai, of Doeharkha, and of the 
Bhidwal horsemen, the rest of the Naw^ab’s troops ran away, and 
Hasad Khan remained in possession of the di^nited territory. 
Khoshal Singh, Khalsiah, was now" deputed by Baiijit Singh to 
the assistance of Abdul Samand Khan. He came witn his troops 
to Mankera, and promised to drive Hasad Khan out of Sagar, 
'inrl to o-ive his territory to Abdul Samand Khan for Es. 2o,UOO. 
Having been paid the money, he crossed over to Sagar, _ and got 
Hasad'Klian to pay him Es. 25,000 more to leave him alone. 
Havino- thus made Es. 50,000 he returned to Lahore, and left Ab- 
dS Samand Klian and Hasad Khan to figlit it out. All this fight- 
ini and bribery prevented Abdul Samand Khan from paying up 
hKrTvenuf^f4; ^ohe was sold up, and his Dera Dm Panah 
confiscated. In A. D. 1831, Bajkaur was ajjpomted 
iiaradar and after him Khalsa Khazan Singh. Kventually in 1837, 
tdc tile whole of the cis-Indus country as far as Mianwali wns made 
oyOTtoSiiwan Sawau Mai, the Sikh Governor of Multaip in whose name 

it was successively governed by his son, Karin iNaraj^nn and Ins 
orandso" "Wazir Ohand. Sawan M.al was a wise and able Gov- 
£or far famed for the excellence of his revenue administration 
ATtfl tor his o-eneral encouragement of agriculture. His name is 
7m a houXld word in the cis-Indus tahsils. He died in 1845, 
aSwiTooSdedbyUssouMulEai. Shortly rfter tbia, the 

second Sikh War broke out, and was folloAved by the annexation 

of the whole country by 4he English Government. 



In 1847 Sir H, Edwardes, then Assistant Resident at Lahore, 
had been deputed to visit these parts. He was at Dera Eatteh W, i84a 
Khan when in Aj>ril 1848 he heard the news of the outbreak of 
the second Sikh war. He immediately crossed the river to Leiah, 
but retreated on the advance of a force sent by Hiwan Mulraj. 

The nest month passed in movements and counter-movements in 
the neighbourhood of Leiah. Meanwhile Edwardes had collected 
a mixed force made up mainly of Multani Eathans, and of men 
of the Gandaptir, Ushtarana and other border tribes. On 21st 
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The Isa Khel Tahsil continued subject to the Nawab of Hera 
until 1836 wLen it was formally incorporated in the Sikh History. 
Kingdom. But for the ten or twelve years subsequent to Ranjit sikiil^ans- 
Singh’s expedition in 1823, the KaAvab’s sovereignty Aras more qoninisa 
shadow than substance. Prom 1823 to 1845 Maiwat and Bannu 
were every second or third year invaded by a large Sikh army, isaKhei.' 
and in these expeditions the Sikhs used to march througli Isa 
Khel Avhenever they required it as a highAvay, and treated the 
Nawab and his Government Avith scant courtesy. 

The connection of the Sikhs AAuth the MiauAvali Tahsil had 
commenced toAA'ards the close of the reign of Taimur Shah. Be- 
fore his death in 1793, the Sikh troops had on several occasions 
overrun the greater part of MiauAA'ali, and levied contributions 
and tribute from its villages, hut it AA^as not until after the fall 
of Mankera in 1822 that it AA'as completely annexed and settled. 

It must not be imagined that under the Sikhs the whole 
cis-Indus territory formed one compact Government. A great 
portion of it was lield in jagfir. ’Each jagirdar possessed judicial 
and executive authority Avithin the limits of his jagir and was 
quite independent of the Kardar to Avhom the hhalsa portion of 
the district happened to be leased. These jagirdars were almost 
invariably non-residents, and put in agents, known as Hakims, to 
manage their estates. These Hakims AA^ere more or less in the 
habit of raiding on one another, and lifting cattle, and the 
country, till the time of SaAvan Mai, was generally in a disturbed 
state. These fagirs AA'ere mostly in the Thai. Haidarabad, Khan- 
pur, Dullewala, Nurpur were all held by different Sikh Sirdars. 

The Sindhanwala family held the Panchkota tract, so named 
from the fiAm principal places which it included (Harnauli, 
JandanAAmla, Piplan, Kalur and Harya Khan)-. The Panchkota 
jagir aaus resumed about A. H. 1844, and made over on ijara to 
Sawan Mai, and none of the large jagir s were continued after 
annexation. The Avhole of the cis-Indus /apirs granted by the 
Sikh Government, with the exception of one or two small villages, 
have noAV been resumed. 
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May be heard of the occupation of Dera Ghazi Khan hy a force 
that he had sent down the right bank of the Indus under Van 
Oortlandt, He then proceeded to move towards Multan. On 
his inarch he fought the battles of Kaneri and Sadduzam, in 
which his rough levies behaved Avith great gallantry. These same 
forces took part in the siege of Multan, under General Whish. 
On the taking of Multan, 22nd January 1849, the greater number 
were discharged, and returned to their homes. Two thousand, 
however, of Edivardes’ levies ivere retained in Government employ , 
and the leading Sirdars all received handsome pensions. 

On 29th March 1849 the Punjab ivas annexed, and the terri- 
tories, now comprised in the Mianivali District, became formally 
a portion of the British Empire. In the organisation of the pro- 
vince that immediately followed, there were formed the districts 
of Leiah and Dera Ismail Khan. 

The Isa Khel Tahsil, together Avith Marivat, AvasthroAvn into 
the Dera Ismail Khan District, AAdiile the cis-Indus tahsils (except 
a portion of the Mianwali District east of the Salt Range, Avhioh 
then Avas a jpart of the Jhelum District!, were incorporated in the 
district of Leiah. Erom the time of annexation until the Mu- 
tiny of 1857 the history of the tract Avas uneventful. 

The following account of the CA'ents of 1857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Report : — At the two stations of Bannu. and 
Dera Ismail Khan, in this district, tliere were located 2 regiments 
of Punjab Infantry, 2 of Punjab Cavalry, 2 Punjab Batteries, 
1 Sikh Infantry Regiment, 1 very Aveak Police Battalion, and 180 
Police Horse. Many of these troops Avere instantly ordered aAvay 
to Peshawar, Jhelum, &c., and for tAvo days, until the arrival of 
the 3rd Sikh Infantry from Dera Ismail Khan, the station of 
Bannu was guarded only by a Battery of Punjab Artillery and 
the inhabitants of the country, “ an experiment, ” says Captain 
Coxe, Deputy Commissioner, “ which it might have been dangerous 
to protract. ” The rapid march of the troops caused a temporary 
panic amongst the traders of Bannu. Captain Coxe closed the 
gates and talked the people out of their fears. A fresh cause of 
anxiety Avas caused by the arrival of the suspected 39th Native 
Infantry from Jhelum. Captain Coxe felt their presence a 
source of imminent danger until 600 or 700 Multani horse 
had been raised and collected at Dera Ismail Khan. The 39th 
were quietly disarmed on the 14th July Avithout the presence 
of other troops. Three days before this. Captain Renny, Com- 
manding 3rd Sikh Infantry, informed the Deputy Commissioner 
of a plot among the Hindustanis of his regiment, 113 in number 
to murder all theii* officers. These 113 men were disarmed the 
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same evening, and were subsequently dismissed tlie service. Tbe CHAPIB. 
plot could not be brouglit borne to them, tbougb there is little 
doubt it bad been laid. Another conspiracy was reported amongst 
the 39th Native Infantry at Dera Ismail Khan with the object 
of seizing the fort. Timely information saved it. When the news 
of the mutiny at Mianwali of the portion of the 9th Irregular 
Cavalry reached Captain Ooxe, he marched to the Indus with a 
party of Multani horse, and, travelling 60 miles in 17 hours, raised 
all the country to act against them if requisite, and sent Mr. Cowan, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, to follow them up. His force, co- 
operating with Captain Hoekin’s party, was instrumental in effect- 
ing their destruction. The frontier tribes were turbulent during 
this period as is their wont, but the presence of a movable column 
sent by the Chief Commissioner restrained them from ravaging our 
territory. 

The Leiah District remained very tranquil. Only one or two 
slight j)unishments were inflicted for offences connected with the 
mutiny. Much anxiety wms caused at one time by the arrival of 
a wing of the l7th Irregular Cavalry under Captain Hockin, but 
it remained firm. When the Kharral insurrection broke orrt in 
September, Captain Hockin marched against the rebels, leaving 
at Leiah 40 of his men wiio had fallen under suspicion. The day 
before he marched new^s readied Leiah that the whole of the 9th 
Irregular Cavalry had mutinied at Mianwali. Captain Kendall 
says : — “ I certainly at first thought it was a deep-laid scheme for 
raising the whole country, that the 9th Irregular Cavalry wmre to 
appear before Dera Ismail Khan, be joined by the 39th Native 
Infantry, come on to Leiah, pick up the wing'^of the l7th Light 
Cavalry, go towards Gugera, coalescing with the tribes, and march 
on to Multan (wKere there w'ere tw'o suspected regiments of 
Native Infantry). It was feasible, and would have temporarily 
lost us the lower Punjab.” But this dreaded junction did not 
take place. The new’s proved to be an exaggeration. The muti- 
neers of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, who, strange to say, were all 
men of the cis-Sutlej States were only 30 in number, and were 
entirely destroyed in a desperate fight in which Mr. Thomson, the 
Extra Assistant of Leiah, wns very dangerously wuunded. His 
gallant conduct in this most spirited little battle was conspicuous. 

The Bhakkar Tahsil until 1860 was knowm by the name of 
Darya Khan, its former head-quarters station. At annexation 
the tract now comprised in it w^as divided betAveen the old 
Mankera and Darya Khan Tahsils. In 1853-64 the Mankera 
Tahsil AAns abolished, the Khushab taluqm being transferred to 
Shahpur ; the Ohaubara, Nawankot and Maujgarh taluquas to 
Leiah; and the remainder of the tahsil being incorporated in 
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Darya Klian. The taluqm ■■ of Piplan and Harnanli belonging to 
iit S Khan Tahsil were at the same time transferred to 

as the Kaehhi Tahsil The Thyana 

SmUiri«Zwgw«a, which were afterwards 

Mo3to the Mianwali, and not tatlie Bhakkar Tahal. A few 
idllao3 the DeraTalisil, lying on the left bank of the Indns, 

^wre tensferred to Bhakkar in 1857. These villages were 19 in 
number and form a fringe along the Indus from Gisiikori to Bet 
BoSha! ’ The Bhakkar Tahsil, as finaUy arrapd, contained _ the 
M&g tduquas :-Kalm% Darya Khaii, Nawabpur (fanpn), 
Ma Bhakkar, China, Olmng (Shekham) , Notak, Behai, Pir Ashab, 
Khanpiir, Jandanwala, Dullewala, Mankera and Haidaiabad. 

On 1st January 1861 Leiah District was abolished, and the 

Deraiat Division was formed with Bannu for its most nor;^ein 

Silt. The trans-Indus tahsils of Bannu, Manrat and I^_ Khel, 
which l^ad previously belonged to the Dera Ismail hlhan Distiict, 
ndSfits held-quartis at Edwardesabad, together with the cis- 
Indus Tahsil of Mianwali, which had fornied a suo^Amsion of the 
Leiah District, were now constituted into Jie new Bannu Distuct. 
The tract called Pakhar or Khudri, which lies east of the Salt 
Eano’e was in 1862 transferred from the Jhelum District to 
walC while eighteen villages of the iSAirpiu ikga were transferred 
from Mianwali to Shahpur. The Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsih 
were formed into a sub-division with its head- quarters at hlianvAli. 
The Leiah and Bhakkar Tahsils were on the other hand thrown 
into the new Dera Ismail Khan District, of which they formed a 

sub-division. . _ . 

On the separation of the North-West Prontier Province 
from the Puniab a further reconstitution took place, and on Jth 
Noveipber 1901 tlie Mianwali District was rormea out of tlie four 
tahsils'of Isa Khel, Mianwali, Bhakkar and Leiah, the two former 
being taken from Bannu, and the two latter from Dera Ismail 
Khan District. 

The head- quarters were fixed at _ Mianw''ali, the Bhakkar 
sub-division was maintained, and the district was included in the 
Multan Division. 

Prom 1st April 1909 the Leiah TAhsil was transferred to 
the MuzafEargarh District, and the district of Alianw^li, consist- 
ing now of three tahsils only, was attached to the Rawalpindi 

Division, _ , . 

Since the Mutiny the history of the district has been 
uneventful, with the exception of occasional armed dakaities of a 
serious character organised by marauders from outside the district. 
In nrosperitv the district has steadily developed. 
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The Mianwali District is the most sparsely populated district CHAP.i-c 
of the Province with a density of 64 persons only per sq^uare 
mile. The large hill area which the district includes, the vast 
expanse of Thai, and the large proportion of unculturable land 
in the bed of the Indus account for this result. 

Table No. 6 of Part B gives statistics for each tahsil and 
for the whole district showing the distribution of population be- 
tween towns and villages. 

The subjoined table compares the population in 1911 of each 
tahsil with that of 1901 : — 


Density and 
distribution. 


Of the three tahsils the density jrer square mile is greatest 
in Isa Khel (95), in Mian'wali it is 90, and in Bhalckar 43 only, 
the latter tahsil having the greatest proportion of desert Thai. 

The most thickly populated tract in the district is that 
which lies immediately above and beloAv the high banks of the 
Indus. 

Table No. 7 gives details of the urban population, 
district contains four towns and 396 villages. 

The four towns are Mianwali, Isa Khel, Kalabagh and 
Bhakkar, this being the order in which they rank accoi'diiig to 
population. 

Of these, Bhakkar has grown very little in the last twenty 
years, while Isa Khel and Kalabagh hare diminished. 

The formation of villages varies in different parts of the dis- 

In the mountainous tract of Bhangi Khel there is no central 
village, each bit of land or tappa having a cluster of huts, the size 
of the liamlet being proportionate to the amount of cultivation 
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Character o£ 
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i . ■ . 

1901. 


1911. 

Variation, per cent. 

Hiaiiwali 

119,074 

1 

138,380 

+ 16-2 

Bhahlcar 

118,612 

i 

CO 

+ 13-9 

IsaKhd 

64,221 

J v' 

67,870 

+ 5-7 

Total 

' ■ ; . : ' . j 

301,910 

' ■ !' 

341,377 

+ 13-1 
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in the neighbonrliood. The whole eotintry is indeed dotted with 
solitary houses built alongside the cultivated fields. 

In the rough country called Khudri, east of the Salt Range, 
the villages are strong collections of houses, built generally ^on 
an elevation, either on the bank of some stream, which supplies 
water throughout the year, or near some depression, which can be 
embanked for the storage of rain water. Wells are generally 
sunk in the environs of the village. 

The older village sites seem to have been selected with refer- 
ence to their natural strength in warfare, but outlying hamlets 
called loandhas or dhoks are now common in the flat country 
for the convenience of those whose lands are distant from the 
parent village. 

In the hill encircled plain of the Mianwali and Isa Khel 
Tahsils the villages arc generally large groups of houses, 
built either at the foot of the hills, or near the river bank, 
the water-supply being the main determining factor in the 
selection of the site. In the hillside villages perennial stream- 
lets and springs, and in the riverside villages, wells supply 
the drinking water. Security of life and property and exten- 
sion of cultivation have, however, encouraged the development 
of numerous outlying hamlets or ivandhas in the sj)ace in- 
tervening between the river and the hills. These, however, have 
to depend mainly on rain water eolleeted in ponds. Large ponds 
are a prominent feature of all villages and hamlets removed from 
the river. In the Kachhi or riverain tract there are no strong 
villages towards the extreme north, oudng to the destructive na- 
ture of the river floods. In this tract, as well as in the heart of 
the Kachhi throughout its length, the habitations consist of clus- 
ters of thatched huts, but from Silwan southwards in the more 
protected area, which immediately borders the eastern high bank, 
the villages are larger and built of mud for the most part, though 
thatch is also largely used even here. In villages that are not 
situated in the actual bed of the river, the favourite position is 
just above the high bank as near to its edge as possible. In the 
Bhakkar Tahsil, some of the largest villages are thus situated. 

In the Thai proper there are a feAV large ahadis of old 
stan^ng, but every well in the village area is a little hamlet, con- 
taining one or more houses according to requirements, as it is not 
possible to work a well day and night without a certain number 
of men permanently residing there. In most villages the main 
abadi, from which the village is named, is merely tlie largest ham- 
let out of many. 



Increase, per cent. 


During the census of 1891 large gangs of labourers, employ- 
ed on the construction of the Mari-Attock liailway, Avere included 
in the district figures, while in 1901 the enumeiWon coincided 
with a period, AAiien a failure of the rains in the preceding year 
had temporarily driA'en many persons to migrate from Isa Khe/ 
to Marwat. The increase in population per cent. l?etween 1883 


Year. 


Population. 
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The toAAUis generally have only one main bazar running 
through the centre. The mosques, cVicirmsalas, miA. temj)les are 
generally built in prominent places. The dAvelling houses open 
either into lanes or into open spaces connected by lanes Avith the 
principal thoroughfares. The toAAOi of Bhakkar is encircled by a 
Avail, but has of recent years shoAvn a tendency to OA'erfloAV this 
circumscribing limit. The toAvn of Kalabagh has a picturesque 
situation. The houses are built against the side of an almost 
precipitous hill, and are piled one upon another in successive tiers, 
the roof of one tier forming the street giving access to the next. 
Above a cliff overhangs the toAAm and immediately beloAV it the 
Indus flows. 

The villages of the district are for the most part built Avith- 
out system, but groAv at haphazard as occasion requires. In the 
majority of cases space is no object. The fcAV shops of the village 
are usually arraiiged m the largest and mo.st central lane. The 
shopkeeper usually sells supplie.s of all kinds, including cloth, as 
Avell as being the village banker. The number of shops in a vil- 
lage is an index of its prosperity. Every village has one or more 
mosques Avith a large platform attached to it. " Some of the larger 
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villages also contain 


or rooms intended for the use of 


travellers, and in smaller villages there are similar rooms attach- 
ed to the mosques and xxsed for this purpose. 

During the last four censuses there has been a steady groxAffh Omwth oi 
in the population of the district, as set forth in the folloAving 
table : — 


1881 

262,266 


1891 

287,026 

■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■: ■■ . ■■ . 

■■ ■ - 9 * 4 . „ ' 

1901 

sox, 910 

5*2 

1911 

£41,377 

13*1 
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Table No. 8 gives the principal statistics of migration in and 
ont of the district'during the past four decades. . 

Most of the migration consists in the interchange of persons 
v-dtli the districts immediately neighbouring, especially ^Tith 
Shahpur, Attock, Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan. 

Other than these changes, the only noteAvorthy figures of 
the 1911 census show that the district then contained 1,400 persons 
born in Afghanistan, and that of persons born in the Mianwali 
District tliere were as many as 4,987 residing in the district of 
Lyallpnr. The latter figure is of course due to emigration to 
tlie Lower Chenab Canal Colony. Out of the population of 
341,377, enumerated in the district in 1911, it was found that 
13,662 persons or four per cent, had been born outside the dis- 
trict, Avliile 16,293 persons born in the Mianwali District were 
at the time of the census found residing elsewhere in the Punjab. 

The interchange with neighbouring districts is the . result 
of inter-marriages and the fact that the boundaries of the district 
are not for the most part co-extensive with ihe areas settled by 
its leading tribes. 

The immigrants from Afghanistan above mentioned are 
mainly Powindah graziers, who frequent all parts of the district, 
but especially the Thai, in the winter months. 

Table 10 gives the figures for age, sex, and civil condition. 

As regards age, the statistics are affected by several con- 
siderationsr such as the vague ideas which the people entertain 
as to their real age, and the common habit of preferring certain 
numbers to others in statmg their ages. For instance, thirty- 
two is a very favourite age for a man to describe himself, and it 
is often made to do duty for the age of persons varying Ijetween 
twenty -five and forty : similarly eighty years is a not uncommon 
synonym for old age generally. 

The following figures show’ the distribution by age of every 
1,000 of the population : — 
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The number of persons crossing the limits of sixty years is 
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comparath'ely small : one sees few old people in the villages. CHAP. l-C. 
Tills may be partly due to great variation between the popuia- 
excessive'heat of the summer and the severe cold of the ■winter, tion. 
■which must tell upon persons of advancing years. Ao^e ^stics. 

Table No. 11 gives the birth and death, rate for each year. 

Since 1901 the birth rate has exceeded the death rate in two 
years only, namely 1908 and 1911. 

There is no doubt that the registration of deaths is likely 
to be more accurate than that of births. 

The following statements shoiv the annual birth and death 
rates from 1901 to 1910 compared in each case with the average 
for the province ; — 

Birthrate. 


Year 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Diritrict ... 

' 

36* 

42' 

42*1 

1 

42*1 

! . 

46-2 

44*9 

39* 

'M-S 

39-V 

48*9, 

Province... 

35- 

' 

j 44* j 
1 1 

42* ' 

j 42* , 

44* 

44* 

40* 

43' 

j 33- 

,42* 


Death rate. 


Ycur 

1901 

1902 1903 

1904 

1905 

190G 

1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

District ... 

45*6 

34*1 66*2 

53*9 

57*9 

W-5 

67*6 

40*2 

58-3 

08*5 

Province,,, 

35* 

44* 49* 

49* 

47* 

36* 

61* 

50* 

31- 

33* 


The average birth rate for the ten years was 42-o per mille, 
as compared with the average of 40'8 for the whole province. 

The perage death rate has been 59 per mille, as against the 
provincial average during the same period of 43'6 

The system of registration of vital statistics is discussed at 
length in Chapter II, Part I, paragraph 72 of the Provincial 
Census Eeport of 1911. There are no peculiar features jiertain- 
ing to this district. 

Table No. 11 shows the actual number of deaths annually Disease?, 
fipm cholera, fever, small-pox and plague. Prom plague the 
district is tolcwably immune. Pever, however, especially in the 
Kachhi or riverain tract, claims a large toll of victims, the 
neighboiuhood pf the Indus being malarious, and this being 
at the same time the most densely populated portion of the 
district. The years 1903 and from" 1906 to 1908 unre those 
in wEich the mortality from fever was highest. Of other diseases 
goitre is not uncommon in the vicinity of Kalabagh, and 
guinea- worm or narwais very rife in the uplands of the two 
northern tahsils, Avhere pond water has to be used a great deal 
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C.HAP.1-C, for drinking and bathing iDurposes. When rain holds off, the 
Po^ia- "^vater in these ponds stagnates, and the admission of cattle into 
tion. the tanks accelerates the breeding of the guinea-A¥orm, n'hicli is 
Disea^ wont to attack the skin externally. Hence the hot AAeather after 
July is the season when the disease is most prevalent. It is 
usually the legs which are attacked ; the affected part swells and, 
unless the swelling bursts and the worm is gradually extracted, 
the disease results in the shrivelling of the limb and sometimes 
ends fatally. Small-pox prevails occasionally during the spring, 
while cholera is sometimes imported from elsewhere. 

, Skin and eye diseases are fairly prevalent, and are in some 

measure attributable to the frequent sandstorms. 

The measures taken to cope with fever consist mainly in the 
distribution of quinine through the agency of zaildars and villao'e 
lieadmen. A great deal of the fever is, no doubt, really pneu- 
monia and, as already mentioned, arises from the malarious charac- 
ter of the Indus bed, into which the zamindars are obliged by their 
pursuits to penetrate in the early morning hours to carry on the 
work of cultivation passing thither from the comparath'ely dry 
atmosphere of their villages, which are situated above the hio-h 
bank. ° 


The district is not liable to famine and deaths from this 
cause do not occur. Want of water, combined with heatstroke, 
is, however, a not uncommon cause of death to uiiAvary travellers 
in the Thai during the hotter months. 

Infant nior- Infant mortality is somewhat below the normal for the pro- 
taiity. vince. The neglect of female infants, which has been pronounced 
to be an important contributory cause of infant mortality in some 
parts of the province, is not prevalent in this district, owino- to 
the fact that marriageable girls are scarce and consequently valu- 
able. 

loii'th ctiistoms, The Muliammadans observe the folloAving customs in connec- 
tion Avith births. At the time of a Avoman’s confinement, a sheep 
is slaughtered and the mutton is given away in charity after the 
delivery. Gur is distributed if the baby happens to be a boy. The 
midwife, AAho outs the nara (umbilical cord), is paid a rupee if 
thebaby isaboy andeight annas if a girl. After the baby is 
washed and wrapped in clean clothing, the 'priest or mtdlan avMs- 
pers Allah AJihar into its ear-s, and receiyes some flour and money 
by Avay of charity. The baby is next given a name bv the Pir 
or by one of the elders of the brotherhood, being generally called 
after one of the ancestors, or after some favourite AA'ell or other 
object. The next step is to give a proper shape to the baby’s 
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limbs. The legs are straightened, the nose is pulled out and CHAP.I-C. 
pressed on both sides, to give it an aquiline appearance, the ears po^ia. 
are pressed against the head, and the forehead is pressed and tion. 
patted with the palm of the hand, to make it smooth and broad. ^jraioMtoms. 
Ugly projections at the back of the head are pressed, and the chest 
is flattened out. To effect the flattening of the head at the back, 
resort is also had to a peculiar device. Three sticks are fixed up- 
right in a small slab of clay, at short distances, in the form of an 
equilateral triangle. Whenever the baby is put on the ground 
or in a cot, this slab, called durhana, is placed under its head as 
it lies face upwards. A cloth is placed over the face to keep off 
flies. The hard slab keeps pressing , the back of the head up, 
while the sticks serve the double purpose of keeping the head in 
position and preventing the contact of the cloth Avith the face. 
Sometimes a cloth cushion, called sinhun, is placed betAveen the 
slab and the head. 

The shaping of the head, nose and ears goes on for five or 
six months and any defect in the beauty of the head or 
face is attributed to the stupidity of the mother, who is taunted 
for it. 

A knife is always kept near a baby, in order to repel evil 
spirits. 

On the seventh day after birth, the baby’s head is shaved, 
called jhand lahawan ; "^the barber holds a cup over the baby’s 
head, and all the relatives present throAV in a pice each. The 
barber takes the proceeds. An earthen tray (sanak) is then 
placed in front of the baby and the shaved hair is throAvn into it, 
together with a rupee, which the barber also takes. This is 
called takht. 

On the first Triday after birth, a sheep is slaughtered and 
the mutton is distributed to the poor. This custom is called haqiga- 
Immediately after a birth, the midAvife goes round congratulating 
the neighbours and relatives, and collecting small contributions 
from each. The barber and rnirasi visit those relatives who live 
at some distance and receive similar rewards. The mother is fed 
after child-birth on halwa (sAveets) made of sugar, flour, glii, and 
cummin {zim safed). The dish is supposed to be nutritive^ and 
invigorating, and the cummin is calculated to increase the milk. 

The Hindus folloAv the same customs, with the exception 
that no sheep are slaughtered, and the christening ceremony is 
performed by a Brahmin. The jhand ceremony is not performed 
among the Hindus until the boy is one to five years’ old, and 
the head of a girl is not shaved at all. Bakhna Aroras, hoAvever, 
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5 a custom of their own, which is performed on the sixth 
and called satU. All members of the brotherhood visit the 
7 ’s father in the evening to congratulate him, taking -witli 
a presents of sugar. The father distributes gur or ghungames 
eat cooked in sugar). The Brahman brings the 
the babv, which he has prepared and does Gattesh puga 
rship of Ganesh). A bow and seven ariws are then hung 
the^roof of the room, in which the delivery has taken 

3e.' 

The birth and death rates of sexes 
fche matter of births males preponderate, Avhik the 
mg women is greater than among men. Hence theie is a 
inct disproportion between the sexes. 

The following table shows the extent to which ttiis dispro- 
tion has varied during tlie i)asfc four censuses, and compares 
fb' strict fiauires with those for the whole province : 


Popula- 

tion. 


Birth customs. 


Sex statistics, 


Kumbcr of females 
to 1,000 
males. 


District 


The district proportion, it may be noted, like^ tne provincial 
proportion, rose gi-adually between 1881 and 1901, but fell be- 
tween 1901 and 1911. The fall_ in the last decade was not, 
however, so marked as in the provincial fig axes. 

The statistics of civil condition are given in Table 10 of 
Part B The number of married persons m 1911 was wA iier 
cent, of the total population, and this percentage has remained 
practically constant during the last four censuses. Indeed, tlm 
proportion of married persons to others is almost the same in 
the case of each of the principal religions of the district. 

The following accounts of the customs ^ and ceremonies con- 
nected with betrothal and marriage, restrictions as to marriage, 
polygamy, divorce, and abduction are taken from the 0i^to:^iry 
Law of the Mianwali District by Rai Bahadur Pandit Haii 
Kishan, Kaul, C.I.E. : — 

“All Mnsalmms emeept Sayyads — ^ 

“ The contract of betrothal is made by tbe father of the girl, and, in his 
absence, by the grandfather or brother ; and if there are more brothers than one. 
then bv the oldest brother. . If the father had two wives, the full brother of the 
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girl has the preferential right and the father’s brother takes preference over CH AP.I -C. 
the mother. If the girl has no full brotherj then the mother and the half- Popula- 

])rotIier^ if any, can arrange the betrothal. In the absence of father^ brother tion. 
and father^s brother, the mother can enter into a contract of betrothal, bnt ~“ 
she cannot give the datighter out of the tribe. After the mother, the legal • 

heir, whoever he may be, can give the consent. An adult male can consent 
to his own betrothal, but ordinarily his father acts on his behalf. In no ease, 
however, can a female, whether a minor or an adult, enter into a contract of 
betrothal on her own behalf. In the absence of father, mother and other 
legal heirs, a female can consent to her own betrothal in her own tribe (or in 
the case of Awans in a higher tribe) . The consent of the father, male agnate, 
or the mother, as the case may be, is necessary to the validity of betrothal 
except in the case of betrothal of "an adult. 

/fSayyads follow the Muhammadan Law, that is, a daughter, when an 
adult, can enter into a contract of her own betrothal even in the presence of 
the parents. 

The contract is made in the first instance by the father of the boy or 
girl, and in his absence by the legal guardian of each party. An adult male 
can enter into a contract of betrothal on his own behaH. But a female, 
whether a minor or an adult, cannot. The consent of the father or legal 
guardian is necessary for the validity of a betrothal except in the case of a 
betrothal of an adult male. 

Note. —'The consent of the mother, if alive, is taken generally in every case, but her refusal 
to give con^nt carries no weight against the wishes of the father, the male agnate or the legal 
guardian. There is a lack of women all o ver the district, and girls are generally looked upon as 
valuable goods. Large sums^ have generally to be paid as consideration for the grant of the hand 
of a girl, but even where this is not done, the right of giving away a girl is jealously guarded 
and 'vigiyously enforced. Disputes are not uncommon regarding betrothal of a girl the mothei* 
wishing to give her to one man and the brother or agnates to another. Betrothals made contrary 
to the wphes of strong agnates generally lead to litigation and often to violence. The custom 
that a girl has no say in the matter of her betrothal/though generally recognised, is often 
departed from in the case of girls of age. The Jats have quoted several instances of elopement 
01 adult ^rls loilowed by marriage contrary to the wishes of the parents, the marriage being 
subsequently recognised by the court or community. Among a section of Pathans, viz., Khataks, 
tl e^rda?ves recognised as a preliminary to marriage, which is afterwards recognise by 

Jll Mmsalmans except Kkaiak Patham— 

The general custom is for the boy^s guardian or some relatives or friends « 
to go to the girTs house taking a certain number of clothes and ornaments co^Scted^^ 
for the girl and some sweets and They are received by the girFs with betro- 

guardians and relatives and betrothal is formally arranged. The clothes and 
ornaments, if any, are presented for being made over to the girl, and a blessing 
{A%a hhair) invoked. Nothing is usually given by the girFs side in token 
of acceptance of the offer, except among Pathans who present the boy^s mother 
(if she accompanies the party) with some sort of a cloth. Sweets and meMi 
are then distributed and the betrothal is considered complete. The Awans con- 
sider the saying of dua hhaif alone as suiSeient for completion of the 
betrothal, but the other tribes insist upon the observance of the above-men- 
tioned formalities with slight differences before a betrothal can be considered 
complete. The contract is considered revocable any time before the nihak 
(mamage). Before the completion of a betrothal in the above-mentioned 

manner, the contract can be revoked without any claim to damages, but after 
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the completion of a betrothal it is considered undesirable to rescind the con- 
tract. If the boy^s side back out of the arrangement . they cannot recoTer 
from the girl’s side the clothes and ornaments presented to the girl. On the 
other hand;, if the girks side refuse to adhere to the alliance, they are bound 
to return the clothes and ornaments received by them from the other side, and 
are also liable for damages, except among the Isa Khel Khans, Pathans of 
Musa Khel, Chidru and Sultan Khel and the Awans. 

Khatak Pathans — 

Among the Bhangi Khelsand other Khatak Pathans, the betrothal is not 
distinct from nihah^ both ceremonies being performed on the same day. The 
alliance is first arranged by the parties, and when the offer of marriage has 
been accepted l.sy the girPs guardians, the boy^s guardian or nearest relative 
goes to the girFs house together with the boy (bridep'ooin) and some respect- 
able persons, taking a sheep, some flour, etc., with him. Pood is cooked at the 
girFs house. Half the money previously agreed upon is paid and nikah 
(mamage ceremony) performed. The guardian of the girl may or may not 
o»ive pak of this money to the girl in the form of ornaments. The contract is 
completed on the performance of nikah and cannot be revoked. 

All llinAns except Labanas — 

There are three classes of betrothal : — 

(1) The Bliarau betrothal where no consideration is taken in return 

for the gift of a girl ; 

(2) IFatta Satta^ where a girl is promised in return for a girl promised 

to be married into the family ; and 

(3) On payment of money {tahke ) , where a cash payment is made in 

return for the gift of a girl. 

In each ease the first preliminary is a request for betrothal by the father 
or guardian of the boy to the father or guardian of the girl. 

When the father or guardian of the girl gives his consent and when it 
has been settled under which of the above-mentioned classes the contract will 
fall, the following further formalities are observed : — 

Class I , — Pharam betrothal — 

A number of relatives of the boy go to the house of the girl (taking 
nothing with them) . The girFs father or guardian meets them with his rela- 
tives and gives them some sugar, and the Brahman, if present, does Oanesh 
Sthapan (worships the god Ganesh) and reads GotracJiar. The sugar is taken 
by the boy^s relatives to the boy^s house and distributed there. 

Class II. — Watta Satta— 

There are three kinds of Watta Satta — 

(a) 

(e 


Amho Samkane^ where each party betroths his girl to a boy in 
the other party^s family. 

Trebhanj\ where three betrothals are made in connection with one 
another. 


CHAP.I-C; 

Popula- 

Betrothal — - 

Formalities 
connected 
with betro- 
thal. 




A few men of tlie brotlierhood go to the girFs house on behalf of the 
boy. The girFs guardian pays a (6 pies) to the priest {D/iaramsalia) 

and the boY^s side pay him 1 rupee and a (6 pies). The priest recites 

Ardas (prayer) in the Dkaramsaly and the betrothal is completed. The 
boy^s side distribute some sugar among the brotherhood. The betrothal^ when 
confirmed^ cannot be re%mked unless the conditions on which the contract was 
made are not fulfilled, 

o^OTE, — The main features of a betrothal are the offer and acceptance of the alliance at 
the girl's hon^^e and the offering of a prayer in presence of a mimher of persons by way of giving 
publicity to the arrangement. Other formalities are added which differ slightly in case of each 
tribe. With a few exceptions some sort of a present is given at the time for the girl. This ixsually 
tahex the form of clothes or ornaments or both. Sweets of some sort are also distributed to mark 
the occasion. Girls are generally looked upon as a valuable property. Among the Hindus 
BTiamm relationship (in which no money or consideration passes for the' girl) is confined only to 
the welhto-do families, but ordinarilv a girl is not given in marriage unless money is paid (openly 
or secretly) or a girl is given in return into the family. Among the Khataks the right of giving a 
girl in marriage is greatly valued and no bones are made about the payment which has to be made 
for the girl. Among the other tribes too, the custom of paying a price for the wife is very common. 
This appreciation of the value of the female sex is obviously due to the shortage of females as 
compared with the males in the district and it is on this account that the boy's refusal to marry 
the girl is usually punished only with the loss of the present made to the girl, while on the other 
hand/a person refusing to ^ve his girl in marriage after contract of betrothal has not only to 
return the- prjespnts received from the boy's guardian but has also to pay damages. 
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(o) Gkdhhanj, where four betrothals are made in connection with one CHAP.l-C. 

Po'^la- 

tion. 


111 this class of betrothal Watta Satta) the parties concerned 

meet at one place by appointment and enter into the contract of giving the 
giri^ one to the otheib after ivhich each girFs guardian gives giir or fruits to 
the guardian of the boy to whom the girl is betrothed. The Brahman^ if pre- 
sent, does the Ganesli 'Sthafan and reads Gotraeliar. The giir or fruits are 
taken home and distributed. Sometimes the betrothal is confirmed by respect- 
able members of the brotherhood even without the presence of a Brahman. 


Betrothal — 
Formalities 
connected 
with betro- 
thal. 


Class III. — On payment of money [takh^ 


The first thing done is to settle the amount of money which has to bo 
paid. Some people consider it objectionable to give publicity to the payment 
of money, others do not mind it. In tlie first ease tlie formalities observed 
in ease of the Dliaram betrothal are gone through, and no mention is made in 
the brotherhood of the payment of money. In some cases where the parties 
have not enough mutual confidence, mention is made of the payment in the 
assemblage. Where publicity of the payment is not considered objectionable, 
the guardian of the boy goes to the house of the girl with a few relations and 
trustworthy friends of his own. The girFs guardian names the amount which 
is generally paid in two instalments — (1) at the time of betrothal, and (2) at 
the time of marriage (to meet the expenses) . The first instalment is paid at 
the time and gur and fruits are given by the daughter's guardian to the boy^s 
father and relatives. GotracJiar is read by the Brahman. After the above 
formalities, a betrothal is considered complete and binding. A betrothal can- 
not be revoked after it has been completed in the above manner unless the 
conditions on which the contract is made (in classes II and. HI, are not ful- 
filled. 


Laha%a % — 
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The only binding ceremony which completes the marriage is the nikah. 

The chief formalities are : — 

Asking the consent of parties — 

Qahul) before two witnesses and the fixing of dower Makar), 
The other ceremonies connected with a marriage are not indispensable. The 
usual procedure at the wedding is as follows:— 

^The marriage procession^ consisting of the bridegroom^ his male relatives 
(and female relatives among Jats) and friends^ goes to the bride^’s house 
usually in the evening when the 7iiiak takes place. If the marriage is to be 
consummated^ the bride and the bridegroom are dressed in suits of clothes 
presented by the other party. Sweets are distributed and the procession 
returns home' with the bride generally after staying at the bidders house over- 
night. 

'' JSTotb. — W hen the marriage is not to be consummated at once, i.e., when th® 
parties] are minors, the]" changing of clothes does not take place. The bridegroom'*s guardian 
takes a” suit of clothes and some ornaments for the bride, the bride is dressed in these after the 

The brides’s side present a suit of clothes to the bridegroom which he similarly puts on. 
The ornaments which the girl wears before the marriage are often presented to her by the parents, 
but it is not necessary to do so, and they are generally taken oS at the marriage and kept by the 
parent. Whether the marriage is consummated or not and wdiether or not the clothes are changed, 
the marriage becomes absolute after the m&ah has been read. It is not an uncommon thing for tbe 
bridegroom to go to the bride’s house with a limited following and have the nihah read. The 
marriage (shadi) ceremonies follow after some time including the marriage procession and all but 
the having already been read, the only ceremony performed is the changing of clothes and 

the bridegroom’s party thehVeturns home with the bride. 



The forms of marriage prescribed by the Hindu Law are not known. 
The ceremonies observed are these : — 

The marriage procession starts from the bride^s house on the appointed 
evening. On the way the bridegroom cuts a twig of jandi {Prosopis 
spicigera). On arrival of the marriage procession at the i3ride^s house the first 
ceremony performed is pishkara, which consists of an exchange of cour- 
tesies between the bridegroom and bidders father or guardian, each anointing 
the forehead of the other with paint {UM), The bride {kif,ri) and bride- 
groom {gahlini) are then seated on khara^ (baskets placed upside down) in the 
hedi (a small canopy prepared for the occasion) and a ball of kneaded flour is 
placed between them ; the bride and bridegroom join their right hands and 
the Brahmans who are seated around the hedi read the paddkaki (ritual) . 
This ceremony is called katklem^ The hanyadan next takes place, the bride^s 
father or guardian making ' a gift of the girl to the bridegroom by taking a 
handful of water, and sprinkling it on the girl. The lawm ceremony is then 
performed, ’the pair with their dresses tied together circumambulating the 
havan (sacrificial fire) three times. The bride then changes her dress and food is 
served to the guests ; after which the marriage procession returns with the 
bride. 

The Musalmans follow the Muhammadan Law in respect of marriage, 
i.e.^ marriage is allowed with any relation outside the limits of consanguinity 
prohibited by the shariat, A man of hne tribe may marry a woman of any 
other tribe, but marriages are generally confined to one^s own tribe and 
clan and when possible alliances are arranged between the offspring of 
brothers or sisters which is a means of keeping property inherited by the 
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ortlie family. Among the Hindus^ marriage CHAPJ^O. 

amon<^ one^s own (clan) or got is not allowed. A man cannot 

therefore marry a woman who is an agnate of his^ nor can a woman marry a tion ^ 

man who is an agnate of her father. The result is that one^s relations 

throu<5'h his mother^ sister j wife^ or daughter always belong to a different got. Kestrictions 

There^have^ however, been exceptions to this rule in the Isa Khel Tahsil, where tnamage. 

Sachclev and other Aroras have contracted marriages within their own mt or 

got. They have been something like excommunicated by the other Aroras, but 

the separation is by no means complete. The exceptional action of Sachdevs, 

etc., is obviously due to the influence of Pathans among whom they have 

lived for generations. On the other hand a Hindu is not supposed to marry 

outside his own caste, tribe or hom^ i.e.y a Brahman may marry a Brahman, 

a Khatri a Ehatri, an Arora an Arora. But instances of a man of a higher 

caste marrying a woman of a lower caste are not uncommon. Girls brought 

in from outside the district are often welcomed into wedlock by Aroras on 

fairlv heavy payment, if they are only called Hindus, and no attempt is made 

to ascertain the caste of the girls. In this way many a low caste girl, often 

a sw^eeper and usually a kidnapped person, enters an Arora^s family as a 

Hindu. A Mxisalman may not marry his wife's sister during her lifetime, 

but there is no such prohibition among the Hindus. There is no limitation 

as to the age at which the marriage may take place. In practice a man may be 

of any age, but girls are generally given away in marriage before they are 

fourteen or fifteen years of age except among Khattaks who allow their 

unmarried girls to "grow older. Instances have been quoted both by Hindus 

and Musalmans where boys and girls were married between the ages of 3 and 

6 years ; but in such cases the marriage is not consummated till the girl has 

attained the age of 14i or 15. 

In case of infant marriages, a Musalman girl does not go to her father- 
in-law's house till she is of age and till the final marriage ceremony of changing 
the clothes has been performed. Among the Hindus, however, a minor wife 
is supposed to live in the house of her husband's guardians, being also permit- 
ted to go and live with her parents every now and then. The principal 
marriage ceremonies are the %iha'h among the Musalmans performed according 
to Muhammadan Law and the JiatUeva^ kanijadaifb and lawan among the 
Hindus. There are several other ceremonies performed at the time of marriage 
which are subject to variation and are not essential. 

There is no limit to the number of wives a Hindu may have at one time. 

He does not however generally marry again in the lifetime of the first wife, 
except in case of her barrenness or of serious unevenness with her or her^relations. 

The Labana Sikhs do not mind taking a second wife in order to be able to keep 
a deceased brother's wife in the family. A Musalman can only have four 
wives at one time, and those who can afford to do so often run up to the pre- 
scribed limit. Indeed some have as many as five wives, when the last marriage 
being invalid under the Muhammadan Law, some such device as the nominal 
divorce of the oldest wife has to be resorted to. The poorer people usually 
marry one wife at a time and the middle classes generally content themselves, 
with "two. When an average landowner can lay by some money, his first 
thought is to arrange to take a second wife. 

The custom of harewa is confined to the Labana Sikhs and the principal 
ceremony is the throwing of the man's sheet over the couple seated together, 
the reading of and the distribution of sweets. Widow marriage is 

common among the Musalmans, being celebrated by the reading of as 
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in the ease of the first marriage, the marriage procession and other superfluous 
ceremoSrs being dispensed with. The Hindus do not recognize widow marriage, 
but“ totheinkoduction of the Arya Samaj doctrines several widow 
li-Sr^s have taken place among Aroras and have not met with severe disap- 

“ Divorce is allowed among the Musalmans. A wife is seldom divorced 

amono- the respectable families, but cases of divorce areiiot m-e among the 

comnTon people. A wife is usually divorced tor adultery. Cases of divoice 
frSher mies are less frequent, as the wife is considered a yaluaole asset by 
the common zammlar. Indeed among the Khattaks even adultery is not con- 
sidere°l a sufficient cause for divorce, rupees 3o being taken as sufficient compen- 
StSn to be paid by the paramour in a case of suspected adulterv and tte man 
being absolved of all blame if he and SIX others swear to his innocence. To 
complete the severance of the marriage tie, a man has to say the (I 

See vou) to the wife three times. The divorce is not irrevocable li talaq is 
S onirtwice. A wife duly divorced cannot be re-admitted into wedlock un- 
Ss she Lrries another man aid is divorced by him, the period of tddat being pass- 
ed ofS occasion. talaq, which is equivalent to may my lyite he irrevo- 

Sbly divorced if I tell a lie ', is a very pommon form of oath in this district among 
the Musalmans. There is no such thing as divorce among the Hindus. 

“ The amount of dower prescribed by Muhammadan Law is <me gold 
«wyi®randa hundred taMas, which is in this distinct considered to be eqml 
to Es S The amount actually fixed at mamages vanes in the d^erent tinbes 
from Ee. 1 to Es. 50 and in well-to-do families it goes up to Es. 1,000. Dower 
S TOvable before the coiisummatiou of marriage, or whenever the wife demands 
it unles she foregoes the right, which is often done. The ornaments presented 
totheiifeare urually treated as dower, and if their value exceed the sum 
named, the whole dower is considered to have been paid up. 

“The Eathans have peculiar customs relating toUdkalaov abduction. _ Ail 
Pathans except Khattaks, demand two skarams (girls) in heii of one viigin or 
widow abducted and four skaravu (girls) mth or without damages m lieu 
of one married woman if she is proved to have been enticed away. If the 

abductor has no girl in his family he has to pay money instead. 

“ The Khattaks (iucludiug Bhangi Khels) put a money value on abductions 
Es 500 being the compensation or fine wffiich an abductor has to pay except 
amon^ Khattaks of Chapri and Chashmia who do not go above Es 300. 
Eules^are laid down as to how the compensation is to be disposed of. An 
Sder mav not return to his home without the payment of the sum and if 
he does th; people consider him liable to pay the money m a civil court. 
How far civiUourts would act upon the underffiking is a different questum, 
but the Khattaks are very keen on the usage which was forced upon my notice v 
people and attested by me with universal approval in an enormous gathering. 

Polyandry is unknown in the district. 

Pemale infanticide was never a custom in this district even 
before British rule, aud thorrgh in former tunes certain sections 
of Hindus used to treat their female children ivith indifference^ 
yet even their custom has changed completely in this respect. 

^ The Muhammadans generally regard a feughter as vali^bie 
nroperty, which the parents dispose of to the best advantage, 
With a few exceptions the Hindus do the same. 
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Tlie general custom is that the daughters do not inherit any CHAP.i c. 
share of the property in the presence of sons or their lineal male po^la- 
descendants or of widows. They are, however, maintained till tion. 
their marriage. When there is no son, grandson or widow, the 
dairghter or daughters inherit the property till marriage, when it througii the 
reverts to collaterals, if any, vidthin 4 to 6 generations upwards. 

In tlie absence of collaterals within the said degree, the daughters 
inherit the j)roporty absolutely and it devolves on their offspring 
after them. The limit within which collaterals can exclude 
daughters from retaining the property after marriage varies 
slightly in different tribes, but notwithstanding a few exceptions 
in which married daughters have deprived near collaterals, the 
general custom is strongly in favour of collaterals. Sisters and 
Sieir descendants are treated similarly to daughters, but in the 
matter of absolute inheritance come after daughters and their 
offspring. 

The Bhangi Khels and the Khattaks at the extreme north- Language, 
west of the district speak a Pashtu which differs slightly from 
that of Peshawar. It is perhaps somewhat coarser. The differ- 
ence consists mainly in the pronunciation of letters, e. g. Sh. is 
often used instead of Kh. Many different words are also used, 
e. g., marai for (Jodai (bread). The following is an extract from 
the old Bannu G-azetteer : — 

Mr. Thorburn writes “ I remember soon after I came to the 
district, a Yusuf zai orderly translating something I had said to a 
Bannuclii villager. When the man liad done, the latter shook his 
head helplessly, and said ‘ Speak Pashtu, as I don’t know Hindi.’ 

Tliis case well illustrates the divergence there can be between 
two dialects of Pashtu.” What Mr. Thorburn said of the Banamchi 
applies equally to the Khattak. The Niazais of Isa Khel can 
understand Pashtu more or less, but they have given it up as a 
spoken language. In Mianwali, the only Niazais who still speak 
Pashtu are the Sarhangs of Bori Khel and Ghundi, who are cousins 
■ of the Sarhangs of Sultan Khel and Isa Khel, and form an isolated 
colony in the Mianwali Tahsil. 

The rest of the population of the district speak a dialect of ^ 

Paniabi, whicli is known as Jatki, Hindki, or Multani. This 
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practically the same as in the 
TahsU of the Attoek District and in the Salt Eange 

James Wilson’s Grammar and 
. The dialect of the rest of the 

i is a combination of the two languages 

’■ ■ ■ j., Multani and Salt Eange Western Panjabi. 

Although the dialects of the district differ greatly from Panjabi 
proper yet a roan speaking any style of Panjabi can as a rule be 
un4rstood, except by the Khattaks. Those Khattaks ivho live at 
the foot of the hills can understand and express themselves in 
the local Panjabi in a fair degree, but those residing higher up 
in the hills cannot understand a word of what they call Hmdko. 
Any who can understand it, usually take a pride in professing 
complete ignorance of it. 

None of the local dialects is a written language, but in 
every part of the district there exists a type of literature in the 
form of poetry, which is usually remembered by heart, but 
occasionally reduced to writing in the Persian character. The 
compositions are crude and for the most part consist of songs in 
praise of God (called sifat), love songs, and lullabies, which the 
women are in the habit of crooning. 


CHARi-C. tract the language spoken is 

Po^la- Talagang 

tion. portion of Shalipur (see 
^ Dictionary of Western Panjabi) 

Mianwali and Isa Kbel Tabsils 
above alluded to, . 


Literature. 


Tribee 

castes. 



Among the Musalmans, the Sayyads ^are looked npon as 
the hio'hest tribe and Qureshis come next. These two bribes may 
marry women of other tribes, but out of respect for these tribes 
no man belonging to the other tribes marries a Sayyad or Qureshi 
gkl The Pathans, Biluches and Awans 
be one superior to the other, and as a proof 
e^h will give instances of women of the other tribes being 

married into that tribe The fact 

on a small scale take place between aU tee ^ 

difficult to say which ttiem is ^omlly of 
rank In the south of the tahsil, the Jats ciam eqimi 
position with Pathans, etc., but in the northern ^|; 

triet, their status being mostly that of 

lords, tliev own their tribal inferiority. -i ni ^ ‘ in fliA Tsa Khel 

be qiotei the instance oJ a village ^med 

Tatail owned by Jats, who. although Jats, consider j 9 . 

be called Trag Jats and try k, pass themselves off as Trag Hiaaais 

(ie., Pattw^. I 
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no distinctions are made and thus the restrictions of caste are not 

nearly so stringent as in some other parts of the Province. ^ tion*^' 

The Musalmans are divided into bodies kno^ as tribes 
Ckom), each supposed to consist of descendants through males 
of a immon ancestor and living together in Tiling^ or ^oups of 
villages. The principal tribes of the district are Pathans including 
Khattaks, Awans, Biluches, Sayyads, Qnreslmand Jats. The me- 
nials are known by the names of their respective ^fessions (e.p., 

Tarkhan, Lobar, etc.), and live among all tribes. When they have 
acquired land and held it for some time they begm to claim to be 
?he members of the tribe with which they live. Weavers in many 
places call themselves Turkhels (Tur=weavers winding beaim, and 
Khel - group) or gentlemen of the loom, and they try to call them- 
selves Turkhel Pathans or Turkhel Jats, according ^ thy live 

among Pathans or Jats, although the Pathans ot Jats do not 
own them. A Musalman will give his feom as Pathan, 4,'”'an> 

Biluoh, Lohar, etc. The Hindus use the word torn or tnbe to 
denote what is really caste. Por example he will callhimsel 
anAroraby hom. The Hindus are scattered all over the place 
IMng in Imall numbers in every large village and m stey g 
bodies in old towns. The order of precedence among the Hindus 
is (11 Brahmans, (2) Khatris, and (3) Aroras. Most of the Aroras 
call- themselves ‘ Khshatra Varna ; % f ® 

whether they belong to the Khatri or Vaisha cIms, thy 

douhtedly looked upon as inferior to the Khatris pioper. 


CHAPI-C. 

Popula- 

lion« 

Clan. 


I’amily. 


PatBaus. 

(i) The 
massal®. 
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Each tribe is sub-divided into elans also called mts. The 
upper half of the district being largely inhabited by Pathans, the 
elan is known there usually by the name Khel such as Isa Khel, 
Musa Khel, Ballo Khel, Watta Khel, etc. Even Jats living 
in that part class themselves by Khels and some of the Hindus 
are also known to belong to certain Khels such as Thakare Khel, 
Ohandne Khel, Eame Khel, Roohi Khel. The term Khel really 
means a group and a Khel denotes the group descended from one 
ancestor, being very much smaller than the larger group called 
horn or tribe. The Awans call their clan by terms consisting 
of the name of the ancestor with the sufBx al such as Sighal, 
Hulohal, Ahmaddl. The Biluches have their specific clans or 
zats such as Hot, Rind, Ohandia, but generally ending in Ani as 
Jaskani, Kupchani, Mamdani ; similarly the Jats are Khoawars, 
China, etc. The zats among the Hindus are such as Adhlakka, 
Ohandana, Khanija, Mendiratta, all sub-divisions of the Arora 
caste or tribe. Among the Pathans and Awans there are larger 
sub-divisions of the tribes under which the clans are grouped, e.g., 
Niazai, Sarhang, Khatak, Biluchoh, Multani among Pathans and 
Achhral, Darhal and Band Alikhel among Awans. The Hindus 
similarly have their larger sub-divisions of IJtradhis and Hakhnas 
in Aroras and so on. 

The group of agnates descended from a common ancestor 
through males within a few genei’ations is knowm as a family 
called Grhar or sometimes ajhugga and often indicated by the 
expression Tiik pw <Ze (descendants of one father). The females 
go out of the family as soon as they marry, so the descendants 
of female agnates are not included in the family. The agnate 
family is the basis of the clans and sub-clans in a tribe. A 
Pathan will for instance describe his descent by saying that he is a 
Musa Khel Mazai, being a Khalas Khel, that he had seven fathers 
(meaning there w^ere seven brothers of whom his ancestor w'^as 
one) and that he and a, b, c, were hik pin de or descended from 
one ancestor. Four or five generations are usually the limit of 
the close family tie. 

It is unnecessary to attempt a description of every tribe 
found in the district. Many of them are found all over the 
Punjab and most of them in many districts. It will be sufficient 
to notice briefly some of the leading tribes, and especially those 
who are important as landowners. 

There are four different tribes of Pathans in the district, 
the Mazais, Khattaks, the Biluchch Pathans, and the Multanis : — 

The Mazais are Lodi Pathans, who came from the north- 
west and settled in the Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils. They are 
divided into many sections and clans, of which the principal in Isa 
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Kliel are tlie Isa Khel, Sarliang, and Mtishani, and in Mianwali, CHAP.i-c. 
the Adris, Taja Kliels. Musa Khels, Pai Khels, Bori Khels, and poi^a- 
Dand Khels. Eaeli clan has further sub-sections. As a tribe the tion. 
Kiazais are indifferent cultivators, and still possess a good deal of 
Pathan-like pride of race. They make good soldiers and are not (^) The 
averse to taking service. Those on the Miamvali side of the river 
are better farmers. Of all sections of the Niazais, tlie strongest are 
the Isa Khels and Ta ja Khels, the latter numerically, and the former 
owing to tlie position and influence of their heads, the Khawanin. 

Both still retain traces of a fighting race accustomed to rule over 
others weaker than tliemselves. The Taja Khels are overlords of 
a number of villages in the Kaeldii. 

Mazais are generally fond of sport and they sometimes give 
vent to this fondness by organizing pre-arranged free fights, which 
originate in some trivial affair, and terminate in several broken 
heads. On these occasions, the youths of one village issue a chal- 
lenge to those of another, fixing a specified time and place and the 
fight ensues accordingly. If sticks only are used, the public senti- 
ment regai'ds it as a fair fight, even though several participants 
come tq grief and others have to go to jail by the dozen. 

The Khattaks preceded the Niazais into the north of the («) Knottaks. 
Isa Khel Tahsil, and have clung to the hills, one section called the 
Bhangish or Bhangi Khels occupying the tract known by their 
name in the Isa Khel Tahsil, and one village opposite their own 
country across the Indus in the Mianwali Tahsil, The other sec- 
tion of Kliattaks, called the Guddi Khels, hold the villages on the 
skirts of the Maidani range. The Khattaks are a hardy, labourious' 
tribe, and make excellent cultivators. Individually, they are 
poor, and many augment their scanty income from land by cut- 
ting grass and fuel from the hills, -whicli they sell in the market 
at Kalabagh. They take service freely in the army, particularly 
the Bhangi Khels, among whom there is scarcely a household, 
which has not furnished a soldier to the army. The Bhangi 
Khels are esteemed the swiftest footmen and best mountaineers in 
British territory. Physically, they are strongly built, though 
shorter in stature than any of the other Pafhan clans in the dis- 
trict. In disposition they are simple, faithful, and orderly, and 
make good and reliable soldiers. They are fond of money and 
every man, who has any, keeps a hoard buried in his house. 

The Biluchch Pathans came originally from Paniala across the Eiinciwsh 
river in the Khasor hills. They are found at Piplan and Jandan- Pathans. 
wala and in the Thai tracts, which neighbour these villages. Their 
number is not large.' They are notorious for the faction feeling, 
in which they indulge, both amongst themselves and towards their 
peaceably inclined Jat neighbours. 


C«AP.I.-C. 

Popula- 
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Pathans — 

(%v) Hnltaui 
Pathani. 

Tlae Awans. 


Tie Bilucies. 


The Sayyadi* 
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A few Multani Patlians from Dera Ismail Khan have ac- 
quired lands in the Bhakkar Tahsil and have settled there. They 
originally came from the Multan neighbourhood, whence their 
name is derived. 

The Awans axe for the most part confined to the Khudri tract 
of the Mianwali Tahsil, which is also called Awankari after 
them. Only two Awan villages, Kalabagh and Jalalpur, lie west 
of the Indus in the Isa Khel Tahsil. A certain number of small 
Awan settlements are also to be found scattered about the Thai 
in the Bhakkar Tahsil. The Awan is not industrioixs by nature ; 
he is factious and fond of litigation. Unlike the Niazai, he has 
a great love of ease and, if he can afford it, will seldom go about 
without a mirasi or nai (barber) to attend him. He is generally 
well built and a good horseman, but is of inferior physique to the 
Mazai. 

The Biluches travelled up from the south and are allied to 
the Biluches of the Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan Districts. 
The strongest Bilueh clans are the Lisharis, the Gishkoris, the 
Sarganis, the Mamdanis, the Kulaehis, and the Chandias. They 
live scattered about the riverain tract of the Bhakkar Tahsil, and 
there are one or two settlements in the Thai, among whom the 
Magassis, a small clan settled at and around Dhingama on the 
Jhang border, present some features of interest. They are sup- 
posed to have come originally from Jhal Magassi in Sindh, and 
a place called Amirgarh, of which ruins still exist at Nawankot 
in Leiah, is said to have been founded by their leader, Amir Khan, 
Magassi. This clan has certain customs peculiar to itself. The 
reputed characteristics of the Bilueh are indolence and a fondness 
for hospitality, and these qualities are fairly conspicuous in the 
Biluches of this district. 

The district contains a large number of Sayyads ; these have 
secured a large share of the best lands in the district, and they 
abound especially in the riverain tract. They ovm, for instance, 
ail the villages of the Sadat Miani, which lies at the southern end 
of the Mianwali Tahsil, and is called after them. They are also 
numerous throughout the Bhakkar Kaclilii, where they hold an 
influential position. In the Thai and submontane tracts, where 
the life is harder, they are more rarely found. The lands held by 
Sayyads were generally acquired by grants from old Bilueh or 
Pathan rulers, or by gifts from individual zamindars. Biluches, 
especially, used to have an inordinate respect for them, and they 
are still much revered both by Biluches and Jats, but the respect 
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The Sayyads. 


felt for them nowadays does not so often take the form of siibstan- CHAP.l-c. 
tial gifts of land, xis land-owners they are lazy and thriftless, p.—; 
and in general intelligence they are hardly distinguishable from 
the Biluohes, Pathans or Jats, amongst whom they live. Though 
many of them still exercise considerable influence, their hold as 
a class on the people is much weaker than it was fifty years ago. 

The struggle for existence caused by the increase of population 
since annexation has knocked much of the awful reverence the 
Pathan zaminclar used to feel toivards holy men in general out of 
him. He now views most matters from rather a hard worldly than 
a superstitious standpoint. Many a family or community would 
now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some Sayyad’s 
brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequenc6« 
which would ensue from turning them out neck and crop, the 
spiritual consequences would be risked willingly enough. 

The Qureshis are a small tribe, who are scattered about the QuresMs. 
district, but are more numerous in the northern tahsils. In 
Mianwali Tahsil one whole village is owned by them. They are 
held in high esteem and, as elsewhere, possess a reputation for 
sanctity. 

The Jats, who, with insignificant exceptions, are all Muham- The Jats. 
madans, form the most numerous tribe in the district, and at the 
1911 census represented 33-7 per cent, of the total population. 

They occupy the greater part of the Bhakkar Tahsil, and are also 
spread about the riverain tract of the other two tahsils. The 
Thai portion of Mianwali Tahsil is also held almost exclusively by 
them. They are divided into numerous clans (called .sat or 
There is really no distinction made in the district between Jats 
and Rajputs, and consequently Sials, Bhachchars and others, who 
consider themselves of Rajput origin, are commonly classed as 
Jats. The Jats are on the whole an energetic, thrifty race. 
Compared with the Niazais, they are of darker complexion, of 
shorter stature, and less weH-knit. When properly nurtured, how- 
ever, they are strong, well-made men. Those who live in the 
Kaohhi, being more subject to autumnal fever, and leading 
almost amphibious lives, have a weaker physique than their up- 
j lahd brethren. _ Between the different clans there are no particu- 
lar marks -of distinction. 

The greater part of the Hindu population consists of Aroras, hmtis aud 
some of these being Sikhs. There is also a sprinkling of Brah- 
mans, Khatris (of whom also some are Sikhs) and Rajputs. 

There are a few Rajput Sikhs and one family of Jat Sikhs. 

Labanas with a few exceptions are all Sikhs. The Aroras repre- 
sent nearly 82 per cent, of the total number of Hindii s. Titey ^ 
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CHAP 1-C- Br6 dividod into tlir66 mSiiii tribos, UttBradbi, D&kbiia, and Dabra, 
— ^ of ^v Mob the two former are the most nnmerons. These again 

have several sub -divisions, the most important of \vhich are the 

JSlalras, Oliandnas, j^^endirattas, Oeras, Adlalchas, h-athmias, and 
Hindnsand ]^ano'pals among the Dathuas, and the Elhanejas, Saehdevs, 
Gulatis, Mendirattas, and Nangpals among the Uttaradhis. In 
the Bhakkar Tahsil and especially in Bhakkar town and its 
neighbourhood, the Hindus hold a very strong position and ovm a 
large proportion of valuable land. The Sachdev Aroras in Isa Khel 
are also large landholders and possess considerable influence. 

The Labanas are a low caste, who live by rope making, and 
reside in the riverain tract, where a large supply of mwijhana is 
available for this industry. 

Among low castes, the most common are the Kutanas and 

Low caste3. 

In the folloAving paragraphs brief accounts are given of some 
fu S- of the leading families of the district 

The Isa KM jga Khan, the common ancestor of the Isa Khel clan, left two 
sons, Zakku and Apu, and two grandsons, Badu (Badan) and 
Mammu. Their respective descendants are known by their pat- 
ronymics. Por -man y generations the elan was not governed by 
chiefs, but by its counsel of elders. In time, feuds between the 
different sections became frequent, the numerically stronger domi- 
neering over the numerically weaker. Thus Zakku Khels and 
Apu Khels were both weak, and the Badanzais and Mammu Khels 
strong. This state of things continued until the time of Khan 
Zaman Zakku Khel. Procuring help from Ahmad Shah, Durani, 
he raised himself to the chiefship, and so turned the tables on the 
two rival sections who had so long oppressed him. In 1761 he led 
a troop of his clansmen to Panipat, and took part in the battle 
which destroyed Mahratta pretensions in Upper India. His son 
Umar Kha.n succeeded him and administered the southern parts 
of Isa Khel in the interest of the hTawab of Mankera. It was this 
Umar Kba,u who excavated the canal called after him, and did, so 
' much to revive and develop canal irrigation. He was allowed 

one-quarter of all revenue collections made by him. Ahmad 
Khan, his son, succeeded to his position. Under him the fortunes 
of his house continued to improve until the Sikh conquest of 
Isa Khel. When that had been effected, Ahmad Khan and his 
family took refuge in Bannu proper and in Dawar. On his death 
in exile in 1838 Muhammad Khan, his brother, made terms with 
his new masters, and was granted one-eighth of the revenues of 
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Isa Eliel and one-third of the proceeds from the alum pans at CHAP.1-G 
Kotki, instead of one- quarter of the former and all the latter, -wMch po^ia- 
he and his father before Mm had enjoyed in the Nawab’s time. tion. 
But the rapacity of Diwan Lakhi Mai, the Sikh ltardm\ drove the Leadi^fami 
family once more into exile, and it Avas not until nearly ten years ite— ^ 
later that they retrxrned and xvere reinstated in all their old rights 
and privileges by Major Edwardes. The restored Khan proved 
his gratitude a few months afterwards by siding with us through- 
out the second Sikh War. His third son, Shah Nawaz, was killed 
in action near Multan in 1848 before the eyes of his benefactor, 
and his other sons joined Eateh Khan, Tiwana, in Avithstanding 
the Sikhs in Bannu proper. Muhammad Khan died in 1855, 
having first divided his property into eight equal shares,',; one 
for each of his seven sons, and one for his grandson, Abdul 
Eahiin Khan, son of Shah NaAvaz, just mentioned. GoA^ernment 
confirmed the jagir in perpetuity in the same shares after re- 
ducing the alum proceeds item to a sixth. When the Mutiny 
broke out, the Khans again came forAA'ard, and did right good 
service both in the neighbourhood of Deliii and in tlie district, 
for Avhich they Avere rcAA^arded AAdth special life jagirs and pen- 
sions. Below is their genealogical tree, omitting the common 
surname “ Khan — 


Mtiliammad, 


Mulad. Shah Muhd. Muhd. Abdulla Zulfikar 
Alam Xawaz Avax Sarfaraz (died 

(died (died (died (died 1903). 

1877). 1848). 1887). 1878). 1 


Abdul Abdul 

Sattar. Aziz 

I (died 

I 1895). 

Klrada Bad. i 


Abdul Samaiid. 


Abdul Kabim 
(died 1908). 


Rabnawaz. Karimdad, 


Abdul Karim, Haqdad, 


Karamdad. 


Amir Abdullah. 


Abdul 

Rahman. 


Muhammad 

Kawaz. 


Faizullah. AtauHah. Hamidullah. 


Sirhilaud Ghulam 
Khau. Barwar Khan. 


Falak Sher 
Khan, 


Abdul Majid 
Khan, 


Sarfarnz 

Khan, 


Abdul Hamid 
Khan. 
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CHAP.I-C. Of tie sons of Muliammad Kian Nos. 1 to 6 are by his senior 
Po^ia- ® second wife, and Nos. 7 and 8 by bis youngest 

tion. wife. Of the present members of tbe family Mubammad Abdul 
Leadi^fami- Karim Kban received the title of Kban Bahadur in 1910. He 
lies— ^ and bis two cousins, bl'ubammad Abdur Babman Khan and 
Mubammad Paizullab Kban form a Bench of Honoray Magis- 
trates, exercising 2nd class powere. Mubammad x^-taullab Kban 
is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kbuda Had Kban us a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police and Mrrbammad Sarbiland 
Kban is a Sub-Begistrar at Isa Kbel. Tbe property of Mubam- 
mad Nawaz Kban, including that portion of it which is 30 “^% 
shared by him with bis brother Mubammad Abdur Babman 
Kban, is administered by the Court of Wards. This property 
includes an estate at Jalpana in tbe Sbabpur District. 



Tbe Kbawanin of Isa Kbel enjoy what is called tlie hash- 
lam allowance besides personal jagirs and pensions. Tbe hash- 
tam alloAvance is a cash allowance paid from tbe treasury in 
perpetuity in lieu of one-eighth of the land revenue of certain 
villages in tbe Isa Kbel Tabsil, one-sixtb. of alum proceeds at 
Kotki, and a fixed sum by way of compensation for not re- 
ceiving water dues on a canal in kind. 

This is an Aw'an family which has been rooted at Kalabagb 
for upwards of two hundred years. Tbe immediate progenitor 
was one Shaikh Adu, who, nine generations ago, is said to have 
settled on the barren rock of Dingot, a natural fortress on tbe left 
bank of the Indus a few miles up-stream from Kalabagb. His 
grandson Band Ali is supposed in the family to have founded 
Kalabagb. In any ease be made himself strong there, and he 
and each of bis successors derived a good income from tbe neigh- 
bouring salt mines, making alum, levying toll at the ferry, 
and latterly from judicial fines on tbe Bbangi Kbels. At the 
first approach of tbe Sikh power to tbe Indus, the then chief 
declared his allegiance, and benefited largely in consequence. 
Tbe coxmtenance of the Sikhs enabled bun to strengthen and 
extend tbe bold be bad lately acquired on tbe cis-Indus lands of 
what are now the villages of Masan and Niki. In the second 
Sikh War Malik Allay ar Kban, the then chief, did us useful 
service in Bannu proper. In tbe Mutiny bis son with a mrmber 
of followers served in Peshawar for nine months. Allayar Kban 
died in 1863, when Government consolidated tbe family jagir un- 
til then held for life, and made it perpetual. 

His son, Muzatt'ar Kban, was made a Kban Bahadur, and 
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died in 1885, being succeeded on Ms deatli by Ms eldest son, Yar CHAPJ 
Miihaminad ICban, wbo bad been made an Honorary Magistrate popul 
during Ms father’s lifetime. Malik Yar Muhammad Khan lived tion; 
until 1908. He was a fine specimen of an old country gentle- 
men, a hard taskmaster but very generous, a careful manager of famSies- 
his property, but extravagant at the same time, fond of sport, 
keen on horses and hounds, and above all most hospitable and 
fond of entertaining. He was enamoured of his land to a fault, 
and eVen in old age rode regularly out in the mornings to some 
part or other of his domains, and personally superintended the 
operations of ploughing, soAving, reaping, embanking or levelling- 
up lands. 

Some of the embankments constructed by him in his japir auI- 
lage of Massan Avith masonry outlets are excellent examples of Avhat 
can be done in the Avay of reclamation of land by crude methods 
Avith a little intelligence. He kept up the tradition of his family in 
maintaining a large stud of excellent brood mai-es, and he 
obtained from his stud a splendid stock of horses and mules. He 
Avould never consent on any account to sell a mare, and Ms loA^e 
of riding Avas so great that even Avhen he could not walk, he 
Avould mount a horse and remain for hours in the saddle, and he 
would never ride anything but a spirited four-year old, even 
though all that his strength permitted was to go about at a 
walk. 

He has been succeeded by Ms only son Khan Bahadur Malik 
Ata Muhammad Khan, upon Avhom the title of Khan Bahadur was 
conferred in 1911. He has also succeeded to his father’s seat as 
a Provincial Harbari, and, as an Honorary Magistrate, exercises 
2nd class powers. 

During his father’s later years, he undertook the financial 
management of the properties AAuth such success, as enabled 
a handsome strrplus to be put aside annually. At the last 
settlement the jagir was A'alued at a total of Rs. 7,435, exclud- 
ing a perpetual assignment of ten per cent, on the revenue of the 
Bhangi Khel tract in lieu of certain rights enjoyed there before 
annexation by the ancestors of the family. 

Por the last five generations the eldest son has in each case 
succeeded to all the property left by Ms father, and the rale of 
j)rimogeniture has noAV been recognized to prevail in the family 
by a notification under the Descent of Jagirs Act. Younger 
sons are only entitled to a fitting maintenance. The chance that 
two eldest sons in succession were both able men and that the 
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estate did uot devolve until they liad attained middle age, enabled 
first the one, and then tbe other, in Sikh times to exclude his 
younger brothers from their share, and wai’ranted Government in 
considering the rule of primogeniture so established. On annexa- 
tio]i the cji^dets of the family sought to obtain in the law courts 
what they conceived were their rights, hut none of the claimants 
succeeded in getting more than a maintenance allowance decreed 
to him. 

Mian Ali, who founded Mianwali in Ghakkar times, is said to 
have been a holy man from Bagdad. He gained ascendancy over 
the Pathan settlers in the country by encouraging them to throw 
off the yoke of the Ghakkars. His promises of success were 
fulfilled, "and the Ghakkars were driven out of the country 
about the middle of the 18th century. His son Sultan Zakria 
was spiritual guide of the peasantry for many years, and is 
credited Avith liaving possessed miraculous gifts. To him succeed- 
ed his son Muhammad Ali, a dess-known man. In 1847 Muham- 
mad All’s three sons, Chiragh Ali, Murad Wand (or Ali), and 
Ghans Ali were in power, and rendered Lieutenant H. Edwardes 
valrrablo assistance in settling a blood feud AAdiich had until then 
cost many lives annually. Prom that time the family exerted all 
its influence on the side of the British GoA'^ermnent. 

Mian Muradwand is said to have possessed some of the 
miraculous powers of his grandfather, a gift by Avhich he seems to 
haA'e profited to reneAV the influence of the family. During the 
Sikh rule, one Ram Singh OhhapreAvala is said to liaA'e come to 
MiairAvali on a punitive expedition, and being dissatisfied Avith the 
behaA'iour of the people, ordered the village to he plundered. 
The order Avas to be carried out on the morning folloAving. The 
elder brother of iluradAA’and, Chiragh Ali, aaus in great trepida- 
tion, but AA'as assiAred by Muradwand that it did not please God 
that the order should be carried out. During the night. Ram 
Singli Avas tliree times throAAm from his bed, vdth the result that 
in tiic morning tlse first thing aa^ucIi he did Avas to countermand 
the order to plunder. He ne.xt rode to the house of the Mianas, 
AAdioin he summoned to his presence. All came out but Mnrad- 
AA’and, AAdiereupon Ram Singh said that the man Avhom he required 
Avas not before liim. MuradAATind was accordingly sent for and 
on his arrival Avas at once recognized by Ram Singh as tlie man 
aGio had, in spirit, given him the rough "handling on the i)revious 

The folloAving is the genealogical tree from Srrltan Zakria 
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Sl’LTAN ZaKBIA. 

.1 

All Muliammad. 


Cbiragli, Ali. 


I 

Murad AH. 


1 

Ghaiis AH. 


Ijaliadur AH 


Mnliaiumad 

All. 

i 

Maluk All. 


AH Nur. 
! . 


Akluu* 

AH. 


Amir 

AH. 


liavat 

a’il 


Fazal 

All. 


Falak 

Slier, 
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AH Slier. 


AH'diaidar. 


r~ 

Abas 

AH. 


Ha vat 
Ail. 


Maluk 

AH. 


Xizam 

AH. 


Muliammad 

Amin. 


Zamaii 

AH. 


Hosain AH. 

I 

Sultan AH. 


MeTir AH. 

1 

Slier AH. 


Sardar Ali. 


M uliain 1 liad H a yat . 


Fatelfsher. 


Havat AH. 


r 


Falak Slier. 


1 


I 


Sliaraf AH. Maksud AH. Hasan AH Kami AH. Gam AH. 


Sahib AH. 


Fazail AH. 


Saifai AH. 
Mahbub A1 


■■■■' d 

Said AH. 


“■'V, . 
Abas Ali. 


Amir Ali. 


Sardar AH. Akbar AH. 


The three branches are kno^vn as Ohiragh Ali Khels, Murad- 
waiid Khels and Ghans Ali Khels. The tAvo important men in tlie 
last generation were Mian Sultan Ali and Mian Ali Nur, son of 
Mian Muradwand. The former represented the eldest bi-anch and 
acquired great influence in his time. He was shot by his eldest 
son, Sardar Ali. Mian Ali Nnr represented the spiritual side of 
the family, and used to sell amulets and breathe on the sick (dam 
darud). The present heads of the three branches of the family 
are Mian Abbas Ali, Mian Kazal Ali, and Mian Eatteh Sher. 
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Another member, Alian Hajat Ali, is zaiMar of Knndian. 
The family is a prolific one and the members are of good 
physique, but a few excepted, the preference of the majority of 
them is for a life of dignity and leisured ease. 

Tiie family are supposed to be Sheikhs, hut have at various 
times made claims to he regarded as Qureshis and as Sayyads. 

Among other notable families is a family of Kazilbash 
Pathans, which came from Persia originally with Nadir Shah, 
and whose ancestors held high positions for some time at Kabul. 
One of this family, Allah Wardi Khan served in the Kabul 
campaign, in which his brother was killed, and at the time of the 
Mutiny he was Eessaldar of the 17th Irregular Cavalry and 
distinguished himself in a dashing attack on some mutineers of 
the 9th Irregular Cavalry whom he came up with near Leiah, 
and whose leader he slew with his own hand. In 1862 he was 
granted a jagif in lieu of his pay as Commandant. He bought 
iands also at Hazara in the Bhakkar Taiisii, and here the present 
representative of the family, his son Sardar Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, a retired Eessaldar-Major, who has himself a long record 
of good service, resides, and lias been appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate. The family numi)ers a great }nany distinguished 
soldiers among its members, past and pi’csent. 

The most important Biluch family in the district is a Jas,- 
kani family, of vhich tire present representative is Pazl Hussain 
Khan, zaildar of Sial in the Biiakkar Tahsil. This family is a 
younger Id ranch of the descendants of Mir Ahmad Khan, an 
elder brandi of which was the Jaskani family that ruled over 
Leiah and Bhakkar in the seventeenth century, and which, 
under Muhammad Khan, was eventually overthrown by the 
Serais ill' 1789. 

Another interesting family, whose traditions ivere long con- 
nected with the Jaskani and sulisequent rulers of Mankera, is 
that of the descendants of Diwan Ladda Pam, who, when in the 
service of Biluch Khan, Jaskani, is said, according to one version 
of the story, to have been sent to Lahore to call in the Sikhs to 
aid Biluch Khan, with the result that Jhanda Singh and Ganda 
Singh establislied Biluch Khan at Mankera with" Diwan Ladda 
Pam as his Wazir, a post which he also continued to hold under 
Fateh Khan and Muhammad Khan, the Jaskani successors of 
Biluch Khan. Diwan Manak Pai, the son of Diwan Ladda Pam, 
played a part in the later histoiy of Mankera, and is said to have 
helped Nawab Muhammad, llhan in ousting the Serais from 
Mankera in 1792. He and his sons after him subsequently got 
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into trouble by opposition to Ranjit Singb, and tbeir emoluments 
and bonoiirs were confiscated. The present representative of the 
family is Riwan Tharia Lai, a grandson of Diwan Manak Eai. 
He holds a respected position in Bliakkar, where he is an 
Honorary Magistrate and member of the municipal eomniittee. 
He has also been Sab-Registrar, but is now advanced in years. 

The rule of succession by a single heir in each generation has 
been declared under the Descent of Jagirs Act to apply to the 
jagirs oi the Malik of Kalabagh, the jagfir of Allah Wardi Khan, 
Bissaldar, the jagir of the successors of Nawab Sir Ghulam 
Hussan Khan, K. C. S. I., the jagir of the successors of Hayatulla 
Khan, Saddozai, and the jagir of the successors of Khan Muham- 
mad Khan of Isa Khel. 

Table Ho. 16 of Part B gives statistics shomng the number 
of persons of eitlier sex Imlonging to each of the various religions 
which are represented in the district. The distribution of every 
10,000 of the population by religion is given below ;— 

Hindus ... .. ... ... 1,064 

Siklis ... ... ... ... 1401 

J ains . . ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 8,78S 

Christians ... ... ... ... 4) 

Total ... 10,000 


The population of the district is mainly Muhammadan, 
nearly 88 per cent. Imlonging to that religion. 

Twelve per cent, profess the Hindu religion in one form or 
another. These are for the most part confined to towns and large 
villages, and live on trade or money lending. The number of Sikhs 
is small. They are mostly Lahanas living in the Bhakkar Tahsil. 

The Jains belong to the shopkeeping class and reside only in the 
towns, Kalaliagh having the largest number of them. Native 
Christians are not many. There is a small settlement of con- 
verts at Sheikh Malimud in the Isa Khel Tahsil, which consists 
practically of the members of one family. 

Tlie majority of the Muhammadans are Sunnis. All the MBham- 
Pathan clans, excepting a small settlement of SHah Kazil- 
bash Pathans in the .Bhakkar Tahsil, are very strict Sunnis 
and very particular in the matter of prayers, fasts, etc. They 
have a great hatred of the Shialis and Rafzis. An ortho- 


have a great hatred of the Shialis and Rafzis. An ortho- 
dox Pathan regards imiai with the greatest repugnance 
The intluenoe of Sunni Governors too seems to have led to 
the veiy general profession of the Sunni faith by the btilk 
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of tlie mixed Jat population, tliougli tlie Bilnohes hare as^a mle 
adhered to the Shiah faith. The greater number of the Kachhi 
Jats, though professing one or other of the two faiths, care little 
for the distinction between Sunni and Shiah, and though a large 
proportion of them are regular in repeating the daily prayers, 
Tery few make any pretence of keeping long fasts, in which point 
they differ from the Niazai Pathans and Awans of the upper part 
of the district. Sayyads have an hereditary tendency to become 
Shiahs ; though some of them profess to be Sunnis, for fear of 
alienating thmr Smini disciples. Most of the Sunni _ Sayyads, 
except in the Pathan tracts, are in the habit of constructing tazias. 
They say their forefathers did it. 

The Wahabi religion was stai-ted some years ago at Paniala 
across the Indtis, but is unsuited to the Muhammadans of this 
district, wlio repose great faith in shrines and in the efficacy of 
pilgrimages to groves and high places. All classes of the people 
also put "great faith in spells and charms. 

Beyond his nimaz (prayers) and roza (fast) , the ordinary 
Muhammadan, whether Shiah or Sunni, knows little about his 
religion, but he always has a pir or preceptor, whose mw\d or 
disciple ho is, and whatever the pir bids bim do, whether the 
commands relate to matters religious or secular, he is generally 
ready to do it. It is not uncommon for pirs to interfere in 
judicial oases, and the more ignorant classes have such blind faith 
in their pirs that they will sometimes even confess at their bid- 
ding to offences which they never committed, in order to screen 
the" real culprit. The pirs visit their murids at least once a year, 
or tlie murid may instead visit the pir. 

The tomb of every pir is a, ziarat, and the more famous the 
pir, the larger is the number of pilgrims to his ziarat. These 
pilgrimages are made at specified times. 

In Bhangi Khel, spots where a violent death, such as murder, 
has occurred are treated as ziarats, at which people pray and ask 
for boons. 

Trees or clusters of trees, called jhangis, under which a faqir 
is known to have lived for some time, are also held sacred to that 
faqir, and no one dare touch a branch of such trees. Stories are 
very common of persons, who, on daring to do so, have come to a 
violept end. 

The Hindus of this district are less particular in the matter 
of caste prejudices and observances tlian down-country Hindus. 
Most of them will drink water that has been carried in mussaks 
(skins for carrying water), or out of lotas detached from a working 




There is a sect peculiar to the Isa Khel Tahsil, called BhagstPan- 
Bhagat Panthis. The sect was founded some fifty years ago 
hy Bhagat Basti Bam, who compiled a Grobind ShastaVi 
for the guidance of his followers, in Gurmukhi The authority 
of Guru Nanak’s Granth is also admitted by the sect. The 
main feature of the creed is that a prayer, composed by the 
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well. They habitually ride on donkeys, and do a multitude of CHAP.i-c. 
other things which an orthodox Hindu would shrink from. All 
idolatrous observances are kept very much in the background. 

Except a few small images {thakars) kept in their mandars, they 
have no idols at all. Kor is it the habit for them to take about 
their gods in procession. No one, in fact, ever sees anything of 
their worship. They burn their dead, and throw the ashes into 
the Indus. They always keep a few of the bones, and take them, 
when a convenient opportunity occurs, to the Ganges. Often, 
instead of taking these bones themselves, they send them by the 
hand of a friend, who may be going on his own account. The 
Hindus here profess to reverence certa,in families of Gosains and 
Shahs, but these always complain that their disciples in the 
present day are very slack in furnishing contributions for the 
support of religious establishments. The Hindus are mostly divid- 
ed into Sikhs and SewaJcs. These Sikhs are not Sikhs in the strict 
Punjab sense, but they reverence the Granth and are followers of 
Sikh Gurus, who take the title of Shah, such as Honda Shah, 

Gurdit Shah. The Sewahs reverence Gosains or Bairagi Sadhus. 

In marriage and other ceremonies the Hindus for the most 
part follow the Brahmanical rites. 

During the past few years the Arya Samaj sect, founded hy tiuj Arya 
Swami Dayanand, has come into vogue, and many educate'd 
and partially educated Hindus have joined the sect, ft is an Uni- 
tarian form of Hinduism, which dispenses with many formalities, 
and pernuts much laxity in the observance of exclusive rules. 

The sect is confined so far to the towns. 


A new religion was started in this district some years ago, Kartaris. 
but seems to liave practically died out. Its members called 
themselves Kartaris or Kaltaris. Their pir and his immediate 
disciples painted their faces in beautifal spotted patterns and 
wandered about with fans in their hands. They had an objection 
to speaking and remained perfectly mute when interrogated. They 
were ready, however, to accept alms. They were originally 
Muhammadan cultivators, but were converted to the new faith in 
consequence of a miracle performed by the founder of the sect, 

Asa Bam of Bhakkar. One member of the sect still exists at 
Bhakkar. 
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necessary prelmmary top ^ ceremonial is a procession 
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f “SJae a iopi, and after 
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Grantb for ten days ’ ^«o>e is prescribed as a duty. 

ances are forbidden. Wid ceet 'beino- Nirgun TJpasak or 

Idol worship is forbidden the lagun Upasak, 

worshippers of ^^te ^ Tbg sect believes in tbe trans- 

or worslnppers 0 &od known gener- 

migration of soul. ■ ^rUieb is a nickname given 

ally by tbe uame ofB,am Nims^p,J^Y^^^^^^^ 
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Tbe Sikhs follow tbe Grantb and grow them hair, like otbei 

Sikhs in tbe Punjab. i j'4¥ - li+fio -fmTn 

Tbe Jains are followers of Parasnatb and differ 

tbe Jains of tbe Central Punjab. 

There are certain low caste tribes that have no 

speak of and eat things generally considered unolran. 1 

divided into two fS as Mnham- 

of the Muhammadan rebgion as to food, etc., and 

madans, and tbe ordinary Obubxas, who eat aBytog and i t 

: to be Lalbegis. ^lebals and Ods axe wanderm- ^ 

eat fish, lizards, or anytHng they can catch. _ Tbe Ods a p 
fessional hddars and take up jobs of roadmaking, etc. ^ 
skriM.- Tbe following are some of tbe more important shrines an 

" " ombs in tbe district :— 
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Ramktind is an ancient shrine in a palm-grove on the CHAP.I..C. 
eastern face of the Khisor Range, ah out three miles south of popuia- 
Kundal in the Isa Khel Tahsil. There are three small springs 
or tanks (fcttwds), of which Ramknnd is the largest, surrounded ghrines— 
by some buildings. The story is that the place was visited by BamkunA 
Rama, Sita, and Lakshman during their exile, and has since 
been held sacred to them. The buildings are of recent construc- 
tion, bixt the place appears to be of great antiquity and in olden 
times, it is said, was visited by pilgrims frona long distances. 

A fair is now held there once a year on Sheoratri in the month of 
January, and about 2,000 people assemble to bathe in the tanks. 

The rooms, which surround the tanks, are said to have been 
built by a /agir named Bawa Sital Das in 1870. The Bawa lived 
at this' secluded spot for twenty years. The place is now unin- 
habited, except at the fair time or when an occasional pilgrim 
visits it. It is a weird but picturesque little spot, quite out of 
keeping with the rugged hills in Avhioh it is situated. The water 
of the springs is brackish and not drinkable. 

Mian Maluk, a saint who was an Isa Khel, was buried about Khangah 
150 years ago at a place on the hillside two miles south of Kundal. 

People visit the shrine every Thursday, particularly during the 
month of Chei, when as many as 1,000 people visit the shrine 
during the month. These come largely from Marwat. A Mujawar 
or keeper tenants the place. The western door of the shrine re- 
mains closed, and it is said that no person has power to open it, 
but that it opens of itself at the time of the fair, whenever the 
saint wishes. This door is called or the Gate 

of Paradise, and when it opens, hundreds of people pass through it. 

West of Kalur village is a samadh where Bhagat Basti Ram shagat Basti 
the founder of the Bhagat Panthis or Ram Nimazis, as they are **• 

called, is buried. Attached to the samadh is a dharmsala wMch 
he built. He was very keen on digging ponds and constructing 
other works of public irtility. His disciple, Pokhar Das, looks 
after the place. A fair is held here in Katik on a day called Mirag 
chhori, and the Hindus of Isa Khel town and many other places 
congregate there. The fair is a recent institution, which has 
already become one of the largest fairs in the tahsil. 

A /agir named Pir Adal died some 40 years -ago and was 
buried inside the town of Isa Khel, where a khangah (shrine) has 
been built. It is visited every Thursday by people from all parts 
of the tahsil, especially during the month of Chet. This/agir is 
said to have been majzub (insane) and to have gone about stark 
naked. There are many stories prevalent about his superna- 
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tnral powers ; for instance, tliat lie often crossed the Indus with- 
out the liftlp of an inflated sMn, a feat which the volume of water 
and sfcren 2 ?fch. of the current is considered to render impracticable 
for the ordinary person. He kept a herd of cattle, the remnants 
of which still roam about in the jungle and pay occasional visits 
to the cultivated fields, where they are allowed to graze nn- 
molested to their heart’s content. No one dare drive them away 
or seize tliem for fear of the saint’s wrath. Among them are 
cows and buffaloes. No one tries to milk these. It is said that 
certain persons once venturing to do so found that they gave 
blood instead of milk. The herd is known as Pir Adal’s herd. 

The tomb of Shah Abdul Eahman lies at the foot of the 
Maidaui Eange near Mitha Khattak village. Shah Abdul Eahman 
is said to have been a Sayyad sage who visited this spot about 
200 years ago. Being at a loss for water, he fixed his staff in 
the ground and a spring at once appeared at the spot. The spring 
still exists and supplies sweet water to a streamlet, which runs 
doAvn to Mitha Khattak, whence all the neighbouring hamlets 
draw their drinking water. When the sage died, he was buried 
there. A fair is held annually on the first Thursday hi Chet, 
which is attended mainly by people from Marwat. The water of 
the spring is credited with curative properties. 

The shrine of Sheikh Neka is about a mile east of Malla 
Khel village beside the Baroch torrent. Sheikh Neka, it is said, 
settled here about a century ago, but, being annoyed by his 
neighbours, he xxttered a curse which turned the water of the 
torrent from sweet to brackish. An annual fair is held here in 
Ghet. The saint’s descendants now own land in Malla Khel village. 
It is a popirlar belief that clouds, which appear on the top of the 
ridge, where the tomb is situated, invariably bring rain, which is 
to say, that clouds from the north-north-west bring rain. 

Out of the ancient ruins on the Mari Hill, known as Maniot, 
two small temples still stand in a more or less preserved condi- 
tion. A/agir, named Naga Arjan or Naga Uddhar, is said to 
have done his penance on this hill long ago. The people can 
give no date. At his death he was cremated and his remains 
were deposited in one of the ancient temples, while those of some 
othQvJaqir, probably one of his followers, were interred in the 
other one. Since then the Hindus of the neighbourhood have 
made pilgrimages to the samadh of Naga Arjan. The Kalabagh 
and Mari Hinidus have great faith in the supernatural aid given 
by the /agir in times of need. A fair is held there on Baisakhi 
day every year. The place used to be in charge of Bairagi 
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Sadliiis, wholiad a thakurdwam outside Mari at tlie foot of tlie CHAP.i-c. 
lull. They built a mud hut near the samadk and made it into a popi^la- 
Hanuman' temple, but the Bairagis have died off and their resi- tion. 
dence and thahurdwara liave disappeared. The offerings are now 
takeir bv some Sanvasis, who have a Shiva temple at Mari. samah of 

NagaArjan. 

The shrine of Hafizji is situated in the liamlet of Wandlia AVici»^a/i 
Hafizji near Nammal. About a ceiitury ago, one Hafiz Muham- 
mad Azim, who came from Shahpur, took up his abode in 
Bhambranwmli moscLue near liy. He passed Iris nights in prayer 
and his days in eseavating ponds, of which three specimens still 
exist. M^iiile digging one day, he unearthed some treasure. 

Mian Gullan, his'disciple, who was with him at the time, tried to 
steal a march on him by secretly removing the treasure during 
the following night, but the only result of his enterprise was that 
he fell headlong upon a hornets’ nest and was severely stung, an 
incident whiehVas credited to the Hafizji’s ^ supernatural influ- 
ence. The shrine is visited as a cure for dogbite. Three stones lie 
near the shrine - of five, eight, and nine seers Aveight respectively— 
and the customary offering is an amount of gur equivalent to the 
weight of one of these stones. 

The khangali of Makhdum Haji is to be found a short dis- Tomb of 
tance wmst of ]klianwali town. He was a Sayyad Avho lived over 
a century ago. At his death lie Avas buried near the river^ bank, 
and AAhen "subsequently tlie river made a set toAvards its east 
bank, it was proposed to transfer Ms remains and those of an- 
other saint to a more secure resting place. The remains of the 
other saint Arere transferred first and the noAV grave for Makhdum 
Haji Avas prepared. When they Avent to fetch his remains, from 
the old grave, they found it empty. They then returned to the 
new graAm and found that, during their absence, it had been 
closed in and built over. So did the saint dispense Avitb human 
aid in passing from one resting place to another. The mira- 
culous powers"of this saint are famous, and his vogue among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans is great. He is known by the dis- 
tinction of ‘ Tatti dukanwala’, which means ‘ keeping a Avarm 
shop ’, an aiipellation suggested by the promptness with which 
he responds to all appeals made at his shrine. 

Sheikh Sultan Zakria came to Mian wali with his father, xhanffah oi 
Sheikh Mian Ali, in the 16 th century. His father founded Mian- zaMa. 
wali village. The son is said to haA'-e exMbited supernatural 
poAvers from an early age. When the father first anived in these 
parts, he made a teinporary stay at a place called Mian di mel on 
the bank of the river, about a mile north of the present town of 
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CHAP.i-C, Mianwali. There lie had a dream that he would find a final rest- 
p Duia- place hy taldng a boat with all his baggage and letting it 

tion. float down the river until it should come to land of its own 
accord, at which spot he would find a permanent home. When he 
IS^aSof awolce, it only remained for him to secure the necessary boat, 
-^vHch, however, he found a difi&oulty in doing. His son Sultan 
: Zakria thereupon trrrned and faced towards Kalabagh, and 

shouted at the top of his voice, calling upon one Sultan, Mohana, 
to bring his boat down the river for their use. Sultan, though 
|: 25 miles away at Kalabagh, heard the call and answered it by 

starting down the river with his boat and arriving at his destina- 

I tion on the following morning. The father and son with their 

chattels were then put on board, and, letting the boat float down- 
stream at its will, were landed by it at a graveyard in'the village 
of Watta Khel. Here they settled and soon after built the 
hamlet of Mianwali. 



The second miracle of Sultan Zakria was that which won 
him the gaddi in succession to his father. Of three sons, Sultan 
Zakria was the youngest and the father told them that he would 
nominate none of them as his successor unless he should have 
worked a miracle. He accordingly arranged to test their powers 
and took them to the river bank. There he promised to nominate 
whichever of them should walk across the river without sinking. 
The two elder brothers refused to face the ordeal, but Sultan 
Zakria walked across the river and back again on the surface 
of the water. He then propounded to his brothers the suggestion 
that, if they followed him, and repeated his name ‘ Zakri ’ all the 
time they were walking on the water, they would succeed in 
doing as he had done. They consented to try and he undertook a 
second trip, upon which they followed him. Half way across, 
while they were articulating, ‘ Zakri, Zakri ’, they realized that 
Sultan Zakria, for his part, was repeating, “ Allah, Allah ”. Ask- 
ing themselves why they likewise should not put their trust in 
the name of Allah rather than in that of Zakri, their brother, 
they imitated his example, but no sooner did they utter, ‘ Allah, 
Allah’, than they began to sink. Their brother then called 
upon them to repeat his own name, as he had bid them, saying 
that their spiritual advancement had not reached a stage where- 
in they might invoke the name of God. They then returned 
safely and Sultan Zakria’s higher claim to the gaddi was thence- 
forth acknowledged by them. 

Many other miraculous deeds are ascribed to Sultan Zakria, 
among the best known of which are the following. On going. 
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once to EoMri to use his good offices in the settlement of a feud, CHAP.I-C 
his interference in the matter displeased the Pathans of Eokhri, po^a- 
who planned a practical joke at his expense. One Pathan pre- tlon. 
tended to be dead. A funeral procession was marshalled and the 
parents and relatives followed the bier, waihng and weeping, x/mnyas of 
Arrived at the house wrhere the Sheikh was staying, they re- 
quested Mm to read the funeral service, to -which the Sheikh 
assented. The Sheikh accordingly read the janaza, and the 
bystanders watched expectantly for the moment when the holy 
man should pronounce ‘ Allah Akbar ’, when, by previous agree- 
ment, it had been decided that the corpse should rise up and 
confound him. When, however, the service was completed, and 
the moment for the denouement arrived, it was the gazing by- 
standers who were confounded. Instead of the dead man spring- 
ing to life, as they expected, he continued to lie without sign or 
motion, and when they approached and uncovered him, it was 
found that he was in very truth a corpse. 

On another occasion Sultan Zakria invited all the zamindars 
of the villages around Mianwali to aid in constructing a tank, 
which is now known as Sultan Zakria’s tank and lies north --v'est 
of Mianwali tow'u. The zamindars agreed, provided that Sultan 
Zakria would feed them on halwa and mutton. He accepted this 
condition, and at the end of the day’s work he procured the ne- 
cessary food, all ready prepared, by the simple process of spread- 
ing Ms sheet over a hari tree and ordering his servants to take 
from under the tree whatever they found there. Needless to say, 
they found sufficient platefuls of sweets and mutton to satisfy the 
large gathering that was present. 

Among other miraculous feats, Sultan Zakria is also said to 
have shifted a wMl Avithout the application of material force and 
to have endowed with life and clothed in flesh the dry bones of a 
sheep, of which the meat had already been cooked and eaten. 

By miracles such as these he won great influence and respect 
in the neighbourhood, and his tomb is still visited by large 
numbers. His name is frequently taken as an oath, and his shrine 
is not uncommonly the scene of the settlement of civil disputes, 
in which one party has bound himself to abide by any statement 
made at the shrine by the other party. The Mianas of Mianwali are 
the descendants of this holy man. 

The district contains many other shrines and well-known other shrines 
places of pilgrimage, to enumerate all of wMch would re- 
quire too much space, but the following list includes those 
wMoh are beet known, the shrines of Mansa Nath Jogi and 
of Sheikh Buland Sahib at Paakhel, of Gajjan Shah at Silwan, of 
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Tobri Sirkapp at Musa Khel, of Slieikli Tur at Dbok Mubammad 
Kban, of Miau Nur Mubammad at Manda Khel, of Sbab Jamal 
at Kamar Masbani, of Grul Paqir at Isa Khel, of Bawa Nanuu at 
Kallurkot, of Maulayi Kbau Mubammad Sahib at Maibal, of 
Tayyib Sultan at Kotla Jam, of Pir Ashab at the village of that 
name, of Saltan Karon Sabib at Ohhina, of Sayyad Amiran Shah 
at Khwarvar Kalan, of Haji Hussain Shah at the village of that 
name, and of Pir Bakhtiyar at Chap Sandi. 

The people of this district, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
are very credulous regarding the power of evil spirits to do harm, 
and put great faith in the efficacy of cliarms in counteracting such 
evil influences. This is why the firs and j'aqirs are enabled to 
obtain such great influence among them. 

The superstition most prevalent concerns the capacity of j)er- 
sons, and especially women, to become possessed by j ms or evil 
spirits. The puzzling disease of hysteria no doubt led originally 
to the idea of a Avoman becoming possessed by a jin, but noAV 
every Af Oman Avho suffers from hysteria, epilepsy, sterility, and 
other similar derangements, including even neuralgia, rheumatism, 
and paralysis, is regarded as harbouring a jin, and the treatment 
in such cases takes the form of casting the jin out. This process 
is a most exciting one, so much so indeed, that it is very common 
for Avomen, AAiro are suffering from no disease at all, to pretend to 
be irnder evil influences, in order to justify them in visiting a 
slirine and going through the process of easting out the jin. 
Men, no less than AAmmen, are supj)osed to be possessed by jins, 
AA'hen they arc really suffering from chronic diseases. The process 
of casting out & jin is as follows. The patient’s head is first wash- 
ed and the hair is anointed with scented oil. Properly dressed, 
the person attends a specified place, Avliere musicians are in wait- 
ing. Incense is burnt aud music is played, the drum being beaten 
in a manner lAeculiar to the occasion. The patient then begins to 
shake his or her bead, and violently swings it round and round, 
keeping tune Avith the drum, until he or she drops exhausted. 
By this procedure the jin is supposed to have been expelled for a 
time only, but not for good, and the performance has again to be 
repeated, coupled with offerings at the shrine, where it takes place, 
after the lapse of more or less definite intervals. The excitement 
and violent shaking of the nervous system may do some good to 
the hysterical patients, but much of the good done by the" process 
is also no doubt effected in the manner of a faith cure. 

Dam means ‘ bloAving ’ and darud means ‘ reading from a 
'sacred book Persons suffering from diseases visit a fir, who 
reads verses from the Koran or kalams from some other sacred 
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book, and blows on tlie affected part of tbe body, if the disease CHAP.I-C 
is not a serious one. If the disease is serious, a knife blade, 
or a piece of stick, or a twig is passed several times from 
the diseased limb to the ground, while the hxlam is being 
read. The operator also blows on the limb from time to time. 


Popular 
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Superstitions 
and -vyitcb- 
craft. 


3?'hulls and 
pandas. 


At the end the knife or twig is stuck into the ground, or lines 
are drawn on the ground Avith it, a process known as jliani. 

Nails are sometimes driven into a block of wood, or tree, in 
order to remove toothache. At Swans in the Mianwali Tahsil 
there is a tree, Avhich is visited by countless people for this 
purpose, and wMch is studded with nails, driven into it by 
sufferers of dental agony. 

The p irs and other holy men drive a roaring trade by selling 
charms called phull and consecrated thread called gandas. The 
former consist in charms A’/ritten on paper, Avhich is folded and 
sewn up in cloth, or sometimes placed in a silAmr amulet. It is 
then ATorn round the neck, or arms, or on the head, or by women 
in their hair. These charms either fulfil the same object as a 
love-philtre, or else they are intended to ensure success generally, 
or in some particular undertaking. They are also used as a cure 
for ailments, Amrying from headache to sterility. A special form 
of charm, called MaSliani da phulli is used to augment the 
outturn of biAtter. It is tied to the churn and this is supposed to 
have the effect of attracting the butter from neighbouring churns. 

On the riAmr banks it is customary for the Avomen to go early in 
the morning to the riverside, and churn milk with their churns 
placed neck deep in water. This enhances the effect of the charm. 

Gandas are made of cotton, or silk tlmead, palm leaves, or 
gut. The holy man ties a certain number of knots in the charm, 
reading sacred verses as he does so. The ganda, so fashioned, is 
believed to be efficacious in curing or preventing diseases in any 
part of the person round which it is tied. 

Seliar means ‘ magic,’ but the Avord is used for a process Sehar. 
resorted to in order to ascertain the cause of certain troubles or 
ailments. A child is seated in a room, from which light is shut 
out. A lamp is lit and with the aid of this ^^the child is asked to 
look at a charm Avritten on a piece of paper, while the operator 
reads certain Italams. After a Avhile, Avhen the child has been 
got into a mesmeric state, it begins to talk incoherently, and is 
then questioned on the particular matter regarding which inform- 
ation is desired, and gives replies accordingly. 

The practice of using spiritual forces for inflicting bodily . jada. 
harm is dying out, but many stories are prevalent concerning the 
feats performed by various gifted men. A family of QuresEis in 
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CHAP.I-C. the Tillage of Dille^^’-ali are said to have practised b_la( 
PoDula- ^orst type until quite recently. Among other rite 
^ tfon. is that in which pins are stuck into au effigy ma 
which represents some enemy. Ralams are read and 
buried in an obscure plane. This is supposed co pr 
disease in the body of the person concerned, ^ ^ 

buried in a grave, this is regarded as causing the d< 
efagy’s exemplar. Credence m the j)owers of those 
pra&e magic of this sort, is on the wane ; neverthe 
exists and resort to these performances is a_ not ancoio 
attacking an enemy. More common still is the tp 
craft, the end and aim of which is to cause a split betw 
and wife, to gain a divorce for the woman and i 
alliance with her paramour. The usual mettiod in t 
to prepare a charm composed of hairs from the woma 
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favourite pursuits of women of all classes in their leisure hours. CHAPJ.C 
Corn ““rinding for payment is also done by women of the poorer popuia” 

classes. Among the 'ntalutfs, who are growers of vegetables} the ti on. 
women do more of the wnrk than the meU} the maiketing of the occupations. 
Tjrodiiee falling entirely within the sphere of their duties. Pans 
and mats of faitlm leaves are largely made by women, especially 
X^iracha w'omen. Xiabourers ai'e employed in consideiable numbers 
on the railwav, at the stone quarry near Sivans, and at the salt 
pits at JAalabagh. Agricultui*al laboui’ei’s aie in gieat demand at 
harvest times. 

The usual custom is to have two regular meals a day, one in Pood, 
the forenoon, the other in the evening. The women share all food 
with their male relations. The remnants of each meal aie geneially 
preserved and eaten cold. In the working seasons men will eat 
four times in the day. The staple food in the nverain tract is 
wheat. Bap'ci is not much grown and is very little eaten in this 
tract. Sometimes barley is oaten. The morning Totivelct or 
meal time is about 8 a.jl, but later in the ease of Hindus. The 
evenim- food is taken after dark. Both meals consist of cliapahs 
of wheaten Hour. In the morning lassi or butteimilk is geneially 
taken with them. If hajra is eaten it is generally taken in the 
form of MiicliTii tliat iSj mixccl "with rico Eiicl dcil* In tliG ■upl£inds> 
especially the hilly and submontane tracts, much hajra is eaten 
durin““ the winter months, while wheat and barley are eaten in 
the h5fc weather. Turnips form a coimuon article of diet through- 
out the district and are eaten both boiled and uncooked. ^ They 
are frequently adopted as a regular course of diet, to induce 
healtii and vigour. Vegetables are procurable only where there 
is suificient irrigation.' As a substitute for vegetables, young 
gram leaves are sometimes oaten during the spiing. Onions are 
also a favourite vegetable. In the Thai milk forms an important 
item in the diet, camel’s milk included, but the pecrrliar food of 
the Thai consists in the wnter-melons or titak, which are consumed 
in vast quantities during their season both by man and beast. 

The seeds of water-melons are also ground into flour, after being 
dried, and made into chapatis. The Thai people also eat the fruits 
of the jal, Icari and jand trees, an unattractive diet, which their 
arid surroundings have forced on them, and to which habit alone 
has inured them. In the Bhakkar Tahsil dates are consumed in 
considerable quantities, and to gorge dates is a common enough 
pastime. Ifoat is eaten on festival days, or wdien an animal is 
at the point of death and is killed in anticipation. The bigger 
eamindaTs, however, often eat meat daily. In the Thai even dy* . 

ing camels are sometimes killed for food. ; 
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Tlie Kliattaks living along the foot of the Maidani range 
wear manjhlas instead of sMlwar, and are looked down upon in 
consequence by the Bhangi Khels for their adoption of a Jat 
custom. Purther, they do not adhere rigidly to the slate colour, 
but wear black and white very largely. 

The Sarhangs of Sultan Khel and Bori Khel have a peculiar 
dress of their own. They always wear a black manjhla and a black 
turban with a white kurta, and over their shoulders they throw 
a black chaddar or lungi generally with a red edging. 

The Biluches dress in the same way as Jats, but some of them 
wear shilwar instead of the manjhla. 

In the matter of shoes, the Ehattaks, including Bhangi Khels, 
wear leather sandals called chaflis and sometimes also use grass 
dides. The same is the case in the Salt Range. ChapUs are some- 
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The common dress of the agriculttxral Jat population consists 
of a shirt or chola, a loin-cloth or manjhla, wrapped round the legs 
with the ends tucked in at the top front, a sheet {chaddar) 
thrown over the shoulders, and a turban called patka. These 
are all, as a rule, made of the common homespuii cotton cloth, 
but imported cloth is coming more and more into fashion, especi- 
ally for the turban. The chola, chaddar and patka are always 
white, the manjhla often blue, but the tendency is to substitute 
white for blue in the case of this article also._ The Thai people 
often wear a cheeked lungi in place of the ordinary manjhla. The 
patka is twisted in a wisp loosely round the head in a very 
slatternly way. 

Of the Pathans, the Niazais dress very much like Jats, 
wearing the manjhla, but the more resxiectable men wear loose 
baggy trousers, drawn tight about the ankles, called shilwar, and 
some of them still wear the andrakkha, a tunic tied up in front by 
means of thin straps stitched on to it. The Khattaks, including 
Bhangi Khels, wear slate-coloured clothes from head to foot, which 
are very much in keeping with the rugged dusty hills, where they 
live. The Bhangi Khels generally wear a shilwar, to which a ■weird 
appearance is given by its being drawn tight at the ankles in front 
only, the back being left to hang loose. The chola or /wto is gen- 
erally long and baggy and a short waist-coat is worn over it. An 
andrakkha is worn instead of the kurta by the poorer people or by 
the old fashioned. The turban is tied in the Pathan fashion. A 
chaddar is invariably thrown over the shoirldei's or tied round the 
waist -when on the move. The well-to-do wear a peaked cap or 
kula with a Peshawari lungi round it as a turban and a similar 
lungi round the shoulders. 
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times oTnamented Avitli gold or silk thread embroidery. In other CHAP.i-C. 
places the ordinary Punjabi shoe is AA-orn, the Potbowari shoe AAith 
a sharp pointed toe being in chief demand. In the south of the 
district the round tipped DercAval slioe AAith silk embroidery is 
common. When AA-alking, shoes are often remo\md and carried on 
the back or cA’cm on the head, and Avhen crossing a river on an 
inflated skin, the shoes are tied at the top of the bundle of clothes 
Avhich is carried on the head. 

Under Muhammadan rule Hindus Avere not alloAved 
to AA’car turbans. Tliey Averc restricted to the skull cap, and this 
is still a common head-dress among tliem, but the turban is 
noAV Avorn Avithout restriction. A feAV Hindus AAuar the usual 
diioti, but the usual garment for the lower half of the body is 
a AAdiite manjhla, but "differing in this from Muliammadans, they 
pull one of the loAver ends through the legs and tuck it up at the 
back. Tlie cliola or andrakhha is AVorn round the upper half of 
the body and the ohadar is indispensable. 

In the cold Aveather a thin AAUollen blanket (dhussa) is often 
AVorn by all people alike, AA'hile Pathans also Avear posteens, or 
sheep skin coats, and cliogns Avliich are a kind of dressing gOAvn. 

Among the more educated and respectable of both creeds, 
AA'aist-coats and coats of different designs, made of Kashmir or 
broadcloth, are commonly AVorn. 

The usual dress of the AAumen throughout the district con- Dress of 
sists of a clioli or bodice, a vicmjhla, and a hhochhan, AA'hich is a Avrap 
throAvn over the head. Some Jat AAumen Avear a ghagra or petti- 
coat instead of a manjhla. Loose trousers called siitthan are AAmrn ^ 

by Khattak and Kiazai Avomen, and also by the Avomen of the 
AAvankari, and the Aveaver Avomen of Mari and Ealabagh. These 
take the place of the manjhla and reach to the ankles, and are 
combined Avith a long bodice, called hirta or chola, AAhich extends 
to the knees. The itiudAi Avomen do not differ appreciably in dress 
from the Muhammadan Avomen. They have a preference, hoAV- 
ever, for the ghagra, Avhich is generally of a red print. 

Women mostly remain bare-footed and shoes are a luxury 
for them. 

Both Hindus and hlAihammadans Avear their hair long, doAvn 
to the shoulders, and grease it freely AAuth oil, made from ussun, 

Avhich they consider cooling and strengthening to the brain. 

Hindus all groAV beards and are often hardly to be distinguished 
in appearance from Muhammadans. The Muhammadan, hoAvever, 
clips the moustache, Avhile the Hindu lets it giw free. An 
exception do this is found in the Magassis, a Bilueh tribe in 
the Thai, Avho think itAvrong to clip either beard or moustache. 
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The Khattaks keep their heads shaved, but retain tufts of hair 
above each ear. Women wear their hair in four different ways 


aijuvc; eciuii ctii. n • , n ■ o ±i • 

accordim- to their tune of life. When small girls, their front hair 


llilif 


is cnt straight across the forehead, and the back hair is allowed to 
]ian«- loose.' This fashion is called chhatti. As the girl ginws up, 
lier liciir is plaited on eacli side of the forehead, the plaits being 
called memlhim. The unplaiting is a solemn ceremony, wMcn 
takes place at marriage. After marriage the front hair hangs 
loose and the hack hair is plaited into a tail, tlie front hair being 
called dlia^'i and the tail gutt. 

The following ornaments are considered essential for every 
married woman and are always worn ; 

jjassi — A silver crescent-sliapcd ornament with ends bent 
back, worn round the neclc. The ends are often cov- 
ered \nth leather or cloth to prevent their catching 
the hair. 

Laung, lancla or chargul^A gold umbrella-shaped orna- 
ment worn on one side of the nose. 

Kawgaw— Silver bangles worn on each hand. 

Ghuran—A broad silver bracelet worn on each wrist 
behind the Imngan. 

yQ.r]i—A. bracelet worn instead of the clmran. It is made 
■ by twisting silver wire several times round the wrist. 

BuJiam— These consist of three or four square pieces of 
silver, connected by a thick silver cord, and worn on 
the iippoT pari of the arms. 

TaMiU or Larlmni— These are larger square pieces of silver, 
often engraved, and worn round the neck, strung by 
a long silk cord. 

C/wJkan— Simple silver ear-rings. Sometimes as many as 
twenty are worn in each ear, a separate hole being 
bored for each. 

]7aZe— Large ornamental ear-rings, worn one in each ear, 
and suspended through a hole in the centre of the ear. 

Clialla and mwidri—Ave respectively plain rings and rings 
set with one or more stones. These are generally of 

ffore-—A sort of chain bracelet, worn below the ankles. 
In addition to the above tliere are other ornaments which are 

sometimes worn and which include 

Patri — ^Two gold square angular lockets, held together 
with silk cord, which are hung from the plaits on 
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Hamel— Four ov &ve lockets and pendants of different CHAP.i-c. 
shapes, hung from a silk cord, and worn round tlie neck, po^la- 
Plain silver rings worn on the thumbs. ti^. 

Vali—A large silver ring with three gold knobs and worn Dreos- 
as an eai’-ring. 

Ghalle — Elat-topped silver rings for the toes. 

K'ubha — A hollow kno])b,v silver ornament witli pendants 
fixed on to the centre of the choli. 

Tihkma — Small silver pendants fixed on to the ends of the 
choli. 


Ornaments 
worn by 
women. 


Davani — A gold ornament worn across the forehead. 

Hainan — A gold pendant suspended to the centre of the 
forehead. 


Lurlce — Pendants hanging from the lobe of the ear. 

Biinde — Ear-rings with small pendants. 

The two last named are not worn after marriage. 

Both townsfolk and villagers generally live in mud huts with Dweiangs. 
fiat roofs. Each hut consists of a single room, which is occupied 
by the whole family. There is generally a separate shed for the 
cattle. ^ the family increases, one or two similar huts are added 
to the original building. These huts are called kothas. In the 
Kachlii, huts vith mud or grass sides and covered over with a 
moveable roof of munj grass or matting are common. These are 
called salh or ■; hhaj^par. In those jjarts of the river-bed, which 
are most exposed to floods, people generally live in Avhat is called 
a kulh, a large piece of grass matting put up in the form of an 
arch, with the two ends touching the ground. In tlie Thai ham- 
lets, the people make rude huts out of wattled grass and hhip 
called 4hara. In the winter they house the cattle in holes dug 
into the sandhills. 

A pakka house made of bricks with an enclosure in front is 
called an haveli, and a double storied house is known as mari. 

A rustic house generally has in front of it a small courtyard, 
partly or -wholly enclosed by a mud wall, or a fence or wall made 
of grass matting. A rustic house usually consists of one room 
about 25 feet long and 12 to 15 feet broad. The only opening is a 
single door in the centre of the front wall. It is therefore cus- 
tomary, _ particularly . among Pathans, to bore a Imle through the 
shutter just below the outside chain and, when the door is closed 
for the night, the chain is pulled in and tied inside, to prevent 
the inmates being locked in by thieves, who wish to remove the 
cattle, or by other miscreants. 
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Inside the house a number of M/iotos or _ earthen cylinders 


are ranched for the storage of gram, clothes, a’ld othei 
ends. These are closed with covers called chafWi 
evlinders are known as holhciTci. 


odds and 
Smaller 

A rectangular clay tank, called 
Ja^ariis sometimes used for the same purpose. Over the kalhotas 
or sflJmris is placed a basket, called toMW, or k wm, which 
holds the best clothes of the family. In the back wall taciUo the 
door, there are generally one or tw;o ornamental niches, called 
iale, and shelves, called par cWiofe, fixed into the wall o\ei 
wooden pegs. On these repose the dabla, a small round box tor 
ornaments and toilet req_uisites, and one or twm sarposlies, which 
are covered trays for sw^eets and other eatables. ' Here also are 
placed plates {fhalis) and the best of the hardware used for serv- 
ing the food. 

The beams of the roof are always supported by wooden 
props, even wlien they are large enougli to rest on the walls, and 
across the props is tied a wmoden polo, from which the cradle 
(pinr/Ziaro) is hung. The cots of the family, called _ fe/iaha, are 
arrano-ed against the back w^all, and between them is placed the 
grinding stone (cJiafcJct) and its circular trough {glianj). At the 
other end of the room are kept the lighter agricultural imple- 
ments, such as the Icarahi, rake, and the trangal, pitchfork, the 
bullock harness, comprising the trangar, rope net, the thara, 
cushion saddle, and the cliliciif} a double bag j here also aie kept 
the quilts {sirah) and other winter clothing of the family. The 
drills [nali) are generally stuck into the roof, and the cjiarhha, 
spinning wheel, and clihajlcti, winnowing basket, are kept in some 
corner, when not in use. Inside the front wall lie the matti, an 
earthen pot for churning milk, the madhani, churning stick, the 
choiVpa, a wooden receptacle for buttermilk, the singul, a W'ooden 
ring for retaining the churning stick in its place, and the netra, 
the leather thong of the churn. Elsewhere in tlie room are to be 
seen one or twm water pitchers (gharra) with their stoppers 
{do4an), cooking utensils including Mir, earthen kettle, and 
d&gfa, metallic kettle, a tawa, baking plate, ,s(in(xk, earthen 
troughs, a hathla, earthen cup, and a dmri and danda, pestle and 
mortar. In the centre of the room is a pit about 2} feet square 
with a raised edge, which is used as a fii’e-plaee, and an iron tripod 
in the centre of It holds the food. The other articles, which com- 
plete the household paraphernalia, are a huqqa, a small churning 
stick (jhaggna), a few bundles of twine made oimmj for repairing 
the cots and called mn, some muzzles for bullocks hung on a peg, 
a few baskets (chhakir), and possibly a stand placed on a shelf or in 
a nicbe for tbe Kuran. 
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Outside the room there is a platform, which, is sometimes CHAP.l-C 
covered in for shelter. This is the regular eooldiig place, and the i 
clmUh, stove, is built at one end. A. gliarwanji ov stand for 
keeping pitchers is placed here, and there is also a tree branch, - 
tim thick end of which is fixed in the ground and the smaller 
brandies cut down to stumps. The thick part is used to tie 
the churning apparatus to during churning, and the milk 
vessels after being cleaned are bung on the stumps to dry. 

This is called ni. Every hearth also contains a dahm, a clay stand 
on which pots taken oif the fire are placed, and a few luzas oT 
iugs. Every peasant likes to have a tree in his courtyard, and 
when a tree can l)c grown, it is looked after with great care. 

Ploughs QiaT\ and yokes {vanjaV^ are hung on this tree, as is 
also the baliy’s (iradl'e, wdien" necessary. Poor people sometimes 
Isavo to shari.'i tlieir residential room with their cattle during 
the winter, but this is done from necessity and not from, choice. 

The feeding troughs, called Miurlis, are built outside in the court- 
yard. 

The Muhammadans bnry their dead : the Hindus (except 
the Bliagat Panthis) and the Sikhs burn them : the Bhagat Pan- 
tliis cither bury them in a sitting posture, or throw the corpse 
into the river. 

The burial customs arc briefly these. In the case of Mu- 
hammadans, the graA'e is dug by one of the three menials, the 
blacksmith, jjotter or carpenter. It is dug north and south, and 
when a certain depth has been reached, a niche is made to the 
east, called sami, for receiving the body. The priest prepares the 
shroud of white longc-loth and bathes tlie dead body. He 
takes away the clothes last W'Om by the deceased. He then reads 
the funeral x)rayers (janam). A cotton or silk cover is placed 
over the body and it is carried on a cot. Eriends and relatives 
sometimes place valuable clothes on it. The priest then reads the 
darud and hull prayers, and all present forgive the deceased for 
any wrongs which ho may have done them. The coffin is then 
carried, the pall-hearcrs first taking seven steps to the west and 
then proceeding to the graveyard, usually accompanied by the 
friends of tlie deceased. The body is laid with the head to the 
north and the face turned westwards. The shroud is buried with 
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At the death of a Hindu the relatives give me Doay a oain 
carry it to the erematorium on a wooden _ plan^ on vhicli 
body is retained by three pegs on each side. Ihe body is 
e burnt. All those accompanying the funeral bathe and return 
le deceased’s house. One of the sons shaves his head and per- 
is Urya, the after-death ceremonies. The friends and relatives 
mble every eyening and keep ivatch for ten nights, a lamp 
Lg kept alight day and night. On the day after the cremation 
r go again to the crematorium, to burn up any parts of the 
y which may haye been left unburnt. On the fourth day the 
es and ashes are collected and thrown into a river, a f^w bones 


(ii) Hindus, 


CHARl-C, 


Popuia- 

tionf 


Disposal of 
tlic dead — 
Burial 
custoius of 
Muliam- 
madaiis. 


hv the stones bcinsj made to face east and '^■est instead of north 

and south. After the burial the relatives J 

the priest, standing on the grave, calls aloud call ; 

and reminds the dead that when the angels 5^uld%av 

come to ask him his God, rehgion and ota 

‘ Allah, Islam, and Muhammad,’ in reply. He then 3^^ 
mourners and receives his fee. The party final^ letons homo 
and partakes of some rice or sweets before breaking up. 

On the third day the hull fe/iwam takes place. The relatives, 
friends and neighbours assemble and feed at tlie expense ^ the 
deciVecVs hefe On the next Thursday and six following Thurs- 
dm the Kuran is read. On the last Thursday friends, sometimes 
other people also, are fed by way of chanty. A custom peculiar 

to the\hattaks is to serve old batter (g?w) on this 

is snecially preserved by being buried underground, and amonj, 
the^famihL^ of note it is considered a great disWion to feed 
people on gJii which is thirty or forty years old. Lumps of this 
are spread on chapatis and the dish is greatly iMished by the 
guests, though to those who do not appreciate the honoux, the 
odour of the ghi is apt to overpower other considerations. 


rull mourning lasts only until the third day, when the son 
of the deceased goes through the performance of dastarland% 
j • j . — and is recognised by the brotherhood as his 


or tving a tnrhan, auu is 

father’s successor. As regards the burial expenses, the_ amount 
spent in alms to the priest is often prescribed by the dying man 
Mmself, but it is improbable that his heirs would obey bis in- 
iunctions did he name too large a sum. The burial expenses of 
children and women are much less than those of an adalt ma . 
The amount spent varies with the status and substance of ti 
deceased, and ranges from rupees 10 to rupees 100 as a genera 

rule. 
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Gamr Pwffw is commenced and continues for six days. On tlie GHAP, 
tenth day tlie lamp is tlirown into tlie river. On the thii*teenth Popui 
dskj the dastarbandi of the eldest son takes place in presence tjoo 
of the brotherhood, who all present one rupee each by way of Disposal 
tambol. Some of tliem present turbans also. On the death ofatted^ad- 
youiig man, tambol is not presented. On the morning of the dastar- 
bandt Mrya is performed, and the priest receives dresses, cash, 
iewollery, and other articles according to the status of the deceased, 
bn the fifteenth day a feeding of the Brahmans takes place. The 
mourning lasts for ''thirteen days. On the anniversary of the 
death a ceremony called kliiah takes place, at which the Brahmans 
are fed. 

The people of the district are fond of games and sports. In Aimiseme 
default of gun licenses, dogs are often kept for baiting jackals and 
pigs, and the coursing of foxes and hares is also indulged in. 

Hawks are kept by a few. The most popular forms of sport, 
however, consist in tent pegging (n sabazi or chapli), and a game 
called doda. This game, which outdoes tent-pegging in popu- Doda. 
larity, is essentially a young man’s game. Sides are made up and 
preliminaries arranged, much as in prisoner’s base. Next a youth 
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Dance. 


Other sports. 
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oiiole of men who dance round one or more Tf 

the centre The movements vary from slow to rapid, and Me 
accompanied by a great deal of clapping of the hands and shnffl- 

ino- of the feet. The dance is a somewhat dolef ul one, both 

’ performers and onlookers become very enthusiastic over it. 

The Khattaks perform a dance on a large scale round a bon- 
fire in which as many as 200 men sometimes take part, hven 
elderly Pathans join in, yelling at the tc^i of their voices. 1 le 

dance be^ns slowly, but as it proceeds tne performers n ana to 
their woric, until s^adually both mnsicians and dancers reaca a 
stao-e of wild excitement. The piper and drummer begin lo dance 
as they play, and each performer picks out another from che circle 
and the two vie with each other in the fury with which they W 
and wliirl and brandisli their arms and the swords which they cany- 
The bonfire is constantly fed witli oil and fresh wood and throws 
a lurid glare over a most weird scone. The drummer is a most 
important contributory to the success of the show% ivhich depends 
mainly on liis skill, and the Kliattaks will often refuse to dance, 
if the drummer is not good enough. The dancers continue to 
spin at the top of their speed, and wiien they stop tor a short 
interval, iiidividual performers come forward and display dex- 
teroiis feats of sword play. The dance is followed by a feast, at 
which sheep are slaughtered, and the mutton is roasted and eaten 
on the spot. 

"Weight liftmg is a common trial of strength among men, 
laro-e stones or part of the trunk of a tree wdth a handle excavated 
therein being used for the purpose. Wrestling is not much prac- 
tised except among boys. Swinging is another favourite pastime. 
At Kalahagh swimming is a pop ular exereise_ during the summer. 
When the river is in flood, people float doivn it for miles ^ on m- 
flated skins. The Kalahagh people also take outings m large 
sailiug boats, in which they cruise up and doivn all day long on 
holidays with drums and music on hoard,^ and in the evening 
they return to a feast of dodhi lialwa, 'whicli is a noted clish 
cooked at Kalahagh in a peculiar manner. _ During the spring 
and autumn the netting of quail is a favourite occupation, anci 
in the Kachhi round Mochh and Kamar Masliani duiing the month 
of March the young men turn out after crane {huiy), tms 
the season when th^e birds are returning from the hills. 
go out by moonlight, -when the hunj have settled dowm m the bed 
of the river for the night. The spot having been previousiv 
marked at sunset, one: man stalks quietly round, while the rest ot 
the party await on. the opposite side, each holding m hi® hand a 
; long Cord, to which is attached an iron or lead ball. Ihis weapon 
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is known as salt, ''.i’he stalker drives tlie birds, wbicb fly low over CHAP.l.C. 
tbo beads of tbe pariy, who fling tbe balls up into tlio lligbis, so popula- 
tbat tbe e.ords becojno entangled in tlie necks or wings of’tbe birds, tion. 
Large bags are olten obtained by this means. Amnscments- 

Gaiiicring^s, at wbicb dokms are sung, are also much f re- 
cjucnted. A poet sits iii the middle of a cmcle and sbigs for long 
periods at a time, while half a dozen young fellows sometimes 
Join iu and sing to the aecompaniment of an ordinary pitcher or 
(jharra, from Avlilch a peculiar drumtike sound is elicited by strik- 
ing its aperture with tJie palm of one hand. Another local instru- 
mmit is an earthen pot Avith a membrane tied OA^er tbe mouth 
and a string fastened into the membrane, on Avbich a feAV small 
bells are tied. This instrument is called a lota. It is hold under 
the left armpit, the string being grasped in the left band, and 
it is then struck Avitb a small stick held in the right band. 

Gambling is A'ory common, especially among the Patbans of 
tbe northern tabsils aiid m tbe toAvns, and takes seAmral formS. 

Tbe Patban names are generally of Arabic or Persian origin 
and eAid in Kban. Association AAuth flats and the ignorance of ^ 

Arabic and Persian haA'e, hoAAmver, resulted in some eases in 
the adoption of Hindi names combined AAi’th the suffix Khan, 
such as Karak Khan, Samundar Khan. The courtesy title of a 
Patban is Khan. Sayyad names end in Shah and Qureshi names 
generally in Hussain or Ali. The names of both tribes are 
generally of Persian or Arabic origin, but exceptions, such as 
Jindwadda Sbab, are found. Bihiob names are also of Arabic or 
Persian origin, but in their case the number of Hindi names is 
larger, e. g., Shadu Khan, Kaura Khan, Mittha Kban. Bihicbes 
are addressed as Kban. 

AAvan names are similar to those of Patbans, but tbe suffix 
Kban is in their case of recent origin, and until lately used to be 
contested by their Pathan neighbours. Their courtesy title is 
Malik. Among tlieir names are not only Patban names, Avbicb 
they have come to adopt largely, but names of Sanskrit origin, 
snob as Ujial Kban. The majority, liOAvcAmr, are names like Yar 
Muhammad, Barkburdar, AAdiicb are their oaa'u ancestral names. 

The flats do not as yet make any great pretension to the title of 
Khan, and as a rule content themselves -with the appellation 
Malik. Their names are either of Arabic or Persian origin or 
purely Hindi as, for example, Ranjha, Gahila, Biwaya. Some ; 

names are a combination of Arabic and Hindi, as Allah Rakya, 

Allah Wasaya. 

AH Muhammadans are accustomed to repeat the names of 
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tlieir ancestors in tliefamEy, and a grandson is as often as not 

named after his grandfatlier or great-grandtatlxcr. 

Amon" Hindus, the Brahman names generally end in Hal, 
Bam OhaSd,or Byal, hut never in Das the first name bmng 
generally that of some incarnation {avatar). They are addressed 

Is ilissar, e.g., Missar Gopal Hal. _ 

The names of Aroras and Khatris end in Earn, Da^ Olmnc, 
Dval Bhan Hal, and Jas, and they are addressed as Ohaudhri, 
SMi’ Malik, or Diwan, the last two titles being confined to certain 
S A couple ot families of ““V" 
known as Gosain. Sikh names end in Singh. A number oi 
nriestly families descended from a common ancestor combine the 
titles ($ Singh and Shah, e.g. Honda Shah Smgh, Gurdit_ Shah 
Sino'h. The courtesy title of Sikhs here is Bhai, there being no 
Sikhs big enough to be called Sirdars. 

Names arc usually contracted among Muhammadans, es- 
pecially Jats, and, in such case, generally end with the letter u. 
Samples are Dadu for Allahdad, Sheru for Slier Muhammad. 


CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC. 


Section A,— Agriculture. 
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Table 18 gives the surveyed and cultivated area in acres 
for the district and the three tahsils in the year of settlement 
1906-07. The percentage of cultivated to total area amounted 
to 16-2. Subsequent annual variations in the cultivated area will 
be found in Table 1. 

The classes of soil adopted for assessment purposes 
out the district at settlement were 

— Land irrigated by wells only. 

Sailah—LaiiA reeeivi ng moisture from the river. 

Ghohi sailah — Sailm land irrigated by well or by lift ftom 
river or a creek. 

Nahri — Land irrigated from a canal. 

Nairn sailah —Sailai land irrigated from a canal. 

Abi — Land irrigated from perennial hill-strea ms . 

Barani — Land depending on local rain only. 

Acreage statistics of each class are included in Table 18. 

Oliahi and barani lands occur in all the tahsils, in tracts above 
the high bank : sailah and cliaJii sailah are confined to tlie riverain 
tract. Nahri and nahri sailah are peculiar to the Isa Khel 
tahsil : and there is a little abi in both the northern tahsils. 

In these two tahsils, with the exception of the Kacha and the (»‘) MianwaB 
Nahri circles,, the greater part of the cultivation is barani, which 
includes several separate kinds, that show very marked differences ■ 
one from another. These kinds into which the class is therefore 
sub-divided are : — 

Kasledar- 

lying waste, besides its own rainfall. 

Naledar — Land which receives hill-torrent water. 

Maira — ^Level land consisting of any admixture of good loam 
and sand depending upon its own rainfall. 

Tifcba— Sandhills containing a slight quantity of clay and fit 
for growing only water-melons or gram. 

Sam or hail Level and rich loamy soil in 'the hills, receiv- 
ing drainage water from the siuTounding hillocks. 

Dog or rakkar • Clayey soil with a sub-soil of gravel or 
stone. 

Guyan -BtiE poor pebbly soil on a slope. 

Qor or Gar— Stiff poor soil full of stones, hardly culturable 
with profit. 


-Land' which receives the drainage water of higher 
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Of tlie abore, Sam, Dog, Guyan and Gor are terms used in Bbangi 
THk? SismetivikiintbeKliudri., Naledar and. Kasledar are 
found in the Pakka Circles, -wliile Maira and Tibha are general. 

Nakdaf soil is usually stiff and heavy, having been hardened 
l)v conious flooding from the hill torrents. It takes a lot of laboui 
in biiildin" and maintaining the embankmems wnieh are neccs- 

sarv in order to arrest the rush of water from tne hill _^b 0 rrents. 

The water-sunplv is a great advantage, i)artieularly as u brings 
flown a certani amount of silt washed down from the hili-side and 
result; the outturn ; but at tlie same time the land 

Ls'isood for noHringriipil i* is 

therefore a light local shower of rain does it no 

.ot fta foot oftLeMlU m.cadi tata . ryhere 

the uater floiriiig down from the hills is withm ^ 


ther 


rater tlowing (town irum , pemTmt 

awav from the hills comes tne similar soil, wnicli can .0 
ana,) Litn xi,„ rui Wfinn+B hut is nevei't 


ret 


1 tiie mus conics wio 

the advai-itege of flooding from the hill 
less too stiff to produce a crop on purely local lain. ims is t.aima 

Kasledar A part of the land, usually twotihiifls, has therefoie, 

tote S alone in order to collect rain water, and tlm is drained 
on to the remainder (i.e., |) which is intended to be brought undei 
oidtivatioii. In the course of a few' years, ah the fine silt o,,tb 
waAed may from the catchment aioa, whion conseii^uiently be- 

:o?!S edmhted. And yet of ‘Us yejy 

broiu’ht under cultivation as, on level ground, tne eiilti, ared bit 

rkS hiXer and higher with the accumidated washings of the 

nei^hboiirin"- waste, until it becomes impracticable for u ater fiom 

SmwnsteXea to rise lip to this part. This results in a sort of 

rotation. Toweirds tlie south of each tansi 1, amY 

in 'Alianwali and close to the southern end of the ILaitlani lan^e 

in the Isa Kbel Tfibsil, lies sandy land known as 

pnmio-b of fine clay init to enable successful cultivation. ihe 

wd reta ns moisture and a light sliower enaWes plongMng ai^ 

5"nl owin', to the softness of the ground. This soil is suited 

mTilemaV for oram and moth, hut the better pieces can grow a 

lerdecent crop Twheat or lajm. Tihha is the name given to 

saniliills oeeurring chiefly in the southern P®*'™ ““J® 

are not Qtiite useless foi agucultuial^ puipo&es, 

but are with repeated light showers of rain capable of vaismg 
and iammm (imm Satim) and the cheap "“T 
Hoi'., Balkar and Sor are peonhar io ttic khudii . _ ^ 

tween the small hillocks, there are 

which receive drainage water from the neighbounn^ lulls ana 
• can, with a little trouble in Mocking up the outiets, retain J1 the 
water so received. These are the best lands in the ciiole. A very 
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large proportion of the land is, however, Bahhar, which means a CHAP.. 

light soil with not a very deep stratum of clay. Gar is the 

poorest soil, which has plenty of stones in it, and is as difficult to Agricul- 

plough as it is deficient in the outturn of crops. Naledar Kasle- 

dar and Maira are also to be found in this circle. In the Bhangi ciassifica- 

Kiicl, level lands, whether on the top or at the foot of a hill, are ^Tiiawaii 

called /Sam. If embanked, the land is called /S'am Ghandi. It ““liisaKhei 

is practically the same as the Hail of Khudri. . Rakhxr is called 

Dof/ in Bhangi Khel and Gar is termed Gor. Guyan occurs 

in this hilly tract alone as it is only here that slopes of the hills 

are broken up for cultivation. At the extreme south of the 

Bhangi Khel Circle, where the algadas (water channels) are very 

full during the rains, the water is diverted to flat pieces of land 

by means of ghandis (dams) and the land is regular Naledar. 

The soil of the Indus Talley is composed of alluvial deposit. («) The Indus 
Land is classified almost entirely on its productive pmvers liy the 
people tlicmselves. _ But land Avith a marked admixture of sand 
is known as retli, ndth sand near the surface as dramman, and 
AA hen covered Av it h a coarse grass as drabhwali. Tiie good soil 
enriched by silt deposits is called mcdtivali : gas or lig ht loam is 
also recognized. Land, the surface of Avhich has been hardened 
and furroAved by ^ the ^ passage of floods, is known as sar. But 
these are all modifications of the same soil. As the Avhole area 
undergoes a gradual process of destruction and rencAA’a!, no per- 
manent classification is possible. No large block of one class of 
soil exists.^ The difference in productiA^e poAA’er is due to the 
relative thickness of the alternate layers of sand and silt and the 
proximity of the former to the surface. 

The Indus Talley contains no real barani. Nor does the 
rainfall directly affect the area soAvn. It does, however, con- 
siderably affect the area matured and the outturn. OAving to the 
small rainfall its receipt in season is of the greatest moment. In 
years shoAving an average fall its unseasonable character has 
often led to complete failure. It should be noted that the 
average rainfall steadily decreases as the Indus IIoaa'S soutliAA'ards. 

In the Thai the Avh ole of the tract is very sandy and the («h The Thai, 
chief distinction lies between sand which is almost entirely void 
of loam (thadda), and soil AA'hich contains a small admixture of 
loam (tatta). The former, Avhich characterizes the Tlml Kalan, 
bears no crops aa ithout a plentiful supply^ of manure, but holds 
Avater Avell, and is consequently better suited for the production 
of light grasses and rain melons. The tatta soil of the Daggar, on 
the other hand, Avill produce crops in its virgin state without 
manure, but it soon AA'^ears out, and manure becomes here also a ; 

- ' u 
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Soil classifica- 
tion — ‘ 

(Hi) The Thai, 
Systems of 
cultivation-— 


(t) Mianwali 
and Isa Khel 
Tahsils. 


« u - J-* qoil of this class is soiXLotiiiiBS 

necessity ot jg too hard to cultivate is known as 

kiiowii as ^< 1 ^ 5 1111 ^ _ i-fii inrlnratecl sand as sifefcr. Bottoms 

rapper, or when covered with in 5 (tihha or man) 

(ill) bGaiing iarani crops ore called l«!., sand Mis (mm , 

wliMi tliev hear melons are called vctri* ^ ^ 

' The ioUorving accounts of the 

and inhlie different tracts of the 

SSt'al’e tehen from the Lessment reports of each tract 

' , r^l&ur^s^rs 

^Sdn “0 AvaM) f c make good^n^ M 

three crops oft the ® , ' of the cultivated area in 

significant, repiesentino ox > i c ^ are seldom 

Mianwali and A per cent._ iarani lands, except 

xnannred and are treated “the help of the 

in pars of drought ntotire^^e uji„ ^ 

spiing w ater. . hxo-fiirifvh-v^tW'O or more waterings and in the 

crops beiug helperl to ,^,,4 Xings iu the 

assirauee that rvater is ^ class of cultiratiou 

event of fatoe »t 3 of the total cultivated 

is barani, tahing up 7 ^ t t o NhipI Tahsils respectivelv. The 

area in the Miamvali and Isa Khd Tahs^ ^spcc^^^ . ^ 

easiest to wm’k are mairci lands, who ^ tD often 

”ake here :attl"riclfdepSt 

Mrs* tads‘ have similarly to be ploughed up 

STnlr ,fA“ S 

towns and villages, as tho Patlian or Awan considers it w/ra *7- to 

S“"to his field ?»SS“e"t rf 

inthoBhanvi K.hel and in the small cis- Indus settiemenu u 

So Bba M Hie s knoivn as Banni Afghanan, but some of the 

!«lSs”inthe KhMri Circle are ^ jf 

and some lands fiooded hy emhankments ““SfXX,°Sof 

Kalabaghiu Massan are delightful to see The 

the Iarani cultivation is, however, anything but c » o 
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obviously to tlie capricious nature of the rainfall. In a year of 
drought, the peasant cannot feed his cattle and when, later on, 
a timely fall of rain enables him to plough up his lands, he has Agricui- 
usually lost his bullocks. He therefore makes the best he can of 
a bad bargain and fearing that the favourable rainfall may not 
recur, ploughs up as much land as he can drive his bullocks (i) Mianwali. 
through and puts in as much seed as he can raise. He then sits 
dmvn leisurely and waits for timely shmvers of rain to bring his 
badly soAvn crops to maturity. Regular rotation of ci’ops is 
seldom resorted to. Ordinarily, when a landlord has enough 
land, he divides it into two blocks, sowing one with Miarif and 
reserving the other for rabi. After the land has been worked 
thus for some years, the arrangement is reversed. In smaller 
holdings, however, so much depends upon a timely fall of rain 
that, whenever possible, bajra is sown after wheat, in which, 
case the field has to be left alone for two harvests and is sown 
again with rabi in the third. With favourable summer rains 
people sow as much bajra as they can and, in the case of failure 
of rains in summer, all available land is sown with rabi, if there 
is enough rain in September or October or even in November or 
December. Tliere can be no double cropping on fields soAvn 
with bajra, because, by the time the crop is off the ground, it 
is too late for rabi ploughings. Moreover the idea is that bajra 
saps up all the nutrition from the soil and hvheat cannot grow 
on the field until it has had rest. So a second crop can only be 
raised when jotaar is cut green, or -when the iebarij crop has 
failed and can be removed in time for rabi ploughings. More- 
over abundant rain sometimes enables gram or taramira to be 
sown on lands wl-.ieh have grown an indifferent crop of 7710 th, 
til, etc. 

About one-fourth of the cultivation in Mianw'ali and 15 
per cent, of it in Isa Kliel is sailab, depending on tlie floods of 
the river. As w'ould naturally be expected, the rabi is the more 
important harvest in the riverain tracts. Some bajra and jowar 
are raised on higher pieces of land, which do not get inundated, 
and mash is sown as a late summer crop, when the floods subside. 

The land has to be ploughed 4 or 5 times for ivheat and some- 
times as many as 10 or ll ploughings are necessary, to get rid of 
the Aveeds. Wheat and barley are the principal rabi crops. 

There is a certain amount of double ^ cropping, Avheat and barley 
being raised off fields smvn in the kharif with masb and other 
eropk Here, as elsewliere, no manure is used except on lands 
adjoining villages or hamlets. The Jat peasants take plenty 
of trouble with their sailab lands, but it is very difficult to 
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imlxice anv of the landowners to sink wells or set wp l ersian 
wheels on creeks in order to water their helds mil the crops are 
matured. The dread of the rirer carrying away lands and the 
trouble of working a Persian wheel are enough to influence the 
decision of tlio la^y, easy-going cultivator. ^ 

In the Indus valley of the Bhakkar Talisil. the unit of cul- 
tivation is the well or >aKar, though in some villages se^ 
holdings of pure sailah lands are common. All the ■wells aie 
aided by the river. _ ^ _ 

The Pakka Circle depends for its irrigation on the flood 
water dispersed over it through the two channels of the_ Audhana 
nnd the Piiran. Both these are old beds of the river. The 
tollies under the left bank or Ma. The latter may be 
considered the dividing line between the Kachcha and Pakka 
Oircdcs The flood in the Audhana keeps to tne one channel, 
but is held up at various points by small hands. IheAuran 
under its various names pours its water into a number of small 
channels. Both on the main channel and its subsidiaries small 
irrigation dams are erected. These dams are, fchroagboufc the 
Indus Valiev, often neglected after one or two years of high flood. 
But much depends on the annual meetings to discuss irri^tion 
matters and the proper direction of these meetings by the omcials 
in ]?or the whole tract tlie years of mediinn flood, allow- 

inp of percolation without too great surface moisture, are the 
best , S' oma is rare except in such artificial cultivation as the 

o-amlens and Powah wells of Bhakkar. Estates lying between 
the tw'O main irrigation channels suffer from The only 

remedv for this is a fresh deposit of silt. Some villages have 
also suffered from the passage of floods, which have left a hard 
furrowed surface behind them. 

Not only is the well a unit of cultivation but an ensample 
of the whole'system in use. By describing tlie operations of tbe 
year on an ordinary well bolding and its adjoined flood lands, 
a fair idea of this system may he obtained. The agricultural 
year begins on the 16th June. Clearance of new lands however 
will liave been made during the previous winter. Agricultural 
labourers are engaged during the end of June or beginning of 
JuIy. The usual calculation is one man to each yoke on a well, 
and‘ if the owmer or cultivators family are insufficient, labourers 
are engaged. In July the floods begin to fill the many chan- 
nels. "There is usually sufficient moisture from percolation to 
plough. Otherwise the well is put into use and the land watered 
once and ploughed. The ploughing is followed by manuring, 
which on welUands is only limited by the quantity available. 
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On the average well the custom is to divide the well area into CHAP, 
three or four plots. Of these one is cultivated in rotation for ‘llf; 
the Jiliarif and the remainder for the rabi. This ])lot Agricul- 

reeeives the manure. In addition cattle of all kinds are folded on 
well lands from the 16th October to the end of December. Systems oi 
Though all manure is usually devoted to the well lands some is ocea- 
sionally given to sailah plot near the farm buildings or the well. tAkI. 
After manuring the land is given two more ploiighings and 'vaii/y“"^“* 
water, if there is too little moisture present. Large clods are 
broken witli a rougli roller or clod-crusher. The seed is thrown 
broadcast on the well lands and sown with a drill on the sailab. 

After sowing the land is harrowed and rolled flat to retain the 
moisture. By the middle of August all Miarif crops have been 
sown. During September tlie rabi ploughing!; arc carried out 
and manure put in if possible. The wiieat lands are ploughed 
from four to six times, and for other crops thre <' to four i'imes 
at intervals of a few days. During November the rabi is 
sown and the Jeharif crops liar vested from the middle of the 
month. After Dee8ml)er sowings for tlie rabi are useless. 
November wheat is the best, though liable to suffer from ?mih. 

Wheat needs one watering a month. Other crops get it when 
water is available. During November the well atJds or courses 
are banked up, and the larger grasses, whieli are used as fodder, 
are removed. But if noxious weeds are detected further 
weeding is necessary. Bain is hoped for at the end of Decem- 
ber. A shoAver or two at the end of February serves to swell 
the grain in the ear. Reaping begins about the 10th April. 

G-ram will have been harvested earlier. As tlm sh.eaves are cut 
they are taken daily to the stack at the threshing floor. Thresh- 
ing and winnowing go on till the 15th of Juno, on which date 
the agricultural year finishes. The sailab lands are ploughed 
once or twice ; some fodder crops are merely sprinkled in the 
sun cracks. No attenipr, is made, to -^recd them and the crops 
arc left unheeded to ripen. Wheat usually on wells, and oc- 
casionally on sailab lands, is grazed down at least once. Beyond 
the system of manuring already described no recognised method 
of rotation exists. The dofasli area is large and contains on the 
wells a proportion of zaid rabi crops, such as tobacco, onions, 
garlic, &c. These are sometimes grown in the area of wheat 
out for fodder, but as often in the a"rea occupied by the barley 
crop, which is largely used as fodder, or on the laud used for 
turnips. The wheat lands are also used for bajra, in the kharif, 

M the well channels are already prepared. In practice wheat 
is sown as often as possible, unless the: land shows signs of weak- • 
ness. Fair land is expected to carry bajra otjowar in the kharif 
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g second A^ear. On some wells half tlxe well area is cropped 
tlZl every lecond year. Turnips are used to prepare for tlie 
k/u''rif The leaves are used as vegetables and the root mainly 
a ffddei up to the end of January. The Manf crop is 
nsnallv sown on well water and ripened on flood. Tne rabi 
denenl on the moisture from the floods for its sowing and ripens 
? .hl al the well. The average area per well or masonpr 

jhallar in the Pahka Circle is about 164 ^ 

16 acres are matured in the rabi and the remainder in the UianJ. 

Well cultivation in the Kachcha Circle ainounts to 3 per 
cent only of the matured area of the circle. It is on exactly the 
same system as in the Pakka Circle. But the area per well is 
less and the proportion of more valuable crops is also smallei . 

Of the sailah area 25 per cent, is cropped in the » 

per cent, is under til, 5 under 6fl;ra per 

Lt are miscellaneoiis crops grown for fodden ^Im 

cent under rabi crops wheat occupies 44. giam 9, barley o and 
veal s The rest is fodder, including 2 per cent, of carrots and 
turnips A few melons are grown as the zaid rabi crop. There 
kno^l rotation of crops. W lands are usually sown with 
samukha, &o. ; in the second year gram, and sometimes 
bariev are sown. These are followed by wheat which is conti- 
nuously cropped until the soil shows signs of exhaustion. If this 
occurs the cropping is varied back to peas and other fodder crops. 
Sailab plots near a well or hamlet sometimes get manure. Othei 
vS^XureTslt used. The system of miltivation is primitive. 
As little ploughing as possible is done. Weeding ^is unheaid of. 
The cattle used are miserable. In the mam the kachcha Giro e 
is inferior to the Pakka. The constant uncertainty of their pros- 
pects leads to haphazard methods of cultivation. As soon as the 
wheat crop is garnered many of the villages are desei ted. The 
inhabitants move off with their cattle to the higher village.. 

tilUhe floods subside. During the floods a S^^r 

mav be found perched on platforms or the roof beams of their 
huts Their physique is decidedly inferior to that of _ the inhabi- 
tants of the Akka villages. These again are inferior to their 

neighbours of the Thai. _ , • i. +i 

Whether for the purpose of grazing or of agriculture the 
soil of the Thai Kalan is as a rule inferior to tlie Sandal Bar, and 
certainly bears no comparison with that of the Karana Bar in 
Jhan'>, or the Bar in Shahpur and Bhera Tahsils. As regards the 
lands more immediately adjacent, it is inferior to the Mianwah 
■ Ktastab » thouglithe lugher 
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must be remembered that tbroughout the whole of the tract the 
well owner is dependent to an unusual degree on the rainfall. CHAP. 

The well crops matrue very imperfectly on irrigation only. The 
Thai grasses are so ephemeral that they literally spring up in one Agricul- 
rainy season, and have disappeared almost entirely before the next 
rain's arc due. The failure of one summer or winter’s rains there- Systems of 
fore may mean the loss of a great number of stock, and in such ™i;)™Skar 
eases tlie well owner, unable to imi)ort fodder from the Kacliliifor Tbai;aiia 
his cattle, and deprived at once of manure for his crops, and 
of the ghi and n ool which generally bear part of the lieavy 
expenses of well cultivation, either closes his well altogether, or 
cultivates only such fodder crops as will keep his cattle alive. 

Another natural feature with which the well owner has to reckon 
is the ‘ hi,’’ a hot Avind AA’hicli, in the Thai Ivalan especially, very 
frequently dries up the rahi crops just as they arc maturing, and 
bloAvs Avitii such force during August and September as to make 
it difficult to groAV any liharij crops, except those designed merely 
for fodder. Another factor is manure 'pi ' ox ahal) . Witliout 
manure cultivation is unprofitable on the best lauds, and impossi- 
ble on the rest. The dung of sheep and goats (‘ mengan ’) is 
better that that of cattle, but even that of camels, though full of 
deletei’ious salts, is used AA'hen none other is obtainable except in the 
salt lands of the southern Thai. The dung of PoAvindah camels is 
preferred, ilannre is simply throAvn on th.e land before plough- 
ing ; top dressing {chanan) is not i^ractised. 

There is much art in the choice of a Thai Avell site. In the 
high Thai a site is xrsually chosen in the pocket hetAx een tAA'o 
ridges, and if possible at a point Avhere the doAAmAvard slope Avill 
give the well lands drainage from all three sides. In the Baggar, 
a ridge {kJies), throAvn out at a tangent from the well, serves" to 
drain the surface Avater to the atnla. On the spot thus chosen 
the well is plotted out Avith all the regularity of an old Butch 
garden. The courses {adds) radiate out from the cylinder 
in rigid straight lines, and the cross courses at right angles 
present a geometrical scheme not unlike that of a spider’s AA'eb. 

The main adds are V shaped and lined AA’ith clay. Leading out 
of the adds on either side are the minor courses {mujear or 
nri), and on either side of each nauhar are three to five 
irrigating plots {Man). Those on both sides of the mi taken 
together are called a nmikar ; those on one side only form 
a pahhi. The munber of kiari varies with the firmness 
or looseness of the soil. Tlie systems followed in duiding a 
well are someAvhat intricate, as the division made for pur- 
poses of cultivation frequently differs from that made by sub- 
division of ownership. The cultivating unit is the nigal. 
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Wells, oE -svliicli the actual or nominal strength, is six or more 
yoke, are iisiially divided into three nigals, and those, of which 
the strength is four yoke, into two. Each nigal has its own 
fallow and its own cultivation, independent of the others ; in 
some cases it consists of a single block of laud, hut in a large 
number of cases it consists of two blocks, one on each side of 
the well. Tims, if a well consists of three nigals, each nigal 
would contain two sixths (cheanga) on opposite sides of the well. 
In order to secure an equal divisio]! of the well water among 
the nigals, the day and night are each divided hito four watches 
IpaJiar) of three hours each, and each nigal has a turn of so many 
-watches. These are marked off by the shadow’- from a staff hy 
day and on moonlight nights, and on the darker nights, by the 
movement of the larger stars ; the turns are kept strictly, and 
no compensation is rnaclo for time lost owing to accidents. 
They are changed on Eriday, in order to equalize the division 
of day and night. Eor purposes of OAvnership, various systems 
of di-vision prevtiil, but even in dividing ancestral shares, there 
is a tendency for the division to range itself into halves and 
thirds, in order to maintain the cultivating unit. 

The maintenance of a Thai Aveli involves as much labour 
and nicety as its construction. As shown above, each cultivating 
unit or n'ignl has its oaaui fallow and its oaaui rotation. Eallowing, 
except in tlie small wells near the Powali, is given systematically. 
The practice varies but little. Looking at a Avell, for instance, in 
Maicli, it Avould be seen that a full half of each nigal bears 
wheat and barley, the staple crops, the other half being fallow, 
As soon as the Avheat is cut, a small jAart of the stubble land, 
usually that nearest the well, is planted with tobacco and vege- 
tables (April-iMay) ; another part of the same land is planted 
with cotton (May) ; a further part Avith autumn crops (July- 
August). Tiiese crops, Avhich are on tlie ground till January 
at latest, occupy most of the land AA’hich AA'as under Avheat ; the 
remainder of the Avheat land, lying furthest from the aa'cII, is 
left falloAA’. The second half of the nigal has meanAA'hilo lain 
falloAv all the summer, the sheep and AA-ell oxen having been 
quartered on it for the sake of the mantu’e. This falloAV receives 
its first ploughing {si) during the rains, and a small part is sovAm 
with turnips in October, tbe rest with wheat in November. 
The ordbaai’y ]>eriod of falloAv is thus from January to November, 
but tbc land i'nrtbest from tbe aa'cII {sirana) gets double this 
period, as it is not soavu with an autumn crop. In tlie Thai Kalan, 
where there is little Wiarif cultiA^ation, the proportion of land 
lying fallow is of course larger. Plougliing for the AA'heat crop 
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is earned on immediat;ely after rain ]ias fallen, it being a well- 
establisbed pi-ecept tbat the land should 1)e ])loiiglied" once for _1_' 
every rain that falls, and that ])longbing witbnnt rain is nsoless, Agricul- 
I'lie land after ploughing is smoothed ovc'r with, the greatest care, 
either by the hand rake (dhulaU) or a toothed board (kmn) 
drawn by oxen. The JriVfri.s- are next niap])Gd out by pegs and 
string, and tlio ridges (Jhal) tlirown np by hand. The first 
flushing (muni) is tlien given,, and tlie seed sown. Much care 
is taken in selecting the ears {sitta) of corn from Avldeh seed is 
to be taken, and tbe grain is passed through the sieve {chaji) 
to remove tlie seeds of hhukal and other weeds. It is sown 
thickly and broadcast (ehatf), being mixed with sand to increase 
its brrlk. Tbe drill (nali) used in the sailah lands of tbe 
Xaclibi is not found in the That. The nietbod is wasteful, 
but the people are p(n'.siiaded tluit it secures the maximum of 
crop to tbe miuimnm. of space; about a jnamid and a half 
of wheat or barley is smivn to the acre. Tbe number of 
waterings given varies Avitli tbe locality. In the Thai Kalan 
Avheat Avill ripen witli three Avaterings, In the Baggar it . 
needs from four to five. Tiro young AAdieat is generally grazed 
doAvn to harden it. The crops are cut by the owners and 
their hands witli tbe help of chance labour — the laihar. The 
day’s cutting is usually carried to the threshing floor (kJialwara) 
at once, and the threshing (gah) is carried out as soon as 
possible. In some cases the oxen, in treading out, are aided 
by a heavy log (phala) dragged after them. "Winnowing is 
in most cases dond, not by the OAvners, but by menials, the 
winnoAA'er being called gxrna. The heap of cleaned corn 
(dheri) is as a rule divided by tlie owners themselves, a 
weigher (dhanvai)^ being employed only in a feAV of tbe 
villages. Tlie grain is stored in big mud prs (kaloti) : tbe 
hhusa in a circular erection {phalla) of either luma or cotton 
sticks. 

TheaboA'e account refers (jntirely to aa oII cultivation. As 
regards harani cultivation, it is very largely of tbe catch crop 
order. It is of a quite different class to the harani in the Shah- 
pur^ Bar, which is as a rule plentifully inundated by long catch 
drains. Nothing is done until the rain falls. 6n the first 
favourable rain the plough is driven lightly across the land 
and wofli, gram or taraniira scattered l)y hand in the furrows. 

No manure is used. If tAvo or tlu-ce rains fall sitbsequently 
there is a crop, otherAvise there is none; in any case the crop 
is a light one. ^ When so much is left to the will of heaven, 
it is aiffioult to speak of an average outturn. ” A lak may 
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bear a crop two years riximing, and then bear nothing for four 
or five years. Quite as important as tbe crops mentioned 
above, and in many parts of the Thai even more so, is the on_- 
tivation of rain melons Qiindowana ov teetak the ripe frmt 
bein£2: pitta). These are either sown in the m the 

manner described above, or on the sand lulls, which are in 
this case called vans. These varis are not measured, and 
do not find a place in the girdawan. Ti hen melons are sow n 
on the sand hills the ground is not ploughed rJnfbe 

withabranch and the seed dropped on to it. ^ 
good, teetah grow in astonishing profusion. Ihe “‘-7 
eaten ; the seeds {dieeclika) are o-ronnd into floui, and the 


Agriciiltural 

population. 


SS“giTe;“as Fo;i tolS' cattle anJd.eep. Tte grcni. W- 
ever, is very capricious, and one hears a good deal more of 
melons to o£e sees of them: but when the crop success 
the fruit furnishes the chief food of the people for nearly two 
months of the year. 

The population returned at the 1911 census as engaged 
in agriculture and pasture was 69,777 souls ; while the 
returned as dependent upon these occupations was 14i5,dOd, 
out of a total population of 341,377 . In this connection pas- 
ture and agriculture are, in the Thai, ito pasture is most 
important, so closely interconnected that it is not feasible to 
make any useful distinction as between the occupations ot 
pasture and agriculture. 

In addition to those directly engaged in agricultural 
operations, there are several village menials and ot^rs who 
perform subsidiary tasks connected with agriculture and 
receive payment in kind out of the common heap, before the 
landlord and tenant divide the produce on 
The most important menials are the loliar (blacksmith) and 
thetarto (iarpenter). The lailmr (reaper) is also indispens- 
able at harvest time. The potter is engaged where there is 
well cultivation and is an unimportant menial 
tahsils. A certain due is always paid to the priest. The other 
menials employed in the northern tahsils do not deserve special 
Se. In. the southern tahsil the potter is more important 
and the dubir (weighman), ponah (thresher and -shifter) 
are also generally employed, while the kotwal (Lambardars 
assistant), harawa (crop watcher) and moham {terry _ man) 
.Ce also to be paid in the Indns Valley and the moc?w in the 
Thai. The number of menials paid and the rates at which 
they are remunerated, vary from village to village and even 
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within one and the same village. In addition to the above- 
mentioned a labourer called kasJia is entertained for the purpose 
of laying Avater on to the fields in the canal-irrigated tract of 
IsaKhel 

Agricultural 

populatiau’— 

Agricultural labourers are called in during baryest- Agricultural 
ing oiicrations, but in tlie case of wells, especially in tbe Bbakkar 
Talisil, agricultural labourers are employed permanently. Tlie 
following remarks, relating to tbe Thai wells, are taken from 
the Thai Assessment Eeporfc, but are applicable with slight 
modifications to the whole tabsil : — 

Tliere are few wells which are, or indeed can be, worked entix*dy by the 
owners* It is a universal rule that; one belt (a labourer, either owner or hired 
man) is needed for each yoke of oxen on the well, up to a inaxinnim of six. 

Tiie hired labourer is either a inonilily hand 'fahik) or more rarely, a lioliam 
who takes a share of tlie produce. When a Hohain is employed the normal 
rule is that the produce, after deducting* all expenses, including seed and 
land revenue, is divided into mm Uch of which the oxen i, <?., owner, 
take five, and the labourers, including working owners, take four. Where 
the owner does not recover from the eornmon heap the cost of the seed, 
there are five Ueh^ the ^^oxeii taking three ; hut where labour is scarce, 
as in the Thai Kala.n, the labourers take a full half of the net produce, 
and even, in some cases, of the gross produce, as the owner foregoes any 
deduction from the common heap on the score of revenue, well-ropes or 
seed. The \vage of the niliiih is made up of payments under a bewilder- 
ing variety of titles. A fairly normal rate is as follows : — Klada (food) 
seers a month, being wheat for six months, barley for Wo, and 
other grains for four ; a money wage of about Re. 1 a moiitb {Heropa^ 

Hfi) kifvim or and a lump iiayrnent [rnutlka) of three or four maunds 

" of wheat every six months. Sometimes no miidJia is given, but an in- 
creased serojpa j in other eases a reduced serojoa is supplemented by a 
yearly gift {virsa or roH) of a niaiind of wheat, or by a fee (bijrai) 
of a maund at sowing time. At the grain rates prevailing in the last twenty 
years the average cost of a ralivk ivorks out at about Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 a 
year, and account books show" that this is the amount which has in many 
cases been paid. Briefly it may be said that the cost of a mhuk is far 
higher in the Thai Kalan than elsewhere. 

Table 19 of part B sbows the areas under tbe principal Principal 
crops during each year, both for tbe district and fop each 
tabsiL 

The most notewortby feature is tbe large increase in acre- 
age under gram between the quinquennium ending 1905-06 
and tiiat ending 1910-11. The increase was from an ayerago j i 
’ of 62,718 acres in tbe first quinquennium to an ayerage |' I 
of 84 o 99 m second, that is, an increase of 69 per I i; ■ ' 
cent. During tbe three years ending 1913-14, there has been a 1 1 
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further steady expansion of gram cultivation as follows ; 

;/ /ii'cres,^', ' 

1911-lS ... -• 115,035 

191-1-13 ... ... — • - ••• 

■ ’ 140,380 



of 

+ir,-n« of tlio Mianwali anci jonais-ivtu- xaiLOLx,:,, . « 

wMch for the mkvation of gram has only been realized in recent 

V60.rs by tlic cultivators. 

Tho following are tlie principal mbi ““V" 
outturns estimated at 

area given as under each crop is that oi the ten 5 cais onain^ 
1910 - 11 : — 

Wheat is the most important, not only of the raW crops, but 

of all the crops sown. Tho average acreage cropped is 219,210 

acres, or 39 per cent, of the total area ety'^of the 

Pr'c^'iiHr Settlement the area under wheat was o7 pci cent, oi tne 
Sc' tosc has been duo partly to the e»s,on oj come 
excellent wheat-growing lands in the riverain tract, and partly 
to the introduction of gram 

of the uplands. Tlic average outturn per jLS 

ranges troni 5 maunds on wa/wx and 0 on sa^ab to 9 on the 
chaM land. On barani land it varies from 2 to 8, the lowe - 
turns bein'’' of the Bhangi Khel circle. Bobh red_ and wUite 
wheat, bearded and beardless, are used. Some care is taken in 
selecting seed. About a maund of seed to K sotoi 

sowings at the end of December need moi^ seed. J 

with the diill is sown thinner than in the broadcast , ,, 

weU lands are sown broad cast liable Siasa 

dkamk a disease which attacks and sbrn els up _ / ' ’ F 

or ratti, which shrivels the plant wlule sprouting ^ “ 
or mula, smut, which seems to be caused by a small creen bli» . 
In the Thai the crop is often withered l)y the hi or hot winds. 

The average area under gram is ( 58,408 acres or 12 iier cent, 
of the total area cropped. As above mentioned, thpe has been 
L enormous expansion in the area under this crop in the Thai 
during recent years. The average outturn is o to 6 maunds per 
acre on irrigati and 2 to 6 maunds on umrrigated land, ihe 
■ seed sown is about 10 seers to the acre, and sowings last untd 
October. It is sown partly for fodder and partly for grain. It 
ripens first of the raU crops : the young leaves (pak) are some- 
■'tifflies eaten as a pot-lierb. " . 
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Tlui fivfirage area under barley is 29^533 acres or 5‘2 per 
cent, of the total area cropped. It‘is sown extensively on newly _* 
formed riverain lands. The average outturn is 6 to OJ maunds 
per acre on -sailah, 0 on nahri, and 7 to 10 on chaJii land, while _ — 1 
on barani it varies from 4|- to 7| maunds in different circles. The 
yield is thus little inferior to that of -wheat. A large proportion 
of the barley is grown for fodder. As it ripens some twenty clays 
before ivheat, it is of great use as green fodder at a critical time 
of the year. It is also said to require less -water than wheat. 

Tarani/’ro. is locally known as jawmuM or mss it w and occupies Taramim 
about 3 iier cent, of ilio area cropped. It is sown mostly on 
iiglit .sandy soil, but the seed scatterecl about the threshing floors 
is carried 'nv\-ay i)y the. wind, and, in years of good rainfall, -wild 
jamaun springs up in all kinds of land. It is grown alone or -with 
Vias/i, -when grown to ripen, and with jieas or gram, if it is to 
he used as fodder. Four to eight seers of seed per acre are used. 

The average ontturn is from t\M) to four niaund.s an acre according 
to tlie circle. 

Sarsha^ (rapeseod) or sarson, occupies hardly one per cent, sarsUf, 
of th(i total area. The a-\'crage outturn is four maunds. 

Tobacco is groivn on less than one per cent, of the total area. Totacco. 
It is grown! mainly on wTilis. The Thai tobacco is supposed to 
be better than tliat grown elsewhere. The soil chosen is usually 
that nearest the Avell and plenty of manure is used. 

Melons (farhuz) other than w-ater melons grown in the Thai, Vegetables, 
are grown generally for home consumption, except on lands 
lying near towns, w--hcr(^ they are sold or bartered. The area 
.sown! with vegetables is veiy small, less than one per cent, of 
the total ; tliosii sown include onions, harela (a species of small 
cucumber), caie umber, hencjan, spinach, pumpkin and W'ell 
melons. They are grown on land close to the w'ell and are 
highly manured, in addition to tlie above, turnips (gonglu) are Turnips, 
grown systematically on every w-ell for fodder purposes. They 
are sow'n about the* middle of October. Part of the crop is 
reserved for seeding and is treated for this purpose in a soinewhat 
peculiar manuer. When the plant is full grown, it is pulled up, 
the root cut in half, and scored with a knife ; it is then replanted 
and left to flow^er. 

The only fruit trees and orchards are eonflned to tlie towns Prnits. 
of Kalabagh, Isa Khel, and Bhakkar and a few other places such 
wK.otClhp.ndna. These; are'of no particular iaiportanee. 
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Other rabi crops include peas, massar, maize, cJiari, and 
various crops, used solely for fodder, such as lucerne, sewji, mama. 


samuliha, samoak, and iUna. Maize is grown solely _ as fodder 
for horses and not as a stax^le crop. Hemp, rice, indigo and 
linseed are grown in small quantities. 


The following are the chief kharif crops 

The average area grown with hajra is 91,990 acres or 16‘3 
percent, of the total area cropped. The average outturn is 
from U to 4il mannds per acre on sailab land, 1 mannds on 
nahri land, 5" to 8 mannds on chahi land, and from 2 to 7 mannds 
oiibarani land according to the assessment circle. A certain 
part of the hajra crop is generally cut for fodder. It is sown m 
July and August on the lands from which the wheat has been 
lately cut : tiie laud is uot plouglied imicli, but a good deal of 
manure is used. Tlie grain ripens in October and, wlule ripening, 
is protected from birds by women and children on platforms. 
When designed for fodder only, it is sown much more thickly 
than when intended for grain. 

The average area under jowar is 23,420 acres or 4 per 
cent of the total area cropped. Its popularity as a fodder crop 
has somewhat increased. The average outturn varies from 3 
to 5 mannds per acre. Like hajra, it is sown thick when 
intended for fodder ; in fact, it is very little used as a gram food, 
and the area grown on wells is small. 

The pulses grown include moth, mung and mash. Moth is 
svo^TX mostly on light, sandy, barani soil, while mung and mash 
are o’rown chiefly on sailab lands. Pour mannds per acre is the 
'average outturn for all three crops. Moth is very largely grown 
in the Thai and Daggar for its excellent fodder, mrssa bua. Ihe 
area under these crops represents about five per cent, of the total 
cropj)cd area. 

Til (sesamum) is very little grown in the northern tahsils 
and in the Thai, but is a favourite in the Indus valley portion 
of Bhakkar, where it is almost all grown on sailab land. The 
crop is suhxect to frequent failures, and the average outturn is 
2^ maunds on sailab, and 3 mannds on chahi lands. It is grown 
for oil, but the stalks are sometimes mixed with more nutritive 
fodder. 

The area under cotton is very small, being only 3,664 acres 
on the average, or less than one per cent, of the total area cropped. 
This is not a cotton-growing district, and the increasing attention 
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Extension of 
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paid to other crops has resulted in its neglect. It is grown main- 
ly for home consumption. Tlie average outturn varies from 2.} — 

to 5 mauncls per acre. A certain amount of narma (imported 
cotton) is grown on wells. The seed of cotton is either used for — ' 
fodder or sold, and milch cattle do well on it as a substitute for 
Oli-oake, Khanf 

. crops--. ' 

The average area under sugarcane is 69 acres only. SugaTCane. 

Water-melons are grown, both in kharif and rabi. They 
are grown very largely on waste lands in the Thai, and in such 
cases are excluded from registration. The seed is scattered 
generally in jowar and other crops. The pulp of the melon is 
eaten by the cultivators, the shell is used as fodder for cattle, and 
the seed, if more than the requirements of the next harvest, can 
be sold, though at low rates. 

The extension of cultivation is shown in table 18 and also E-^fensioaof 
in table 1 of part B. . cultivation. 

_ The following figures give the cultivated area, at various 
periods, in acres, and the in.crease per cent, in each case : — 

Acres. Per ceiiL 

1879-80 ... ... 311,669 

1901-02 ... ... 540,693 -j- 58 

1906-07 ... ... 559,367 -i- 3 

1911-12 ... ... 652,837 -f- 17 

The figm-es of the 1879-80 settlement do not, it should be 
noted, furnish an accurate basis for comparison with the later 
figures, inasmuch as the cultivated area then included only 
the area under a eroj) at the time of measurement, the area that 
bore a crop in the preceding harvest, and that Avhich was being 
prepared for, or was likely to be sown with a crop in the next 
harvest. The present cultivated area includes, Avhat Avas then 
returned as taraddadi or fallow or as abandoned banjar. This 
tends to exaggerate the increase. 

_ There are no model farms in the district ; nor have neAv Model farms, 
varieties or new appliances been introduced to any noteAVorthy 
extent. 

Table 20 of part B shows the amount advanced annually as forking of 
takavi under the Land Improvement and ^Agriculturists Loans provemmt^'“' 
Acts. Increased attention has been paid in recent years towards aid.'Agricui- 
meeting the needs of agriculturists for loans, and fairly large 
amounts have been advanced under both Acts. In former years ; 

advances under the Acts were generally small. The advances 
taken are repaid with fair promptitude. 
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The number of agricultural banks and co-oi)eratiy 
"wMcb exist in the district is small, b ut ibose y xii 
are for the most part well managed and iiourisbing 
agricultural banks were started about toe tame cn 
settleineiit. Many of tlicBe have since l)ceu eliininatC: 
to siuvive those only in which good and caretul mcjiai 
been axailable to direct their opeiytions. _ Tlie prospe 
movement taking a firmer hold and increasing in 
though hopeful, liave not yet materialized. ihe lollc 
list of those now in existence 

Mianwali Tahsil. 

. Manager, 

Fateli Klian. 

Klmn Sultan Khan. 
Sardar Ahmed Khan 
M. Fateh Slier.' 


Soeietg. 
Ballo Khel 
Ghallughara 
Ghandi 


L Chuni ... Faindn bliatn 

a. Dhamlla ... ' Ahmad Kkin. 

In reo'ard to debt, the remarks! of Captain Crosthwaite ir 
his Assessment Report of the Indus Valley Tract are worth repro^ 
ducing. He writes ; — 

causes of debt in this tract a, re the ordinary ones. The larg. 
holders, of whom there are few Mtiharamadans, are on tlm whole fnn'ly wel 
off. The small holders have to eontend against occasional launres or crop^ bu 
most against their own improvidence. The buying of cattle l:iom Sindh 
traders, who are themselves dealing on borrowed capital, a inntfnl smiree o 
debt. The cultivator must borrow, and has to pay exorbitant rates or iriteresl 
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few possess the habit of keeping money by them. If a man finds 
himself with a surplus, he promptly invests it in tlic purchase 
of more land, or bullocks or an extra udfe, or else squanders it 
in litigation. There are also certain causes of indebtedness which 
are beyond human control. In the upland circles, two or three 
successive years of drought invariably result in enormous losses of 
cattle, and plough bullocks have to be bought before agricultural 
operations can be commenced in a favourable year and the seed 
has to be obtained on credit. Till lately, advances made under 
the Agriculturists Loans Act were not very plentiful and the 
majority of peasants had to make their own arrangements. Again 
in the iCacha, when a man’s land is washed away, he has often 
to wait for years before the whole or part of his land is alluviated 
again and meanwhile he has to beg, borrow or steal in order to 
keep his body and soul together (and often finds the luvst to Im 
the most convenient modus operandi). Let it, however, be said 
to the credit of the zamindars that they are not so dependent on 
the village bannia as people elsewhere are. They will, for in- 
stance, generally take their surplus grain for sale direct to the 
best market, instead of disposing of it at less favourable rates in 
the village, and there are also men amongst them who are 
thrifty and provident enough to store grain, etc., against a bad 
year. 

Table 21 of Part B gives full details for each tahsil and for 
the whole district, relating to sales and mortgages of land sub- 
sequent to 1900-01. 

The folloAving passage taken from the Pinal Settlement Re- 
port of the district written in 1908 gives information as to the 
volume of transfers, classification of transferees, value of land, 
and effects of the Alienation of Land Act. The statistics^ quoted 
therein include also the figures for the Lpiah Tahsil, which has 
since been transferred to the Muzaffargarh District : — 

The following table show's the area sold since last settlement ; — 
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To Sahul^ars. 

To OTHBBS. 

Total. 


Total. 

Cnltmited. 

\ 

Total, 

Gtdtivatcd, 

Total. 

Cultwated. 

Aren in acres 

79,063 

36,125 

167,230 

62,462' 

246,298 

' 98,677 ’ 

Percentage 

1 ' P6 

i 

! ' 5*1 

t 

j 

8*8 

4-9 

13-9 
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The total area mortgaged to lias increased^ from 1'7 to per 

cent., but notwithstanding the large increase in cultivation the percentage ot 
cultivated area held by them in mortgage has risen troni :>T to .bb. 1 his is 

due to the tendency of the saku&ar to take more cultivated than unculti- 
vated land on mortgage. The mortgages to other tribes have on the other 
hand increased but little, redemptions nearly equalling iresli inortgages. the 
increase in cultivation on the whole has therefore resulted m mducmg the 
percentage of cultivated aa-ea mortgaged to them from Ibrt to area 

held on morto'age is shared about equally by mkuiars and others^ the iattei 
bavins a slightly larger percentage of the total area while the fomier possess 
a somewhat higher proportion of cultivation. _ The percentage of area held 
under mortgage on the whole is not large, licing over 0 per cent, ot tlie total 
and rather less than 19 per cent, of the cultivation against 6 per cent, and io*6 
' per cent, respectively at last settlement. ; \ 


Helb u mortg-age by 


— 

SaJmlcars. 

Others, 

Total, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

] 

1 

Ert . 

Cultivated. 

r Area 

85,202 

■ 

14,697 

160A36 

63,770 

245,338 

78,467 

Last Settlement ... < 

i Percentage... 

P7 

3-1 

3-3 

13-4 

5 

16'S 

r Area 

144,635 

68,211 

162,682 

66,323 

307,217 

j 133,534 

Kow ... ] ^ . 

C Percentage. . , 

2'9 

9*6 

3-3 

9‘2 

6-2 

I 18-8 
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Nearly .5 per cent, of the land has passed hands by sale smee^ last Settle- 
i.,cln<le» . Ia,g» proportion (U ™ oc,.t. ot the » toW 

area.' Tliis » only natm-al, as there never is ' tvlfS.Sf 

cnltb atod land. In the Assessment Report for the Miami ali-Isa Khel Talihilh, 
details of transfers to members of agricultural trilies and othcas werc^ 

hut similar statistics are not available for the 'f 

practical purposes, however, the transters to mJmkirs represent the tiansia to 
Ithers’than limbers of agricultural tribes. The other purchasers ot land all 
helonf to a'.>Tk-nltural tribes with the exception of menials {JeamtM) -^koaie 
few and far between. It will be noticed that transfers to agncultnral tribes 
are twice as large with reference to total area as tnoso to 
the have taken a, larger j.roportion of cultivation. Hu. pcicrnta^e 

of total area held by Hindus lias raon from :M to 

consiilerimv that against their acquisitions of i-o per cent., tlui lu\c sold some 
of the land held bv them at last settlement. Tuese pereenti^’es ha\e hou- 
even'lieon worked exelmling the Thai Mldmg the propovhon of 

to which thev are entitled, they own Sn) per cent, of the tofc 1 
area. The mortgages oidstanding at last settlement are compared belon with 
those ascertained at re-measnrement : — 



The figures of the northern and southern tahsils have been given sepa- 
rately with regard to the diff.erent periods for which they were availaole. The 
value of land has risen steadily in respect of both mortgages and sales. In the 
earlier days^ the saJinkars in advancing money on mortgages went up to the 
sale price or even higher. In the quinquennial ^ pCTiod^ preceding the passing* 
of the Alienation of Land Act, there was an artificial rise in^ the ]')rice oi. land 
whicli could not be maintained. In the twx) northern tahsils^ where figures 
for the last quinquennial period are available for reference^ the price has gone 
down from Rs. 74 to Rs. oS ]><‘t acre of cnltivation. Nevertheless it is higher 
than the average of the ptnnod 1891-9:2 to 1895-96 (Rs. 47). The mortgage 
value has not varied much. It woukl^ thenTore^ appear that tlie Alienation 
of Land Act has not reduced the price of land to any appreciable extent. 

Tlie rates of interest cliarged naturally^ vary veiy widely. 
The usual rate for those who have ample credit is 1 per cent, per 
month or 12 per cent, per annum. commoner rate, however, 
for the village money-lender to charge is 1 pice per rupee per 
month, i. e., Re. 1-9-0 per cent, per month or 18-| per cent, 
per annum. In some cases as much as 25 per cent, is taken. 
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Tht^ Alitnnition of Lmnl Act has had a salutary effect in checking tlic 
sales and n-oitgagts it» mom y-ienders. Forms of mortgages pcrmitt<'(l l>y 
tla,^ vVi't art‘ ]‘ra‘inning’ gTudiiaily to lie adopted. In this district^ howeva'p, the /^g;riQy|. 
]a*o|Hirlioii (d‘ :,((}}! ea[}ahlc of av-qiiiring land by purchase or mortgage tore, 
lias alnuYs l/ccii large and lands are redecnKMl as .freely as they are mortgaged. 

The niarket) for traiisieralile ,la.nd lias not. thtredorc liv'Cii undulv letrtiKled. xnortgagcs of 
The rise in the valne of land since last Settlement is indicated in tlie table UnH, 

•■below :■— ,• ■, 


^MiANWALr AIM) Isa Kiir.a Tahsils. 

■, 

Bhakscae AM) Lkiah. Tahsils. 

■ , ■ I 

1 ao4. 

pei'acro.] 
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3 

Q 
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B I Q 
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6 

Eh 

3 

0 

% 

Before Inst Settlement 

'24 

7 ’ ... 


Before last Settlement . . . 

22 

8 

... 

... 

1877-78 to 1885-80 

84" 

15 : 4.1 

IG 

1878-79 to 1879-80 

1 25 

1 ■ 

8 

20 

8 

1886-87 to 1890-91 

'S5 

vl6 1 43 

|t5 

1880-81 to 1884-85 

22 

10 

19 

11 

1891-92 to 1S95-9G 

88 

IG , 47 

: IS 

1 

1885-86 to 1880-90 

1 33 

1 

:i5 

31 

19 

1896-97 to 1900-01 

35 

10 ‘ 74 

1 31 

1890-91 to 1894-95 

' 34 

19 

43 

|27 

1901-02 to 1905-06 

36 : 

1 

18 i 68 

!'■■■ 

-.Id ; 

1895-96 to 1899-1900 ... 

' 37 

1 22 

57 

I 27 
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Table 22 of part B gives quinquennial statistics relating 
to various kinds of agricultural stock for eacli talisil and for the 
whole district ; while table 23 gives figures showing the extent to 
which horse and mule breeding has been encouraged by (xovern- 
ment or the District Board. 

The district contains wide grazing grounds, from which a 
pn-n«i,iprahle revenue is realized. The consideration of the vari- 
ous classes of stock kept and the profits from each is therefore 
of importance. With the exception of h^^ftaloes and camels, 
the stock bred is generally poor and small The population of 
IK lai-o-elv pastoral and agriculturists no less than grazi- 
Ss ire ^rvinudi dependent on their stock. The revenue is • 
paVlar-ely ‘from the sale of and wool or of young camels, 
and the chief article of diet throughout the Thai is milk. To 
estimate the real number of stock in the tract is difficult, as the 
m-aziers arc inigratoiy and the stock is scattered over a very large 
area. In the Thai the number of horned cattle is in most years 
small ■ sheep arc the chief stock in the Thai ITalan and goats in 
the Da^i^var Every one, even the village menial, keeps them, and 
there is probably no house in an ordinary year without its 
iml (small stock). Camels are seldom kept by the poorer land- 
owners and belong either to professional cainel-graziers (Jats) or 
laroe iand-owners." There is a system of joint ownership in stock, 
called Mgumashtri, which merits some notice. The skali 
or real owner buys tlie animals and bands them over to tiie 
(nmmlita to graze. The latter takes the gU, the milk, the 
profits of the manure, and half the ivool, and pays the tirni. At 
stated intervals accounts are struck ; the existing stock is_ valued ; 
and any increase on the sum originally laid out is divided in 
ecual shares between the s/ia?^ and the Theie aie veiy 

elaborate accounts of this nature extending over many years, 
but they seem to lead to very few suits in the courts. In some 
villages the greater part of the stock is owned by hirars on the 
shahgumasMn system. 

The district exports no cattle, but imports plough bullocks. 
The cattle bred in the district are generally small. The country 
is not well suited for cattle-breeding. In the Thai it is often 
difficult even for close browsers like sheep to pick up a subsist- 
ence. The large cattle required to work the Thai wells are near- 
ly all imported from the south, from Rajanpur and Shikarpur, 
and a few only are home-bred, The breeding stock has improved 
but little and the mmindars take no trouble to put i^eir cows 
to good bulls. The average price at which bullocks are bought 
is (taiking good and bad together) Es. 20. The bullock is nsed 
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at tlie age of four {cliauga) or ^ve {chhigga) and is at its best chap. 
from six to eiglit (?nik« /iu«, i.e., having got all its teeth): it 
becomes a hudhra at about ten. The skin is worth from one to A '/u icui- 
two rupees. 

Eecently some attention has been paid to the matter of 
breeding by the district board. A sub-committee of members k ue. 
has been appointed in each tahsil, for the purpose of encouraging 
im|)rovement in the breeding of cattle. The number of district 
board bulls has been increased and some bulls of Dhanni 
breed from the Talagang and Chakwal Tahsils have been intro- 
duced. The number of district board bulls now maintained in 
the district is 21. 

It is as yet too soon to estimate the success of these efforts. 

Most zamindars keep a cow or two, while Hindu shopkeepers jiiichtinc. 
usually keep several. In the Thai, though less important tlian 
sheep, a few cows are to be found at most of the wells. The 
owners generally have to send their cows to the Kachchi for 
grazing for several months of the year. The Thai cow is small 
and a poor milker, an average cow giving two seers of milk a day 
for seven months in the year. The annual production of ghl, 
after allowing for expenditure of milk on domestic uses, would 
be 12 or 13 seers. Tile average value of a cow in the Thai is 
about Es. 15 to 20. They begin to breed at about five years old 
and will bear five or six calves. 

Most of the buffaloes of the district are to be found in the Buffaloes, 
river villages of the Indus Valley. There is no grazing for 
buffaloes in the Thai. Wherever there is suitable grazing for 
them, they are very profitable. In the Kachchi the posses- 
sion of a buffalo is a sign of respectability and the presumption 
is, that, whoever does not keep one, is hard up. As a rule the 
Kachchi zamindars give their buffaloes no artificial food. They are 
allowed to graze in the jungle, and sometimes in the season get 
fed on peas (mattar) or other green crops. A buffalo calves 
when four years old, after which, if breeding regularly, she calves 
every second year. She gives milk for a year more or less after 
calving, and calves generally five or six times successively before 
she ceases. 

In an ordinary herd of 40 buffaloes on an average a third or 
a fourth will be in milk at once ; an equal number will be with 
calf, and the remainder will be made up of young beasts under 
four years old, and of animals that have not held or that are 
barren or past bearing. A buffalo in milk is called trojehar, out 
of miJk l6orao» An oifimary Kachchi buff do, wheii in milk, gives : 
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about four seers a day ; but the amount raries mth the time ot 
vear, lieim? most plentiful during the rainv season and eaiuy 
autumn, when fodder is abundant. The yield of is about a 
seer to every sixteen seers of milk. The expense^ ot keeping 
them. Avhen a man has sufficient grazing for them, is little move 
than the par of the herdsman. The latter _ is often paid in kind, 
bcina^ given the milk every fourth day as his share of the business. 
Besidel the qU the oumer of a herd of buffaloes makes soniethmg 
out of the young males. Buffaloes are used very little m this 
district in agriculture; the young hulls however axe bought up 
by dealers from the Central Punjab. The bulk of the male calves 
are made away with, how^ever, soon after birth, to save the milk. 

Camels are extensively bred in the Thai, which affords abun- 
o • Tff -fUa f.liAv OTaze in the tetia 

o 


dance of grazing. Por most of the year they 


country. During the spring and early summer, from May to 
July, they graze in thejal tracts. 


Nonetheless, the Thai camel in spite of the vast areas of 
Zawa and 7 oZ is inferior to those of the Kachohi or oftheJhang 
and Shahpur Districts or the Powindah camels. The reason no 
doubt is that jal and lana are insufficient as food, and that 
camels need also loppings from the jmd, hikar or her, and at 
certain seasons also green food such as turnips. The reason for 
the fact that camels are chiefly owned by the larger land-owners 
or by professional Jats is that it does not pay to keep them except 
in some numbers, and the grazing and rakh taxes in such cases 
mount up to a considerable figure. A wag of about ten camels 
needs two diherus, -who, as a rule, take duty day and day about, 
for the animals range very widely in feeding, and one man cannot 
tend them continWy The' camel ohheru receives about 
Be 1-8-0 per month wages, and subsists on the milk of the she- 
camels The dacZii is covered by the when about four years 
old (fiiraf or Uhari) and carries for thirteen months. The foal 
(toda) is weaned fully when about a year old, but the dam s uddei 
is usually tied up in'a bag long before then. The dachi bears till 
she is about eighteen yeai’s old. As a rule males only aie laden. 
The foals are ^rst broken to the nose-string {mahar) when about 
three years old {trihan), and bear loads till they are seventeen or 
©ightcBU y6si*rs of Rgo. No Qhi is lusdc from cs/iiiol s milk, Eud 
the hair (jat and milas) is worth only about one anna a year for 
rones The skin is worth about Es. 2, being made into kuppas 
for qU. A good chauga, i.e., six years old, seldom sells tor more 
than Es. 70 ot Es. 80, and the average may perhaps be put at 
Es. 60. Practically no riding camels are bred in the Thai. Ex- 
cept in times of unusual dmand tiie price of camels seems to have 
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declined of late years owing to the improvement in roads and chap, 
tlie growth, of railways. The profits from camels are at all times 
very precarious. A she-camel bears on an average about six Agricui- 
foals. The females are kept to replenish stock, for camels are 
very delicate and subject to all sorts of murrain. AgrMtura 

Sheep and goats are grazed by an ajri or dhlieru. one mair Camois. 
being considered sufficient for an eiur of from 80 to 120 animals 
(pahar .). The ajri receives a dhusa (blanket), shoes and rob', ' 
the latter being 30 seers a month. The animals are kept out in 
l)arns {bhana) in the jungle in the cold weather, but are herded 
on the well lands for the sake of the manure in the hot rreather. 

They are brought in to be watered twice a day in the hot weather, 
and "once every day in the cold ; and it is usual for so urn reason 
to light a fire and fan tlie smoke in their face with a sheet as 
they come up to the trough to drink. Powindah graziers usually 
liave to pay a pivi or watering fee, but in the ease of other 
graziers the manure is accepted as an equivalent. In many 
cases indeed the owner makes a sum out of the manure which 
exceeds the amount he has to pay the chheru. Sheep live mainly 
on the chTiember grass, and thoirgh they will eat the young shoots 
of lana and phog and even Imi, they die off rapidly directly the 
chhember fails. Goats are hardier, and the jand and babbil on 
which they depend are less liable to fail them. All small stock 
are subject to a variety of diseases, most of which are rapidly 
fatal. 

Sheep yield both ghi and wool ; the goat is of less value, and 
is chiefly of use as supplying drinking milk. It is shoim once a 
year in Gheth, and the jat produced, which is used in making 
ropes, is worth one anna a year. Milking goats ( truhar ) are 
sold for about Es. 4 and rams fetch from Es. 3 to Es. 3-8-0. In 
100 goats the yearly sales might be put at 20 = Es. 60 ; skins = 

Es. 6 ; jat = Es. 6. The cost would be — Chhem Es. 36, 
reduced a good deal if manure is sold ; revenue (at an average of 
one anna) ~ Es. 6-4-0 ; total, Es. 42-4-0. Tlie figures rtlating 
to sheep are m\ich more important. They are shorn twice a year, 
and the sheariugs (pothi) have of late years been sold at abouc 
four or five to the rupee in the Thai, and five to tlie rupee in the 
Daggar. A sheep will thus yield about eight or nine annas 
'worth of wool in the year. The milk is not drunk by the Hindus 
or the richer Musalmans, but every one else drinks it. The ewes 
give milk for about four _ months after lambing. They are milked 
twice a day ; the cream is churned with the madhana and the 
buttermilk (lassi) . reserved for drinking. A milking ewe 
{trokar) may produce from about one seer to a half seer of mjlk 
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a day, and if slie lambs twice and remains in milk seven months 
of tlie yeai’, should in theory produce nearly three seers of g'hi a 
year. Ewe’s milk is esteemed above all others for its ghi. The 
g^mindar sells sheep’s ghi to the beopari or trader, who mixes it 
with from cow’s milk and sells it as second class cow’s ghi. 
Tlie butchers from Peshawar and Multan buy up rams for about 
lls. 3-8-0 and ewes for about Es. 2-8-0. The skins sell for three 
or four annas. The sheep are of the ordinary thin-tailed variety, 
and are much lighter than the fat-tailed sheep, called dumbas. 
In good years siieep multiply fast, but occasionally nearly the 
wlioie stock of a group of villages may be exterminated by 
murrain. 

There arc a fair number of horses in the district. As a rule 
they are too small for cavalry remounts, but plenty of small-sized 
animals are procurable. 

Donkeys are largely kept, for the most part by banias, 
though near towns the gamindar ; keep them for fetching manure. 
They are employed in conveying merchandise, carrying bricks, 
and otlier articles, and also for riding. 

Very few mules are bred in the district. 

The chief diseases which attack sheep are munhliur or foot 
and mouth disease ; pan or itch ; rikhi or churki, dysentery ijhola, 
convulsions ; galgotu, ulcerated throat ; and pipri or tili, a fatal 
catarrh. These diseases also attack horned cattle which are, in 
addition, subject to miliru, a maggot producing festers, and 
pipanu, a swelling of the intestines. 

The most fatal disease is eowpox, known variously as sitla, 
mairani, cheechak or thadri. The remedy usually adopted is to 
take the affected animals to a shrine. 

There are three veterinary dispensaries, one in each tahsil, 
with a Veterinary Assistant in chnrge of each. These are fairly 
well patronized. 

A small cattle market is held weekly at Isa Khel. No other 
cattle fairs of importance are held in the district. 

The cultivated area classed as irrigated in various forms is 
shown in table 18, while table 24 gives figures year by year 
relating to canal irrigation. ^ 

In the year 1912-13, 51,291 acres or 8‘7 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area were classed as irrigated. Of this 
area 34.389 acres were irrigated from wells, and 16,902 
' acres from canals, and in addition there were 228,569 acres or 
, 88*8 per cent, of the total cnltivation, subject to inundation from 
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district possessed 2,470 masonry ■wells, besides 134 tinbricked 
wells and water lif ts. Is early the whole of the Kachchi is inter- 
sected by branches of the Indus and in the higher portions dams 
are thrown across these streams and a fe'w small canals excavated, 
but for the most part the people trust to inundation and per- 
colation. Canal irrigation in the Isa Khel Tahsil consists of cuts 
from tbe hill streams. Well irrigation is the great feature of the 
cvdtivation of the Thai. In the north-east and extreme east the 
water level is so deep that wells are used only for watering cattle, 
hnt in the w^est and centre of the Thai they supply a good deal of 
cultivation. A description of well-cultivation has already been 
given in a previous portion of this chapter. 

The Nammal Canal was opened in December 1913. It receives The Namma 
water from a lake, caused by a dam, constructed across a gorge 
between Nammal and klusa Khel. A description of the dam and 
canal will be given in Section P. of Chapter III. The tail of 
tbe canal is at Mian-wali, where it conveys water to lands in the 
Civil Station. The canal was included under schedule I of the 
Minor Canals Act of 1905 by Punjab Government notification 
No. 84, dated the 9th June 1914 ; while under notification No. 85 
of the same date the following rates were imposed for the use, in 
an authorized manner, of water from the canal, such rates to 
be in force for a period of two years from rabi 1914 

I. — Two hundred and sixty acres, which formerly received 
a perennial supply of water from the Vial, Avill be 
exempt from payment of the water rate. 

II. — ^Por the Civil Station of Mianwali and lands irrigated 
from tlte station distributary — 'llupees 2-8-0 per 
irrigated acre per barve.st. 

III. — On all other lands — Rupees 2 per irrigated acre per 

harvest. 

Note. — 

(1) Half rates will be ebarged for irrigation by lift. 

(2) For tbe iirat two harvests f receipt of water, half rates will be ebarged. 

IV. -— Miscellaneous— 

'(1) Por brick-making - annas 2 per 100 cubic feet. 

(2) Por filling tanks, — annas 8 per 1,260 cubic feet. 

Provided that the rate under class (2) may be reduced or 
■ remitted at the discretion of the Collector. 

V. — After a period of two years the above-mentioned rates 
shall be revwed. 

16 



The main canals taken out of the Kurram are these : — 

Kas Sheikh Azim, 

Kas Khaglawala. 

Kas Kaeha Nur Zaman. 
Kas Kanglanwak Kacha, 
Kas Gajranwala. 

Kas Attak Paniala. 


1. Kas Abdul Rahim Khaii. 

2. Kas Umax Khan. 

8. Kns Jadul. 

4?. Yial Sher Khan. 

8. Vial Surkhru Khan and Sarwar 
^ KheL. 

6, Kas Sadulla Khan. 


The last four canals irrigate lands in the Kacha and have 
been built since the 1st Regular Settlement. The naaiiagein.ent 
of the canals was completely in the hands of zamindars before 
that Settlement on a system of Sijji, Mashki mxd Waku,to be 
described below. Air. Thorburn was able to abolish it on the 
largest of the canaiis, Kas IJmar Khan ; and the canals 
constructed’ since last Settlement as as Km Jadid adopted a 
similar privately. The owner of Km Abdul Rahim Khan 

makes Ms own arrangements and the ’ oM system' stiE prevailB 
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In the Isa Khel Tahsil there are a series of water-courses, taken 
out of the K\irram river by means of temporary spurs of sand 
thrown out into its bed. These are known as the Kurram Canals. 
The flow is continuous during the winter, except after a fall of 
rain, when the rush of water in the river carries away all the 
spurs. They haVe to be re-erected each time. During the 
summer months the supply of water in the Kurram runs very 
low' and what water is left is full of salt. The head-works 
disappear during the rains, but the replenished supply of water 
is utiliKed by means of fresh spurs constructed as soon as the 
wnter runs low enough. There is unfortunately^ no gauge to 
measure the quantity of Avater flowing down the Kurram or the 
canals, as the shallowness of water in the river and other circum- 
stances have not permitted tlie fixing up of a gauge so far. It 
is, however, clear tliat, own’ng to the Aust extension of canal 
irrigation higher up in the Bannu District and across the border, 
the timely supply of water has been greatly affected. ^ When 
Avater is most needed for ploughings, etc., the supply is very 
limited and the Avater received all comes from the lower salt 
water springs Avithout any admixture of sAA-eet Avater from the 
Kurram proper or Gambila. The water cousequently impreg- 
nates the land Avith saltpetre at an accelerated rate, and although 
the coarser crop of barley does not suffer much, the groAvth and 
outturn of Avheat are largely affected and it becomes almost 
impracticable to raise a kharif crop. 
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on the remaining canals. The management of all the canals is, 
however, tinder the general supervision of the Tahsildar assisted • A-1 
by a Darogha and two Ghalveshtas or Ghaprasis. 

The system of management may he described briefly as 
follows. The largest and the most important canal, Kas Umar xho Knnam 
Khan, is managed on the Tinga (canal labour) system,^ whereby 
the labour required for clearance of the canal and maintemnce 
of the headworks is supplied by the landlords at the rate^ of one 
labourer throughout the year for every 500 Jcanals or 63 acres. 

The total number of labourers required for the whole canal was 
at the above rate fixed by Mr. Thorburn at 121 and the demand 
has, with slight modifications, been adhered to. The labour to be 
supplied by the citizens of the towir of Isa Khel, on account of 
the Bhoras (patches of cultivation inside their courtyards and 
lanes), was converted later on into a cash assessment of 3 annas 
per kchnal or Be. 1-8-0 per acre. A fine of 4 annas has to be 
paid for each absentee laboui'er. Gang leaders who are generally 
lambardars are responsible under the supervision of the Darogha 
to look after the work done by tbe labourers, and those who are 
not lambardars are paid Bs. 50 in all every year out of the 
proceeds of (fine). The landlords either make their own 

arrangements for the supply of labourers or sometimes make the 
tenant work for them, undertaking to charge a smaller rent 
rate. 

Abdul Bahim Khan is responsible for the clearance, etc., of 
his own canal. He employs regular workmen and charges 
ahiana generally at the rate of -^th the produce on all lands not 
his own, irrigated from his canal. The arrangement on the 
canals which still retain the old system is this. The canal-owners 
are different from land-owners and every landlord called sijji (or 
irrigator) has placed half his land at the disposal of these canal- 
owners (mashkis) on the condition that they take the responsi- 
bility of bringing water to the sijji’s field. The mashMs 
incurred the ini tial cost of building the canals, but the annual 
clearance is effected by a class of labourers called wakus, who 
are given |ths of the land placed at the disposal of the mashkis. 

The mashki thirs retains |th of the whole land, the waku fths 
and t!lte sijji Each makes liis own arrangement for culHva* 
tion and although the revenue of the whole land is supposed to 
be paid through the landlord (sijji), the mashki and waku 
contribute their own quota of land revenue. A jpuMnm 
(watolunan) has to be entertained for each canal, to see that . 

does not get breached anywhere or water wasted and tlwe 
ii a hesbd watchman for all the canals, called Ghainfishte, 
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Aiiotliei* labourer, called the kasha, has to he engaged by each 
landowner or by a group of landowners, to lay water on to their 
fields, to watch the crops, and later on to help generally in the 
harvesting operations. On Kas Jadid and the canals of 
the Eachcha, people have made their own arrangements similar 
to the Tinga system. 

Some lands in villages of the two northern tahsils have the 
advantage of getting drainage water from the hills through hill 
torrents in addition to local rainfall. These channels, wliich are 
perfectly dry at other times, bring down very considerable 
quantities of water immediately after rain, and the water is 
laid on to the adjoining fields by means of spurs and embank- 
ments. The more important of these are Jaba, Wahi, and 
Trimmii, in Mianwali ; and Ohachali, Baroch, Adwala, Mitha, 
and Eakha, in Isa Khel. 

The cultivation all through the Kachchi depends on the 
inundations of the Indus. 

The river begins to rise in April, but the water does not 
reach the greater part of the cultivated land until the gauge 
registers over 12 feet or so and then the copious flooding of the 
lands depends on the duration of the high floods. The lowlying 
lands and those adjoining the main stream get spill-water 
direct from the river, but the width of Kachchi tract between 
the two high banks is too large for ordinary floods tojspread right 
through. A succession of dams (called" g'lmredis) is therefore 
erected in some of the old channels of the river, which get water 
only during the floods and water is diverted from one ghandi 
after pother to the liigher lying lands. Each ghandi is breached 
after it has flooded up the area commanded by it, the water 
rushing down till it is stopped by the next ghandi, and so on. 
From Dand Khel to Kun^an the lands adjoining the hig“h bank 
receive theii- moisture in this manner. 

In the Bhakkar Tahsil the conditions are similar. The 
Kachoha circle, or lowlying Bet lands, receive far more irrigation 
than they require. The Pakka circle, wliieh contains the high 
lands lying under the Thai bank, or Dhaba, is the only part 
which ever needs aid in its irrigation. The main channel, which 
irrigates the Pakka, is the Puzal, Lalu, or Budho, as it is 
variously called. _ At present the set of the river is towards the 
east bank above its heaA which lies almost opposite Darya Khan. 
The main river has cut into Kallurkot and sends a full supply, 
known as the “ Kalluri Ohal ” down the^Audhana Nala which lies 
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directly UBder tlie Bhalia. This small tjaZa lias a large number chap, 
of dams or bands erected on it, and the • Saroba Paina ’ system 
prevails. On tbe Lain or Puzal the dams do not begin till 
Maehcharwali, some four miles south of Bhakkar. These dams 
are larger and sometimes need the supervision of the Tahsildar. 

A fixed quota of yoke for each village affected by the dam is 
laid down. In years of high flood these dams are always carried 
away, or cut to relieve the villages above them. But in the 
years of low flood they are necessary for the irrigation of parts 
of the higher land in the Pakka. In ordinary years the dams 
should not be cut, but the water led round through the network 
of nalas into the main channel below the dam. The system 
w'orks easily and without much annoyance to the people. 

The fisheries in the district are confined to the Indus. Piaiiins: 
Pishing is free to everyone, and is carried on to a considerable 
extent throughout the length of tlu) Indus valley. 

The following fish may be caught in the Indus : — 
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EbMABIvS. 


Scientiiic name, 


Local name, 


Very good eating. Caught up to .16 lbs. 


Damrali or Hohu 


Laheo calbasu 


Machani or kaia-ban> 


Labeo curs a 


Cirrbiiia nuiigara 


jp to 0 His. : is very common : is 
in tbe hazar aa Bobu, 


Tabes tbe baited book readily : caught up to 
9 lb.i : is gi)od outing. 


l\Iac rones aor 


Small, ugly mud lisb ; caught largely 
rains : thought delicious by natives}. 


Callklirous ebeebra 


Kbaga 


Sectictt B.—Bents, Wages and Prices. 

The following figures relate to the quinquennial period 
ending June Bth, 1912, and show the cultivating occupancy of 


Rents, 
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land and the extent to which, different forms of rent were 
paid : “ 

Acres. 

Total cultivated area ... ... ... 659,754 

Cultivated by owners ... ... ... 300,752 

By tenants free of rent ... ... ... 3,504 

Bytenantswitbrigbtofoceupancy— 

At revenue rates with or without ... 35,340 

Paying other cash rents ... - ■ ■ ... 1,463 

Paying in kind ... ... ... 17,359 

By tenants without rights of occupancy — • 

At revenue rates with"or without malikana ... 76,728 

Paying other cash rents ... ... ... 434 

Paying in kind ... ... ... 224,174 

Total held by tenants paying rent ... ... 355,498 

The rent rates ascertained at settlement gave an average of 
37'8 or 38 per cent, of the divisible produce, against the similar 
rate of 35 per cent, at the 1st Eegxilar Settlement. The rise 
was ascribed to extension of cultivation in tracts with a high 
rent rate. There are superior proprietors in all the tahsils, but 
most of them get from the inferior proprietors, with whom the 
assessment is made, a percentage of land revenue in cash, which 
is extremely small, and the area on wdiich lihidii (superior proprie- 
tary due) is paid to them in kind from the common heap is 
insignificant. 

In Isa Khel and Mianwali Tahsils between the 1st and 2nd 
Begular Settlements the area under tenants-at-will rose in both 
tahsils, while that under occupancy tenants decreased not merely 
because the rights of some of the tenants of this class get extinguish- 
ed for want of male issue or other causes, but chiefly because 
the extended cultivation goes to tenants-at-mll or landlords, thus 
reducing the percentage of the cultivated area under occupancy 
tenants. The area under such tenants is very srfiall in Mianwali, 
but that in Isa Khel still represents over 19 per (jent. of the total 
cultivation. They pay land revenue with malihana in cash or 
kind, and in the Nahri Circle, where their proportion - is the 
largest, they are a source of sf;rength rather than weakness to 
the Khawanin landlords who eahnot do without tenants. 

The occupancy tenants generally pay land revenue with an 
addition of from 6 to 50 per cent, thereof or from .yoth to fths of 
the net divisible produce as hkut i (proprietary due) to the laud- 
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Kind rents are also paid by occupancy tenants in some cases, 
but the area under such tenants is very small. Cash rents consist, 
Avith a fcAV solitary exceptions, of land revenue Avith khutti at 
from i\th to ^tli of the divisible produce. 

As regards hatai (kind rent) rates, there appears to have 
been a general rise since the 1st Regular Settlement. The 
sailab rents are A'ery full ones. In the MianAAnli Kaehclia they 
have risen only slightly and amount on the average to almost -I, 
but in the Isa Khel Kacheba, the rise has been very marked (from 
nearly 33 per cent, or -J- to over 48 per cent, or close on i). The 
reason seems to be that some of the lands paying rent at loAver 
rates in 1880 have loeen Avashed aAvay and lands, throAvn up by 
the river and brought under cultivation since, adjoin the villages 
of the Mianvvali Kacheba, and the sann? high rent rates appear to 
have been adopted. In the MiauAvali Kacliclia, the prevalent rate 
has ahvays been only a small area (usually that neavly broken 
up) paying J-. In the Isa Khel Kacheba, tlie percentage of area 
paying rent at 1 the divisible produce 1ms risen from 8 to 88, 
AA’liile the lands paying about -^rd noAV represent only 11 per cent, 
of the total cultivated sailah area, against 57 per cent, at the 
1st Regular Settlement. In th,e rents of nahri lands of the 
Kahri Circle, there has been a rise from 43 to 48 per cent., the 
proportion of lands paying I having risen from 72 to 80 per cent., 
Avhile the rents of similar lands in the Kachcha Circle of Isa Khel, 
which are merely flooded by canal n ater, have been assimilated 
to those of sailab lands and gone up to full The barani rent 
in the Khudri Circle is generally ^rd. The Awan landlord sticks 
to the long-standing custom of his forefathers, but on some of 
the lands he asserts" his feudal rights by adding a fictitious plough 
of his OAvn to those of the tenant, and at the time of division of 
produce makes an addition to his rent on account of his supposed 
plough. This is called moa jora (or th(' dead plough). The 
addition thus made is generally 1 plough to 4 and resiilts in an 
addition of ^th to the ordinary rent of frd. He, hoAvever, 
generally contributes tlie seed on behalf of his supposed plough. 
The inclusion of this due has resulted in the small increase from 
82‘8 to 33'5 per cent, in the barani rent rate of the circle. Be- 
sides the rent proper, tlie stronger landlords take a small due per 
plorxgh, generally Re. 1 (called panjali), from tenants of lands 
lying at long distances from the villages, particularly on the Mil- 
side. TMs is supposed to be in lieu of the privilege of the tenant 
to use Aip all straAv, stalks and fodder. The fact is that the owner 
cannot make use of any part of the straw, etc., which is supposed 
to i^litOihis share ojg tWe outlying lands and ooatents Mwsfelf 
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with this nominal due instead. For the whole circle this due 
— does not work up to any appreciable sum. In the Pakka Circle, 

Wages the rate on bamni lands is mostly 4 now, the proportion of lands 

and paying hatai at this rate having risen from 60 to 82 per cent. 

In' 1880, 30 per cent, of the barani lands in this circle paid only 
Beat rates— IkI, but Niazai Pathans are harder task masters and are finding 
Kwlnd' it possible to introduce the higher rate. Only 12 per cent, of 
inimwai; ^]j(A oultivated area now ^t ^rd the produce. A small 

'I’ahsiis. ISfiazai does not believe in roundabout 

Avays of enhancing his income, and so instead of adciing small 
dues to a more lenient rent, prefers to take liis lialf share 
straightaway. In the Isa Khel Pakka, the hanmi rents Avere 
A'ery Ioaa', the KhaAvanin landlords haA’ing been in the habit 
of taking lenient rents in consideration of personal seiwice in 
times of need. There has been a gradual increase, the area pay- 
ing I and |rd liaA'ing risen from 4 and 27 per cent, to 20 and 61 
per 'cent., respeetiA’-ely, at the expense of that paying i Avhichhas 
contracted from 45 to'O per cent. NeAxrtheless the_ rise in the 
average rent rate of biraui lands in the AAdiole circle is not large. 
The improvement in the barani rents of the Bbangi Khel Circle 
has been but small. The ibofai rate of ^ is still very popular; 
the more exacting landlords are beginning to take | , AA^hile the 
less common rate" of } is being grien up. Rent payable on 
naledar lands is not more faAmu’able than that paid on other 
barani lands, though such lands require more labour on the part 
of the tenant. The reason is probably that rent rates in each vil- 
lage depend on custom and the old feudal connection of landlords 
and tenants. 

(iO Bents in jn the ludus valley portion of the Bhakkar Tahsil, tlie area 
ley RRder occupancy tenants is large. Their occupancy rights have 

Bhafctar Tah- ]je0n obtained by breaking up the Avaste. Hitherto there has 
always been arable Avaste available for cultiA^ation. In this Avaste 
the superior proprietary body, who exist in almost every estate 
(unless they posse.ss a mere tahiqdari right, and are only entitled 
to a percentage of the revenue), possess preferential rights. But 
should they not exercise these rights the inferior proprietors may, 
Avith their permission, break up the land. If this permission is 
given and if, as usually, a small quit rent is taken the inferior 
proprietor acquires occupancy rights. This quit rent is known as 
jhim from the knot tied in the grass to mark the new plot. If 
the inferior proprietors do not come forAA'ard the superior jiroprie- 
tors may give the land to outsiders. It has also ahvays been the 
custom to give the status in the revenue papers to each occupancy 
tenure acquired in this way. As, however, land imoreases in 
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value the superior pro]irietors exercise their preferential rio-hts to 
the exclusion of the inferior. It should be added that the dilii- 
vion of the plot destroys the occupancy tenure. 

The difference between inferior proprietors paying heavy 
dues and the occupancy tenant is not very great. The percent- 
age on the revenue paid by the inferior to the superior proprie- 
tors is Es. 12-8-0. As the latter hold preferential rights in the 
waste the inferior proprietors differ little from occupancy tenants. 
Both are liable to lose their rights on diluvion, though the inferior 
proprietor is entitled to an equal area in any arable waste avail- 
able or subsequently thrown up by the river. 

The prevailing rent rates are from one-third to one-half on 
sailab and one-fourth on chahi sailob. In actual practice rents 
are most complicated. In addition to the fractional hatai so 
many topas of 2| sers each are levied on each path of 20 maunds. 
Or an additional charge of one or two rupees per path is taken. 
This is known as tihk and originated in a Sikh cess. This form is 
again varied, commonly by Hindus, to a fraction of batai plus 
a fixed amount of grain, ora fixed amount of grain per harvest 
without the fractional rent. Other and common rents include 
the payment by the landlord of only the same fraction of the 
revenue as the batai taken. The landlord provides, in some vil- 
lages, seed in proportion to the share of the revenue paid by the 
tenant. 

There are few cases of cash i*ent proper in the Thai. The 
difficulty of working Thai wells at a profit results in a large area 
held by tenants paying land revenue only. The form taken by 
the cash rents, when paid, is usually that of a Ul-7HuUa, rent, 
i.e., a fixed sum for tne share of a well. In the Daggar batai 
rents are nominally paid on a considerable area of bamni land, 
which is for the most part shamilat land in villages, where a 
superior proprietary body exists. In fact, however, a share of the 
produce is seldom exacted in these cases, and the rates which vary 
from one-half to one-seventh (one third, fourth or fifth being the 
commonest), are often traditional only, and the landlord is content 
to take what the tenant will give him. On well lands the rate is 
usually one-fourth. 

Table 26 of Part B gives figures showing the price of labour in 
the district at various periods, both skilled and unskilled. There 
was a marked rise between 1906 and 1910, the cause of which is 
not peculiar to the district, but is to be found in the general con- 
ditions which have affected labour throughout the Province dur- 
ing the years in question, such as the increased demand for 
labour for irrigation Muiv railvay 
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Istboiitdrs to tli6 new cgtMl colonies. The amount of labour em- 
ployed in the district, apart from that required for the assistance 
of agricultural operations, is small. The district contains no large 
labour centres. 

In all villages members of the menial and artisan class are 
found, who perform certain services for the land-owners and re- 
ceive in return a certain share of the produce of each harvest. 
The results of the enquiries made at the last settlement (ending 
1908) into the methods of payment of the menials are given in 
the following quotations fx’om the Assessment Eeports of the 
various tracts ; — 

The principal menials recognized all through the tract under report are 
the lokar (blacksmith) mA ih^tarkhan (carpenter). Their dues are equal, 
but they are paid at different rates in different assessment^ circles. Indeed 
the rate varies from one group of villages to another within the same assess- 
ment circle. In the Mianwali Tahsil, each menial is paid at oza chhatti 
(2 sers for every 4, 5 or 6 maunds), 2 ozas (4 sers) per chhatti ^ 1 kiirma (| 
m) per maund, 1 ser per maund or 1 ^aini (| ser) for every maund of 60 
ser^ for all grains, and 2 gadiu (sheaves) of wheat and 2 jholis (lapfuls) of 
bajra per plough. In some villages more is paid per maund and less per 
plough, while in others the quantity paid for each plough is increased and the 
share of grain reduced. Two pofas (equal to 4 sers) are given per plough out 
of gram where no wheat is grown. In the Mianwali Tahsil, the nai ^ (barber) 
and mochi (shoemaker) are treated similarly to the principal menials, and 
receive the same dues. The mullan (priest) is paid at varying rates, while 
mirad (bard), who works as a personal servant, is engaged at full hamin 
rates in the Khudri and in several villages of the Pakka and Kachcha circles, 
and other menials, like the weighman, rakha (watchman), (camelman), 
pali (cowherd), mohana (boatman), kntam (sweeper), receive dues in some 
places. In the Bhangi Khel circle of Isa Khel the barber is not paid out of the 
common heap, but the mochi (shoemaker) is a more important menial, owing 
naturally to the more urgent necessity of wearing shoes and their greater wear 
and tear. He is paid 7 ozas (17| seers) out of bajfa^ and 7 ozas and 1 sheaf 

20 seers) out of wheat, per plough. He thtis gets more than either 
IoMt or tarhlian. In the other circles of Isa Khel, nai and mochi are not 
enfertained in every village. 

A laihar or reaper has to be entertained at the harvesting of wheat, 
hajra and gram in all assessment circles except Bhangi Khel, where the 
holdings are small and the hardy cultivator can cope unassisted %vith the 
work In other circles the reaper is allowed to pick one sheaf out of every 
twenty of wheat, one lapful out of every twenty of hajra^ and one pora (heap) 
^ut of every twenty of gram ; and he takes good care to pick up the one he 
specially prepares for himself, taking a much larger share than -^V^h, particu- 
larly in years of plenty, when the crops are extensive and the demand for 
reapers largely exceeds the supply. On the other hand, owners of small 
holdings can get on without reapers. The kumhar (potter) is paid only out 
of chaki crops at different rates, which give an average of about one seer per 
maund* Menials also receive one seer per plough out of cotton or about j^^th, 
wMla women employed in pieHng the lint aie paid at rates varying fcqm , |tli 
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to a labourer, called kuMi is entertained for the purpose of laying 

water on to the fields all over the canal-irrigated tract ; he also watches the 
crops and later on helps in the harvesting operations. He is paid ^V^h of the pents, 
produce' as, his due/ ^ ' ' '' ■ 

In the Bhakkar Indus valley the following village servants and artisans 
have been reckoned as agricnltnrai : — . 

UUt Elacksmitt. TJ^. »..• 

Tarhliatb ... ... Carpenter. Eliakkax 

Komlar ... ... .- Potter (on well lands only) . 

Dhunhir ... ... ••• Weighman and accountant. 

Kotuoal ... ... Village watcliman. 

Karmoa ... ... ... Crop watcher. 

Moham ... ••• ••• Fenyman (on Kachcha es- 

tates usually.) 

Jjcitf ... ... ... Bieapei- 

Pomh ... ... ••• Chaff sifter and thresher. 

There is no common custom as to payments or rather as to the method of 
reckoning. In some cases the dues are stated in so many topas to the path of 
256 top’as. More commonly the and are paid so many topas 

the yoke or well, the howliaf per well^ the hotwat receives a donkey load^ 
the boatman a lapful or jhoU, and equally various dues are paid to the othp. 

Even where the whole are paid in topas p&t path presents in gram at sowing 
time, a seer or two of cotton, the right to a head-load of green corn render 
a.nv exact calculation impossible. But the rates, however stated, usuallj 
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6 topas per path 


Lohar 

TarlcThart 

KomJiar 

Dnnhir 

Kotwal 

Molhana 

Lai 


5 sheaves per 100 

6 topas per path 


5 sheaves per 100 

6 topas per path 


'I - ' pe r cent, i j per cent. 

The karama^ or watcher^ is usually paid a topa per heap on the. threshing 
floor. A similar payment known as hismillah or tamlwtihi is also paid as a 
religious contribution. These cannot well be calculated,^ The moha%a or 
ferryman is not paid in the majority of villages. Deducting his allowance 
the total payments would be 11*2 per cent, on sailab lands and 15*9 per cent, 
on cIiaM-sailab, On many small holdings the charge for the reaper and 
chafi-sifter would not oeeur^ or only partially, 

' ' ; ^he is always somewlmt less than the i^bi/^ 
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In tlie Thai the deduction for menials^ expenses is a little difBcnlt to cal- 
culate owing to the variety .'of rates prevailing^ and the difference in the measures 
of weight used. The weights used are — 4} jpms = l jparopi y 4^ ^laropis^ 1 to])a ; 
4 to^as =1 jhii ; 4 ^ais^l ckanth j 4 ckmitlis:=^l bora j boras— 1 ^aM. The 
tojpctj however, varies from S j to 5 seers f two different kinds oitojpa often exist 
in one village. The menials are the the iwmhJuiry the lo/iary the 

leikaf or reapeiy the or winnower, and in the case .of cotton, the c/iomy 
or picker. The weighman and accountant {dopibef)^ 2 xe found in a 

few villages only ; biit the nnist be, admitt^^^ agricultural charge, 

as he supplies blinkers thongs, etc* The rates. are usually spoken 

as so much per well, but a study of them shows that the .origin of 
an allowance for each cultivating yoke, and by recording them on 
it is possi]>lo to deduce something like a uniform rate .for each 


of 

the rate is 
this basis 
circle. The 


wage of the potter and carpenter works out at about 4ri seers of grain each and 
one seer pJiutti per yoke in the Thai Kalan ; it is rather less in the Dag gar. 
The blacksmith nearly always takes half the amount of , the two chief menials. 
The reaper takes a certain proportion of the sheaves ; it is put at one in twenty 
if his sheaf be large and one in forty if it be small; actually his share 
amounts to one-thirtieth as an all-round average. The average share of ^ the 

(cotton picker) is about one-fifth. The a takes a share which it is 
possible to put with some accuracy at one-fortieth. The^ mochi takes nomi- 
nally the same share as the blacksmith. Payments of grain are upaPy made 
two-thirds in wheat, one-sixth in barley and one-sixth in other grain. 

The prices which were sanctioned for adoption, after enquiry 
during the Settlement operations at last Settlement (ending 
1908) are given below in annas per maund, and compared with 
those which had been adopted at the first Regular Settlement 
(1879-80) 
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These figures sho-\v an all-round rise of 67 per cent, in Mian- CHAP, 
■wali, 30 per cent, in Isa Kliel, and 43 per cent, in Bhaklcar. It 
was, however, recognized in the assessment reports and orders Rents, 
passed thereon, tliat this increase was exaggerated, and the per- '^aifd ^ 
centage of increase acce]3ted, as a basis for judging the j>itch of Prices, 
the new assessment, was 20 per cent, throughout the district. PriceT” 
The construction of the Sind-Sagar and Mari-Attock Bjailways 
in the intervening period, affording an easy means of export for 
the surplus of the greater portion of the district, and replacing 
the somewhat hazardous traffic by boats, no doubt contributed 
largely to the increase in prices. Prices in the Daggar do not 
differ much from those current in the town of Bhakkar, but those 
prevailing in the Thai Kalan are usually somewhat higher than 
the Kachhi prices. The Thai is not fully self-supporting owing 
to the needs of the large grazier class, and food-grains are import- 
ed both from the tahsil towns and from the villages on the 
Shahpur and Jhang Kachhi, which lies close to the eastern Thai 
Kalan. 

The alteration in prices of the main staples since settlement 
are shown in table 26 of Part B. 

On the whole, recent years have brought a considerable rise 
in the standard of comfort. Though this is less noticeable among 
the ordinary cultivating and labouring classes than among the 
more w’^ell-to-do mmindars yet even among the former there is a 
tendency to substitute finer machine-made cloth for the coarser 
cotton garments woven in the .villages, while such articles as 
enamelled cups, brass lamps, and similar manufactured products 
are daily becoming more used. In the towns and larger villages 
the style of houses is improving and masonry houses are increas- 
ing in number. 

Among the well-to-do zamindars thick ■woollen coats for 
winter wear are common, while such luxuries as Englidi saddles, 
or guns, or shoes of English pattern are sometimes invested in. 

Among the womenfolk the proportion of gold ornaments worn is 
probably larger than it used to be. 

These improvements in dress and general accessories are 
shared also by the middle class clerk, though in his case it is 
sometimes dictated by a necessity for maintaining appearances, 
in spite of difficulties in making both ends meet, and on the whole 
this class’s standard of comfort is probably little better than what 
it was a generation ago. 

; It is doubtful whether the advance in the standard of living 
among t1 >A miltivating classes has kept paoe < with the-inorease in 
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their wealth. It is commoner for them to scjiiander their ready 
money in extravagant expenditure on marriage or other cere- 
monies than to invest it in material comforts. 

Moreover^ the improvement in the general style of living is 
by no means general, and has not yet affected in any appreciable 
degree the more backward tracts such as Bhangi Khel and the 
Bhakkar Thai. The following extract from the Assessment 
Report of the latter tract, written in 1903, gives a vivid idea of 
the condition of the Thai people, which is no less true now than 
when it was written :* — 

The prevailing note among the Thai people is their poverty — a poverty 
not only of resources but also of enterprise and intelligence. A continual 
struggle witli Nature in her most niggard and capricious mood leaves them too 
exhausted for any other effort. They will not enlist or take any kind of 
service^ and admit their lack of enterprise with the excuse that^they are ^ camel- 
hearted/ There is, indeed, much in the comparison, for they^ave to under- 
take an immense amount of the dullest kind of labour on the poorest of diets, 
and for the meanest of rewards. The well owner displays an industry far 
greater than his neighbour in the Kachhi, but the cost of his oxen, the scarcity 
of the rainfall, and the severity of the climate ensure him the poorest of 
results. He eats bxit little wheat or barley; for part of the year he and his 
family live on turnips and melons, and for the rest the supply of grain is eked 
out by wild fruits — the berries of the jal, the jancl and the ber^ The 
shepherd and the camel grazier ask and enjoy still less. They exist almost 
entirely on the milk of their sheep or their camels, aided by such grain as they 
earn by work at harvest time in the Kachhi. They eat a good deal of meat, 
for besides the food afforded by an institution resembling that of a mutton club, 
they never hesitate to use the knife on an animal dying of disease, be it bullock, 
goat or — ^horresco referens— a camel. How arduous the lives of these people 
must be, only those who have experience of the scorching sun and devastating 
sand-storms of the Thai can realize. But the poveity of the Thai carries some 
compensation in the health enjoyed by its inhabitants, and the age of their 
men and the strength of their Avomen are a by-word in the district. Indeed, it 
is the poverty of poor living only, for there is never any actual famine, and in 
the worst of times temporary migration is no hardship to a half nomadic 
people. But they always hark back to the Thai, for their primitive instincts 
are not yet trained to a civilization, which is embellished by the Tahsil chaftassi 
and the Munsif^s Court. 

Section C— Forests. 

The total area of OoTernment forests (raJchs) in the district 
is 496,147 acres. These are all in charge of the' Deputy Com- 
missioner, and none are under the Dorest Department. Table 27 
of Part B gives a complete list ■with the area of each rahh. 

Those in the MianwaH and Isa Khel Tahsils consist chiefly of 
groves of shisham (Dalhergia sisoo), while those in the Thai are 
patches of waste land leasw for grazing. Lessees are dominated 
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for eacli Thai and tile shares determined. The lease is renew- CAHP. 
ed from year to year. The amonnt is a fixed one, hnt tlie Gollec- 
tor has poAver, subject to the control of the Commissioner, io remit, Forests, 
in years of di-ought or murrain, such portion of the demand as he 
thinks necessary. The lessees are nominated solely from residents 
of villages using the rakh. Each village usually has a fixed 
share. The leases provide for the observance of a close season of 
two months, during which the mkhs are closed. The grazing 
rates collected by the lessees are fixed, but vary in different 


Thai and the principle, upon Avhich new rakhs Avcrc formed at 
the Eirst Regular Settlement : — ir 

At th^|fflk!eiit Settlement the question of the tirmi assessment became 
mixed up, witW^hat of the demarcation of boundaries in the Thai waste. Up 
to then the Thai waste generally had been looked on to some extent as the 
property of the Government. At the same time^ certain liodies of zamindiirs 
had exclusive rights to sink new wells in almost all parts of the Thai, except 
sucli as were included in Government rakhs. There were no exclusive rights 
of grazing : residents and outsiders grazing freely all through the Thai, regard- 
less of the so-called village boundaries. The Thai boundaries of the villages 
lying partly in the Thai, party in the Kaehhi, had been demarcated by the 
.neveniie Survey in 1856-57. The remaining villages were left undeinareated. 
About 1864(, in accordance with a general order issued by the Commissioner 
for the whole district, the supposed boundaries of most of the Thai villages 
not previously demarcated were fixed by the and rough thahhasts 

made. ^ 

At the recent Settlement the whole question was elaborately discussed. 
The proposals made, the conclusions arrived at, and the reasons for these con- 
clusions, arc set forth at length at ])ages 260 ei seq, of Mr. Tueker^s Seitk- 
ment Eeport. Eventually it was decided : — 

(1) To respect absolutely the maiimwar demarcations of the Thal- 
Nasheb villages madei)y the .Revenue Survey in 1856-57. 

(2) In the case of those Thai matizahs (not demarcated by Captain 
Mackenzie), where the demarcation subsequently made did not give the village 
an excessive amount of waste, or, in other words, where the mauzaJis were 
small, and there were many wells, then the whole of the waste to be allotted 
to the village, the same boundaries being adopted, or only slightly altered and 
simplified. 

(3) In the case of the large villages in the big Thai, to cut these up as 
far as possible into separate dakhUi mmzahs of about the same size as the 
smaller Thai villages already mentioned. In doing this the intervening l)Iocks 
of waste would be formed into Government ckaks, 

. '' The principle followed in marking out the boundaries was that, subject 
to the above rules, the cattle of each village were enumerated, and allotments 
of waste , land were made at fixed' rates in proportion • te 'the head nf cattle. 
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The exeess waste was taken up as Government rakh. Each villa^'O gets the 
waste lands left to it in full property, and can exclude outsiders from grazing 
within its limits. This demarcation of boundaries partook of the nature of a 
partition. The Government and the had hitheito had concurrent 

rio-hts in the Thai. The zamin(lars \\ 2 A & right to exclude outsiders from_ sink- 
ing wells j the Government could put in outsiders to graze. The zemindars 
have now been allowed grazing lands in accordance with their rciiuhements, 
and the surplus waste has been formed into Government raMs. The scale on 
which these allotments were made is as follows 

Camels and honied cattle per head ... ... ... 12J acres = 5 share?. 

Sheep and goats ... .•■ . ••• „ =1 share. 

The actual allotments are somewhat in excess, being 3/^ acres per share 
in the Daggar circle, a.nd 3 acres per share in the Thai. 

“ Before describing the new rakhs that have now been formed, it is necessary 
to describe the old rakhs, that have come down from Sikh times. The origin 
of these ;■«/!•/<«, or grass preserves, is described by Captain Mackenzie. Some 
of them date as rakhs from the time of the Jaskanis. When the country came 
under the Nawahs, a series of military posts was established all over the Thai. 
These were 23 in all in the two tahsils. The principal worn the forts of 
Mankera and Hyderabad. The fort of Slaukera covers 40 acr^if ground and 
had a largo, garnsijn. Hyderabad, 15 miles to the cast on the Jhang border, 
was also a considerable place. The other posts wore of minor importance. _ Eor 
the subsistence of the garrisons it was necessaiy to take up largo adjacent 
tracts and form them into preserves for the supply of forage. It is also said 
that the Nawahs discouraged cultivation in that part of the country round 
Mankera, Avhich they held in greatest strength, in order that the want of 
water might deter passible invaders. These rakhs, however, never form ti-aets 
surrounding a post ; they always lie to one side, and generally very close to 
the towns from which they take their names. On one side therefore the 
townspeople can graze freely on the other they are hemmed in by the rakh. 
Some of these rakhs were veiy large. The Hyderabad rakh is 80,000 acres, 
the Mankera rakh 50,0.00 acres in extent. These rakhs were retained by the 
British Government. They were, under the system of free grazing, a great 
convenience to the people, as they were entirely closed for a month or two in 
the spring and again during the rains, the seasons when the grass is growing. 
The grass is thus preserved, aud these rakhs form resei-ves of great value when 
the common pastmage is exhausted. Their abolition as rakhs would be quite 
other than a public benefit, for they would be over-run with cattle simultane- 
ously with the rest -of the country, and the grass in them would bo wasted, 
and not, as now, available in times of scarcity in other parts.” 

The only Government land in the Khudri Circle is rakh 
Sakesar, in which a small bit of land is held on a cultivating 
lease. There are 10 Government rakhs in the Mianwali Dakka 
(Thai portion), measuring about 90,000 acres and two small 
rahhs in the Kaehcha measuring 1,630 and 452 acres, including 
274 acres of cultivation held on a lease during the term of the 
current Settlement. In the Isa Khel Tahsil there is one rakh 
in the Kachoha with two blocks of State land. The rakhs are 
leased annually for grazing and. bits of land are given every year 
for miltivation being included, in the case of the Pakka rakhi, 
■ in the tafeh leases and let out on kind rent in the Eachoha. 
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Section D. —Mines and Mineral Resources. 

Eock-salt occurs at many places in the Salt Range and in 
the Maidani Range across th(3 Indus. It is, however, worked only 
along the right bank of the river near Kalabagh, where the salt 
stands out in the form of solid cliils and is quarried on the surface. 
Long before the British annexation of the Punjab, Kalabagh was 
famous for its salt, Avhich is exposed in large quantities, and of 
which the purity, closeness of grain, and hardness of a great pro- 
portion of it are remarkalile. The salt occurs underlying Tertiary 
strata in workable seams of from four to twenty feet thick, 
alternating with seams of imimrc salt and marl. The salt 
outcrops to a height of aljout 200 feet above the bed of the 
gorge, the seams striking sontli to north, and dipping to the west 
at an angle of about 70°. The quantity of salt is practically 
iuexiiaustihlejiotli at Mari and Kalabagh. It is quarried in the 
usual way l)y aneans of poAvder, broken up into pieces of suitable 
size, and then conveyed to tlie Government Depot on pack 
animals. There are twelve enrolled miners (Muhammadans). 
They supply their own powder and pack animals, and are paid 
by Government at the rate of Rs 4-2-0 per 100 maunds of 
salt passed over the scales. The whole of the operations con- 
nected with the salt up to the time that it is deposited in store 
at the depot are in tlie hands of the miners. At the dep6t the 
salt is weighed out to puchasers on the production of treasury 
receipts of the duty and price payable, and they make their own 
arrangements for its removal. The output of salt depends 
upon the state of the trade which is at its best during the winter 
months. The average output during the five years ending 
1906-07 was 2,19/(18 maunds. 

Alum, which is abundant throughout the whole Salt Range, 
is extracted from pyritous shale at Kalabagh, where there is one 
factory, and at Kotki (11|- miles off at the mouth of the Ohichale 
Pass), where there are three factories. The industry has greatly 
declined, owing to competition with other sources of cheaper 
supply. The total outturn is about 7,000 maunds per annum, 
w'Hle in 1884 it used to amount to as much as 22,000 maunds 
per annum. The price of Kalabagh alum varies from Rs. 4-8-0 
to Rs. 6-0-0 per maund. The manufacture has been carried on 
for many generations at Kalabagh. The shale from which the 
alum is extracted, is dug from shafts in the hill-side, sometimes 
of considerable depth. The shale is first burnt in huge kiln-rlike 
mounds varying fK)m 20 to 60 feetMn height — a process Whidh 
occupies from six to eight months. The calcined shale is then 
thrown into water, whieh, after Ifie soluble matter has been ‘dis- 
. '' 18 ■ 
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solved, is drawn off into iron evaporating pans, and there mixed 
with a coarse kind of salt. As evaporation proceeds, the alum 
is formed in these pans in crystals of pink colour. Lastly, the 
crystals are again heated to fusion in iron pans, and poured,^ 
while liquid, into jars, where they assume the form of the alum of 
commerce. 

Kalahagh alum is not suitable for use in dyeing owing to 
the large quantity of iron, which it contains, and the fact that 
suitable methods of purifying it are not available. 

Coal or lignite is found in the district of Lvo kinds, oolitic 
and tertiary. "^The oolitic coal is most common ; it occurs at 
Jaba, eis-Indus ; Aalabagh, Ohopri, Chasmian, and Sultan Khel, 
trans-Indus ; and crops out in many otlier parts of the Salt Range. 
The largest out-crop is in the hills between Kala1)agh and the 
Chichhale Pass in Isa Kliel. It is found in lumps of various sizes 
among dark bituminous shales, not in beds but in detaelied 
masses, which appear to be compressed and fossilized trunks 
of trees. The occurrence of tliese masses is altogether uncertain 
and irregular. 

The coal is hard and light, very black, but marked with 
brown streaks, and often encloses nests of half decomposed 
wood resembling peat. It is not so easily inflammable as good 
coal ; it btu'ns quickly Avithout coking to a light coloured ash, and 
emits a large amount of smoky yelloAV flame Avith but little heat. 

The tertiary coal is found only at Kotki near the mouth of 
the Ghiehhali Pass, embedded in the alum shales for Avhieh that 
place is noted. It occurs only in patches, not in regular seams. 
It is, however, easy of access, and hums Avell, though containing 
a large amount of eai'thy matter. It principally differs from the 
Kalahagh coal in its lighter colour and in the amount of ash left 
by it. 

A seam of coal of some value Avas discovered in 1903 near 
Malla Khel and a lease was taken by Rai Bahadur Anup Singh 
and Company of Lahore to work it. At Makkarwal also in the 
Maidani Range a lease to work coal was granted and some coal 
was taken out. In. neither case, however, has the output been 
large. 

Rock-oil or petroleum is found at Jaba in Masan, near 
Kundal in the Khisor Range, and in lesser quantities* elscAvhere 
in the hills of Isa Khel and Mianwali. At Jaba there are ten 
springs, which produce about 600 gaUons per annum of a thick 
dark-green _ sulphuretted liquid. The Garrison Engineer of 
Rawalpindi Cantonment has used the Jaba product for. a great 
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many years, to produce gas for lighting, but, with this exception 
the existing springs have as yet proved of no commercial value. 

This oil is also used by the people; 
camels and sheep. The lull at the foot of which the springs tures- 
lie contains sulphur. Petroleum, 

Gold is found in minute quantities mixed with the sand Gold, 
of the Indus. It is extracted by a laborious process of wash- 
ing, and tlie yield is very small indeed. 

Saltpetre is made on old village sites on either hank of the Saltpetre. 
Indus and at several villages in its bed. It is extracted by 
evaporation from water, which has been passed through earth 
containing the crude salt. It is afterwards refined by 
farther evaporation and boiling. Licenses are issued for its 
manufacture. At Kamar Masbani in the Isa Khel Tahsil there 
are seven saltpetre works. 

Limestone, fit for ordinary building purposes, and building 
stone are also obtained in the district. 

Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 


are 


The only manufactures of any importance in the district Mamxfac- 
the maniifactui’e of striped cotton cloth (msi) and also 


of iron instruments of all sorts at Ealabagh. 

Common countiy cloth is woven in almost every large Cotton- 
A illage. Cotton thread and dyes are mostly imported from 
outside. Striped cotton cloth, called susi, which is made at 
Ealabagh, is sold at from 11 to 40 feet per rupee. Stisis are 
exported, mainly to Bannu, Eohat, and Dera Ismail Ehan. Sim- 
ple blue Imigis, Avoru l.)y Khattaks, are also made. A few 
Aveavers work Avitb their own capital, but the majority obtain 
their capital on credit. The number of weavers in the district 
is 0,805, and the total number of persons dependent upon the 
industry is 16,421. The earnings range from four to twelve 
annas a day. In E&lahagh there are 600 looms, and in Mari 
1,000. In the south of the district at Mankera and Haidar- 
abad, blankets (lois) and cotton checks (khes) are ma^e of a 
somewhat superior quality. 

Silk-Aveaving is not carried ©n in the district. saic •weaving, 

Ghhinibas (dyers) print cloth in various colours, for use as printing oa 
quilts or Avomen’s clothing, but on a small scale only. 

No carpets are manufactured in the district. • Carpets. 

The following iron vessels and instruments are mauufactur- imn work, 
ed at I^lahagh ; karahis (big iron baking pans), tawas (oir- 
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CHAP, ciilar ii*on baking plates), cliullJi (fire stands), dliakwan (tray 
*'.11.’ and cover), angiihi (stove), degckas, katoras (}voi\ cu^s) , kettles, 
Com- cauldrons, oil lamps, and similar articles. These are all made 
from imported iron sheets. The workers carry on chiefly on 
Trade, borrowed capital and earn on an average from 8 annas to 2 
iron'^k. rupees a day. 

Pans are made at Kalabagh by Piraehas from patfJia, the 
dwarf -palm (Chamocroj)S ritcbiana), which grows wild in the Salt 
Range. Baskets, shoes and matting arc also made from this. 
No other manufactures call for special mention. Leather goods, 
pottery, v.'ool blankets (dhussa), I’opes, sacks and roagh 
blankets, made of hair of camels and goats, are only manu- 
factured to a small extent, and for domestic and agricultural 
needs within the district. Jewellery is made ^ to some ex- 
tent from imported gold and silver. Water-mills for ^grind- 
ing corn are worked on the hill-streams in the Mianw'ali 
Tahsil and on the Kurram canals in Isa Khel. These are nine 


other 

manufactures, 


Factory in- 
dustries. 


Section F. — Commerce and Trade. 

The commerce and trade of the district is not of any magni- 
tude. The chief exports of the district are salt, alum, iron 
vessels, susi, coal, articles made from Jie dwarf-palm, wheat 
and other grains, oilseeds, wool, hides, and bones. Tiic principal 
imports are iron, cotton piece-goods and thread, silk, sugar, rice, 
potatoes, and timber. 

Wool is also brought in large quantities to Darya Khan from 
the frontier province for further export to Europe and Ameri- 
ca. Darya Khan is a large wool market, both for wool grown in 
the locality and for that of the Dei'a Ismail Khan District. 
Before re-export the material is cleaned by beating with a stick 
and put into bags. It is railed chiefly to Karachi, but a large 
amount also goes to Multan, and some to Lahore, Rawalpindi 
and Fa?, ilka. There- is no press in Darya Khan. Groat’s and 
camel’s hair are also exported to Multan aud Karachi frop?. the 
distriot ip'SHiall i^uautities, ; 


principal ex** 
port; and im- 
ports. 
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The traffic in hides and bones is only important when a 
fodder famine occurs. Hides are bought up by Khojas who 
export them to the larger trading centres. 


Trade is mainly in the hands of the Hindu population, who 
are nearly all Aroras by caste. The only Musalmans, who 
engage in trade, are the Khojas, -who niunbered 1,185 persons 
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in 1911. Tliey are fairly numerous in Kalabagh, where they 
engage in general trade, while in other parts of the district they 
are chiefly connected with the hide trade. 

The chief centres of trade are Kalabagh, Bhakkar, Mian- chief centres 
wali and Isa Khel. The opening of the Kalabagh-Bannu ®f*raae. 
Railway in 1913 has, however, diminished the importance of 
Isa Khel in this connection. A considerable quantity of grain 
and other goods from Bannu and Marwat used, before this rail- 
way was opened, to find its way to Isa Khel, and thence across 
the river to Kundian and Kallurkot. This, however, is now 
often sent through by rail to Kalabagh. Darya Khan, as al- 
ready stated, is also an important market in the wool trade. 

Wheeled traffic is practically unknown, and camels are the Routes and 
nsual means of transport in those" parts which the railway does 
not reach. Pack bullocks and donkeys are also used to some 
extent. Most of the exports from the district go by rail and 
river to Karachi or Multan. Before the Sindh-Sagar Railway was 
built in 1886, the export traffic was mainly carried on by river 
with Sukkar. A certain amount of traffic also used then to 
pass along the mail cart road from Bhakkar to Jhang. The 
constructW of the railway, however, superseded both these 
routes, though the river route is still used to some extent in 
connection with exports of surplus produce from the Isa Khel 
Tahsil. The recent opening of the Kalabagh-Bannu Railway is 
likely, however, still further to diminish the river traffic. Darya 
Khan receives a considerable quantity of grain and other goods 
from the Dera Ismail Khan District, and a certain amount also 
comes to Kallurkot and other stations from villages on the other 
side of the Indus. The Masan railway station ^raws all the grain 
from the Khudri circle, and the Mari station receives all the salt 
from the Kalabagh salt pits and a certain amount of grain from 
Kalabagh . In the Mianwali Tahsil there are no large markets, 
every railway station being itself a small centre of exiiort. In 
the Bhakkar Thai, which is not self-supiiorting in the matter of 
gram, there is a certain amount of import of grain from the 
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Section G.— Means of Communication. 

The line of the North-Western Railway rnnning from Mul- 
tan to Rawalpindi passes though tiie district, witli a short branch 
to Mari, opposite Kalabagh, and is joined at Kundian by tiie 
Sindh-Sagar Branch from Lala Musa. Tlie Jvalabagh-Bannu 
railway traverses the Isa Khel Tahsil. The Sindli-Sagar Railway 
was bidlt in 1886, and the Mari-xlttock Branch was completed in 
1892. The Bannu-Kalabagli Railway Avas opened in 1913. The 
main stations of the Sindh-Sagar Line lie on tlie border of tlie 
Indus valley tract, and are easily accessible. The raihvays have 
had no appreciable effect upon language or religion, but JiaA'e 
enhanced the security of the district against famine, and at the 
same time brought it within nearer reach of larger markets aird 
fluctuating price movements. The total mileage of raihvays in 
the district amounts to 237 miles. 

The district contains three miles oE metalled road and 640 
miles of unmetalled road. Tliese roads are all maintained by the 
District Board. The only metalled road consists of parts of the 
Civil Station of Mianwali and of the road from Mianwali towards 
Musa Khel. The old road across the Thai from Bhakkar to 
Jhang, which used to be a mail cart road, is now very little used 
by traffic, though it is still kept in a state of repair by the Dis- 
trict Board. All traffic on this road is uoav carried by camels and 
donkeys. There is also a road running from north to south of the 
district along the edge of the Kachchi. In the Kachohi itself 
the roads are all hard and grassy, and during the hot weather are 
under Avater, while in the cold weather the jmmerous nalas form 
an impediment to any form of wheeled traffic. Turn- turns, hoAv- 
ever, ply on the road from Darya KIxan to the bridge of boats 
across tbe Ixxdus Avhich leads to Dora Ismail Khan. Similarly, in 
the Isa Khel Tahsil, the roads are much cut up by irrigation 
channels and the course of mountain streams, AAdiioh renders the 
use of Avheeled traffic impracticable. 

A complete list of rest-houses is given in Table 29 of Part 
B, which also gives full details as to the accommodation of each. 
Distances by road between the various places in the district are 
given in Table 30. 

There are no navigable canals in the district. A great deal 
of traffic is carried on the Indus to Multan and Sukkar. Tbe 
Indus debouches from a narrow gorge a little above Kalabagh, 
and, as it enters the plain lower down, its bed attains a width of 
15 or 16 miles. In the summer months it is subject to sudden 
and prolonged rkes. It is nowhere bridged throughout its coufse 
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in the district, but is crossed opposite Dera Ismail Khan by 
a bridge of boats in the cold weather, as ivell as by ferries at 
various points. The introduction of railway facilities has dimi- 
nished the river’s importance as a means of cominuuication. It 
takes from ten to twenty days to reach Sukkar during the hot 
weather, and double that time in the cold. The return iourncy 
is always a slow affair. It takes from one to two mouths, accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind and the height of the river. The 
boat is often sold at Sukkar. The journey is a perilous one, and 
many boats never reach their destination. The Itoats used are 
of the ordinary lieavy flat-bottomed type, and are made at 
Kalabagh or Isa Khel. Tlie average capacity of grain-carrying 
boats is about 800 niaunds, but ranges fiom 350 to 2,000 
maunds. 

The bridge of boats opposite Dera Ismail Kban has already 
been mentioiuHl. In tlie hot weatlier its place is taken by a steam 
ferry boat. Nortli and south of tins, communication across the 
Indus is kei)t up by means of ferries, or by means of inflated 
goatskins, by the aid of wliich, swimming and Avading, the river 
is crossed. 

The folloAving ferries across the Indiis ai’c tinder tlie control 
of the Deputy Oontmissioner : — Kalabagh, Moohh, Mianwali, 
Silwan, Piplan and Kallurkot. The lease of these is auctioned 
annually. The Kalabagh ferry is open all the year round, and is 
safe, rapid and easy. A ferry steamer connected with the rail- 
way has also plied Itcre since 1913. The other ferries are practi- 
cally closed, except for agriculturists, from May to October, and 
the * passage of the Indus by theni is a long affair, as, owing 
to the AAudth of tlie bed and the mimber of the running channels, 
trans-shipments are retpured. The exact position of each ferry 
beloAv that of Kalabagh varies each season according to the 
action of the river. 

In the Bhakkar Tahsil below Kallurkot, there are also ferries 
at interA'als ; these, however, are all under the management of the 
Dera Ismail Khan District authorities. 

The postal arrangements of the district are under the charge 
of the Superintendent of Post Offices at Jhelum. Besides 
Mianwali, Avhich is the head office of the district, there are suh- 
offices at Bhakkar, Darya Khan, Isa Khel, Kamar Mashani, 
Kalabagh, Kallurkot, Kundian, Mari, and Mianwali city. To^ 
all of these, except Kamar Mashani, Kalabagh, aud Mianwali 
city, branch offices are attached. A. full list of branch post 
offices is given, in Table 31 of Part B. The post is traiwimtted 
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by rail along the Railway Line, and in all other parts of the 
district is carried by d&k -runners. Table 32 gives statistics show- 
ing the volume of transactions from year to year. The number of 
letter mail articles received for delivery has not varied much in 
recent years, but there has been a steady increase in the volume 
of money -order transactions. 

There are seven combined post and telegraph offices in the dis- 
trict, at Mianwali, Bhakkar, Isa Khel, Darya Khan, Kamar Ma- 
shani, Kalabagh, and Kallurkot. Telegraph messages can also 
be sent along the Railway line through the Railway Telegrapli. 

Section H.— Famine. 

The district has never suffered seriously from famine. The 
Kachchi and a large portion of Isa Khel are rendered secure by 
irrigation or iloods, as is also the area commanded by the Nammal 
canal in the IMianwali Tahsil. The scattered cultivation in the 
Thai depends very largely, though not entirely, on well irrigation. 
In the famine year of 1899-1900, the area of crops matm*cd exceed- 
ed 70 per cent, of the normal area. During that year,_ however, 
scarcity of fodder in the Thai caused great mortality among 
stock of all kinds, and a large number of graziers left the district 
for the Jhelum and Chenab riverain. Most of these returned _ in 
the following year, when the rainfall was good. A similar 
drought occurred in the Thai after a six years’ succession of bad 
harvests beginning in 1884-85, during winch a large number of 
wells were deserted, and the owners left their homes. This 
drought led to a revision of the system of recovering _ grazing 
revenue, and to the attempted introduction of a fluctuating rev- 
enue on wells. 

Ko famine relief works have been necessary in the district. 


Relief wotlss. 



CHAPTER III.-ADMINISTRATIVE 


Section A.^ — Administrative Bivisions. 

The MiaEwali District is under the control of the Commis- 
sioner of Rawalpindi, whose head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. 
The ordinary head-quarter staff of the district consists of a Deputy 
Commissioner, who is also District Magistrate and Collector, 
Avith two Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners at head- 
quarters and a third at Bhakkar in charge of the Bhakkar Sub- 
division, Axhich comprises the single tahsil of Bbakkar. Of the 
Assistants at head- quarters, both do criminal and executive work, 
in addition to which one is employed as Revenue Assistant, and 
the other is in charge of the treasury. There is also a Subordi- 
nate Judge Avho performs criminal and executwe work in 
addition to his other duties. 

Each of the three tahsils, Mianu'ali, Bhakkar and Isa Khel, 
is in charge of a Tahsildar, Avho ordinarily exercises the criminal 
powers of a second class magistrate, and on the roA'enue side 
those of a second grade Assistant Collector. Each Tahsildar is 
assisted by two Tlaib Tahsildars. The village revenue staff is of 
the strength shown below : — 


Admimstm* 
tiv6 dmsiona 
and xaagistrial 
and revenue 
Btafi:. 


In addition there are a District and Office Kanungo with 
head- quarters at Mianwali, and an Office Kanungo at the head- 
quarters of each of the tahsils. \ 




Talisil, 

i 

Field kanungoi 

Patwaris and Assist- 
ant patwaris. 

Mianwali ... 

,■ ■■,.■ 0 

SI 

Bbakkar ... 

5 

63 

■ Isa*. Jk-bG'!' iiwif' 

4' 

43 
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In addition to the officers above naentionedv there are a num- 
ber of Honorary Magistrates in the district, exercising prmmal, 
civil and in some cases both criminal and cml jurisdiction. 
Of these, a Bench at Isa Khel consists of Khan Bahadur 
mad Abdul Karim Khan, Khan Muhammad Abdur Bahmp 
Khan and Khan Muhammad Baimllah Khan, 
second class powers, both criminal and civil. At Kalabas,n 
Khan Bahadu? Malik Ata Muhammad Khan exerts second 

class criminal and third class civil powers. , In the Mianval 

Thana third class criminal powers 4hmfd 

consisting of Khan Sahib I^'isalto and Woordie Major Ata 
Khan and Khan Sultan Khan. In the Bhakkar Ihana also there 
is a Bench exercising third class criminal powers which sts 
of Diwan Tharia Earn, Eisaldar-Major Sardar Muhamnaad Akbar 
Khan and Malik Muhammad Bakhsh. Besides the 
Jai Dyal exorcises second class powers as an Honorary 
for the whole district. 

The number of zaildars, inamdars, lambardars, and chauki 
AnvR in each tahsil is siven in the following table 


1_ Paut A, 
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, Mianwali Talisil. Bliakkar Tabsil. Isa Kliel Talisil 


Zaildars 


Inamdars 


Lambardars 


Cbaukidars 


Zaildars are remunerated by a system of graded inams, the 
rates of pay being — 


200 j)er annum, 


1st grade ... •** ... * 

2nd grade ' 

3rd grade ,, ... , ■ 

A scheme for the reduction of superi 
on the occurrence of vacancies by death or 
force since 1908. 



Khim Bahadur Malik Ata Muhammad Khan. 
Khudayar Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Karim 
Khan. 

Muhammad Karam Bad Khan. 

: Muhammad Amir AMulla Khan. 

I Abdur Eahman Khan. 


Kakbagli 
Karaar Mashani 
Trag 


Kalur 
Isa Khel 
Kundal 


Court of 
Wards, 


There is at present only one estate nnder the management 
of the court of wards. It Delongs to Khans Muhammad Abdux 
Khan and Muhammad Nawaz Khan, sons of Khan 
T^ nhammad Sarfai»z of Isa Khel. A large portion of tiieir jomt 
estate lies at Chak Jalpana in the Shahpur District, 
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The following is a list of zails and zaildars who held office on iii-A. ’ 

1st January 1914 Ad^iunis- 

trativ© 
Dl.'¥islc)'ns." 


Kamo of zail. 


Name of zaildar. 


Zaildars^ 

lambardai’S* 

&c. 


Massau 
Thammewali 
Naiiimal ... 
Musa Khel 
Baud Khel 
Mochh 
Miauwali 
Wall Bhachraii 
Kundiaii ... 

I Piplan 
Badat IMiani 


I Khan Bahadur Malik Ata Muhammad Khau. 

Malik Allayar, 

M. Bahadur Khan. 

Sayyid Qaim Hussain Shah. 

Khan .Fatt<>h Khan. 

Khan Sultan Khan. 

Malik Amir. 

Mian Hayat All, 

Muhammad Abdulla Khan (minor). 

Hussain Bakhsh Shah, 


Vacant. 

Ghulam Kasim Shah. 
Malik Ghulam Haidar. 
Malik Laddu. 

Malik Muhammad Bakhsb. 
Fazal Hussain Khan. 

All Muhammad Khan. 
Allah Bakhsh Shah. 

Malik Ahmad Khan. 

Malik Shah Alam. 

Malik Fatteh Sher. 

Malik Bara. 

Malik Umar. 

Gauhar Khan. 


Kallurkot 
Panjgirain 
Darya Khan 
Kotla Jam 
Bliukkar 
Dajal Sial 
Beiml 
Bet Bogha 
Dhandia ... 
Mankera. ... 
Haidarabad 
Maiitti 
Jandanwala 
Pazal 
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Eange 


The 

charge of a Superintendent of Police, administrative control 
Civil and being exercised by the Deputy Inspector- Greneral of the 
whose head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. 

The district forms a Sub-division of the Shahpur Division, 
Public "Works Department, Buildings and Roads Branch, and 
is in charge of a sub -Divisional Officer under the control of the 
Executive Engineer at Sargodha. It is included in the 1st 
(Rawalpindi) Circle. 


Civil justice. 


Section B. — Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The Chief Judicial Officer is the District Judge, who resides 


at Mianwali and also acts as Sessions 
District. 


J udge 


for the Mianwali 


There is also a Subordinate Judge, who performs civil 
judicial work, both original and appellate. Besides these, there 
are two Munsifs, who do only civil judicial work, one being 
stationed at Mianwali and the other at Bhakkar. 

Table 35 gives the principal statistics relating to civil, justice. 
The volxime of litigation is on the whole fairly constant from 
year to year, and, the district being a backward one, the num- 
ber of suits of large value is small. Matrimonial suits are fairly 
numerous, and of recent years suits arising out of disputes con- 
cerning immoveable property have shown a tendency to increase 
in the Bhakkar Tahsil, owing to the increase of cultivation in the 
Thai and the consequent avidity for land. 

In addition to the agency above mentioned, civil judicial 
work is performed by the Sub-Divisional Officer at Bhakkar who 
has the powers of a Munsif of the 1st class, as well as by one of 
the Extra Assistant Commissioners at head- quarters. 

Table 34 shows the statistics of Magistrate’s eases returned 
as true, and the special features of the mime of the district will 
be discussed under Section H of this chapter. In addition to the 
ordinary ag'ency for the disposal of criminal work, Punjab 
Government notification No. 23, dated 23rd October 1901, made 
the Frontier Crimes Regulation (III of 1901) applicable to the 
whole district, it having been previously applicable to those por- 
tions of the old Bannu %nd Dera Ismail Khan Districts which 
no# comprise this district. Statistics relating to oases dealt with 
under this Regulation are given in Table 66 of Part B. , 
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There arc eiglit 1st grade and elevea 2nd grade pleaders 
practising in the district. Two of the former and three of the 
latter practise at Bhakkar ; the remainder all practise at Land 
Mianwali. 

The number of petition -writers in the district is showm The Bar. 
below : — 

1st grade. 2nd grade. 

Mianwali ... ... 5 IT 

Isa Khel ... ... ... 6 

Bhakkar ... ... 2 15 


Total 


Statistics regarding registration aye to be found in Table 37. Ecgistration. 
The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Eegistrar of the district. 

Each Tahsildar is a joint Sub-Eegistrar in his talisil and in 
addition the following gentlemen are non-ojGQcial Sub-Eegis- 
trars . 

Khan Sultan Khan at Mianwnli. 

Muhammad Sarbiland Khan at Isa Khel. 

Subedar Eateh Muhammad Kban' at Bhakkar. 

Section C.~Land Revenue. 

The conditions which obtain in the north are 

very different from those of the southern tahsil, and even tenum.* 
the tw'o nortliern tahsils have widely different histories. 

The only exception to this is tliat the conditions of tenure in the 
riverain and Thai portions of the Mianwali Tahsil approximate 
to those in the Bhakkar Tahsil. With this reservation, it is safe 
to say that the village communities and tenures in the Bhakkar 
Tahsil have developed on quite different lines from those in the 
northern tahsils, and accordingly it will be convenient to treat 
of them quite separately. 

The origin and history of the tenures prevailing in 
the Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils are given at length TaMs“ 
in the old Gazetteer of the Bannu District, which included 
extracts on the subject from Mr. Thorburn’s Settlement Report 
of the Batmu District. These extracts, with very slight alter- 
ations, are repeated below : — 

Isa Kliel may l)e divided into three tracts, _ wliicli are separately fandteMira. 
discussed below, in most of wliich the iiieasure of individtial right is now 
possession, although it originally was ancestral or customary shares. Pines 
and- other exactions, and the greed of the strong before annexation, and aliena- 
laOtt tod short-sighted action since, have wrought the ehapge. , , 
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The Klia.ttaks are said to he descended from one common ancestor named 
Eolak and the Bhangi Kliel branch is believed to have been in the possession 
of their present hilly home for over four centuries. Within the last four or live 
generations they have by purchase and other rneans acquired a good deal of 
culturablo land from their S^hri kinsmen. They seem first to have divided 
their whole territory into blocks, allotting one or more to each of their 
sections. 'Within each block families squatted at pleasure until all the arable 
portion of the country was appropriated. After that, property devolved in the 
ordinary way. But as the Bhangi Kbels grew in numbers, and bad no 
objection to foreign service, many of their young men mortgaged or sold their 
patrimony and went elsewhere. The clan is now very numerous, and most of 
the available ground is under tillage, hence alienations of land are frequent. 
Hindus have little interest in the soil. Cultivated plots, together with the 
surrounding waste, the drainage of whieli they receive, are held in severalty 
by the peasant ])roprietors, each of wdiom lives in a substantially built 
homeslead on bis own ground. But the greater ])art of Bhangi Khel consists 
of stony hills suitable only as a pasturag-e for sheep, goats, kine and horses. 
All that part is still held in blocks and undivided. 

From Kalabagb southwards to Mitba Khatak the Bhangi Khel and Gudd 
Kliel Khattaks hold nine compact villages in that ])ortion of the plain vrhich 
skirts the Khattak Niazai range. Each village was settled independently. 
Of the nine, Malla Khel is the oldest, dating from before the Niazai influx into 
the country. Thoua'li all agree that the lands near tlie village sites were first 
divided on ancestral shares, smh shares are now untraceabie. The Niazais 
assert that the Khattak. colonists came down and settled with their permission 
and acted as their humble allies, but it is hardly possible that such was the 
case. During the last two or three generations the Kbattaks have l>cen largely 
displaced by the Khawanin and others in Kotki and Mitba Khattak# 

The Trag, Kanjn, Kalti, and Blmt Jats are all said to have been first 
settled about Ta.nk, and to have come with the Niazais vid Marwat into Isa 
Khel. On the partition of the country, they were given land and settled down 
as separate communities. Both they and the Niazais divided their estates 
amongst themselves l>y lot on ancestral shares. Although the usual causes, 
and especially the power of Ahmad Khan and his successors, have reduced 
many of the Jats to the position of occupancy tenants or inferior proprietors, 
this division on shares is still easily traceable in their villages. It is also so in 
Kamar M’ushani. Sultan Khel, a large village north»vvest of Trag, seems to 
have been finally settled only four generations ago, by squatting. To the south 
amongst the powerful Isa Khel Niazais, tals, darras^ and lichlies are still known, 
and to some extent followed. The first word may be translated as the allot- 
ment of a elan, the second as that of a group of families in the clan, and the 
third as a single share In such an allotment. But amongst the Isa Khels, as 
with the Jats, the strength and ambition of Abmad Khan and his successors, 
BOW represented by the Khawanin/^ have done much to obliterate ancestral 
right, tod shares are not acted on except where a tal is still held undivided, or 
in cases where the elan receives a fixed rent from the cultivators of the soil, 
e. Kundal and Atak Pa-niala. Of the ten Iiigh bank villages in the south 
of the tahsil, of which the Isa Khel clan were once proprietors, the Khawanin 
BOW own the greater pai't of five. They or some o£ ^ their members also own 
most of a large portion of foxxr other upland and three other kacheha villages. 
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These latter tliree %Yere li<-3wever aequireO since annexation. The Khawanin 
have (livi<,le<l ril incest all their pateiMial estate a.mong'st themselves since IvSeh, 
and liold it on ei :;ht shares. Bnt as the partition was effi‘cted Iw let, the 
res]XM.*tive areas of tlie sluires drifer largely. 
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Pro])rletary right in the low-lying tract subject to Indus inundation and village corn- 
known as I'aeJia or haeliJti was, at annexation, like the soil itself, in a very fluid nn.xmtie;s and 
states and the tenures now at lengtli determined and recorded owe their |:)resent 
forms, as much to the individual views of diiferent oflieials, as to rapit! Init to annexation, 
natural evolution from earlier types. For many years subse{|uent to the allo- 
cation in tlieir ])restnit liomes of the communities now establislied on either 
l)ank cd* tlie Indus, tht^ amble iamls of the I'aclta were sparsely inhabited jungle, 
the home of the tiger, th(‘ swamp deer [[}oin)y the boar ami the hog deer. 

Here and there groups of Jat families, Hirayahs, Alaliens, Bhamhs, Chinas, 

Jakhors, Anotras, Trers, and many otlier gots led a, pastoral life, sliifting their 
quarters from time to time, whenever (tompelled to do so by the ever-shifting 
river. But immediately Ixeinxith the Pathan, Sa.yad and Jat townships, fixed 
on both liig’h Icudvs of tlie rivei-, tliere were strips and patches of cleared and 
cultivated land he]<l in severity on ancestral shares. In^ the jungle Ixeyond 
lived the pastoral Jats just inentioned, <*aeh group confined to one ]>articu1ar 
locality within ill-defined limits. Tliose Jats were the ancient possessors of the 
kaejia] and seem long to have been left undisturbed by tlieir later settled 
Pathan neighlumrs. Though practically might was right for each community 
quoad the "outside world, still men were few and land was abundant, so there 
was no occasion for tln^ Pathans to hunt up and expropriate the arnphlhioiis Jat 
graziers. By Sikh, times, however, numbers had largely iirercased. The vil- 
lages crowning either bank at irregular intervals from Kalabagh to Piplan W'cre 
strong. A common wodas vioendi was necessary. So by degrees it came to 
be accepted that all the kaeha fronting each village was up to scune joint 
boundary, generally the deep cold-weather channel wherever it happened to l>e, 
its communal property. Of the dominant eommiuiitics the Miishanis and Isa 
Khels along tlie west bank, and the Taja Ivhels, and after them the Ballo Khels 
and Watta Khels along the east bank held the largest domains. But on this 
latter side Pathan supremacy never extended south of a line drawn east and 
west about Kimdi. There the two races met, <.‘<.>mmingled, and in conjunction 
formed village communities on equal terms. This Kimdi was for many years 
the southmost limit of Sikh dominion, beyond which lay tlie territory of the 
Nawab <'f Mankera. On bis fall, about 1822, the soiithern portion of what 
now is Mianwali became ]>avt of a separate administration and remained so 
until annexation. It was latterly included in Diwan Sawan MaPs SuIki u£ 

Multan, and was atlministered by him, with one break of nine months, from 
1831 until his murder shortly before the first Sikh war. Idmiigh the Sikhs 
treated the whole kachu as crown land, the Pathan communities of the neigh- 
bourhood, and specially the Isa Khels and Taja Khels never acquiesced in this 
view. Thus during Sikh rule squatters had two masters to propitiate. Many 
of the pastoral Jats had already settled down into a senii-agTicultural life, 
paying, when coerced, a loose allegianee to the nearest Pathan village. Sayacls ■ | 

too had squatted by invitation here and there, more ])articularly on debatable 
land, their sanctity securing them from attack by rival claimants. With the 
. advent of Sikh dominion all cultivators became, so to say, Crown tenants, ami 
men of all classes were encouraged to break ap jangle. ' A fee to the kmimB 
' ,pbWaed' a %ami or lease, and , such a title-deed was Yalid against all tribal 
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riehts. But desiiite of suet the neighboiiring Pa, tiun elans exacted, 

when they could, some dues. Thus the Isa Khels took loshatohra or “ plate and 

Main ba4” i- «■> corn for themselves and their horses, and the Taja 'K.hdfi klmtii 

which uus a small share of the grain of each harvest. Not nnfrequently some 
Pathan, more enterprising than his fellows, either with j)r without a Sanaa, led 
a colony from his high bank township, and squatted on unoccupied land within 
the elastic limits of his tribal domain. Once a clearing' was made, and a few 
sliantics run np;, BiiscellanBOiis persons would, he sure to join in tlie nndeitciking. 
Blit at the best such eolonies had a precarious existence. A successful one 

always provoked jealousies/and jealousies sooner or later provoked an attack^ 

in which Sikh soldiery— acting under the orders or with the connivance of the 
fickle Sikh officials— often figured as principals or participators. The Sikh 

' other's 

CTiin^-' 
preserves^ 
Though 

inosl coasting esta.tes in the w founded during the Sikh regime yet 
so unstalile was the tenure of possession, so liekle and ehangefiil the character 
of each hirdarh administration, tliat the term dklia diaH is used to this 
day to cl escribe oflieiar levity of temperament. Tliere wus one honorable ex- 
ception. Within thivlimitB of Biwan Sawan MaTs Government, in which 


and. or their had small respect for each o 

districts, and in order to compel the return of ah SAXincled cnlti vat ors or 
inals, or on some other pretext, wonlcl poach freely on each other's 
haiTving cattle, burning huts and carrying off grain wlien they could. 


Maks 

were the Mianwali villages south of Kiindi, life and property were fairly 
secure. In those villages there was a clear distinction between projirietor and 
non-proprietor. When new land was required for cultivation by a person of 
the latter class, he either purchased it by paying a. small fee called or lie 

held it as a sort of occupancy tenant, ancl paid a small fixed grain rent, kht-Ui, 
or Bol-satarJmin^ The latter by the way was sometimes taken, not as rent, 
but as a rate for village expenses, a cess analogous to the malha item of to-day. 
With the exception of this one favoured tract, it may be said that at annexa- 
tion indiviclnal proprietary rights did not exist in the liaeJia^ and that what- 
ever rights the actual cultivators may have had, they all possessed in an equal 
degree. Eacli settlement was effected on a joint-stock principle, and the 
founder or manager had at most a claim to some little special fee. The con- 
trast between then and now is a favourite theme 'with kaeJia grey-beards. 
There are still scores of them, vigorous old men now, who remember in the 
days of their youth how^ long stretches of the kaclia W’ere one dense jungle 
tract of trees, reeds and tiger grass ; how they and their countrymen would at 
times, having sworn a truce to all jealousies, assemble in Imndreds and drive 
the country for days and days snaring, spearing, and baiting pig and deer, 
and now and again shooting a tiger. Madad Khan, Taja Khel, whose village 
paid Rs. 7,080 revenue in 1873-74*, tells how” his father Ahmad Khan led a 
colony from Moehh, the high bank parent settlement of his elan, and clear- 
ing land made a home for himself and his friends in the midst of the jungle, 
until one night the Sikhs swept down, killed his father, and burnt the whole 
hamlet ; how after a year or two he propitiated the kardar^ resettled the 
deserted hamlet, and continued extending his area until in 1856-57 . the 
bounds of his village were demarcated. Similarly Hasan Khan, Isa Khel, 
whose village paid Bs, 3,840 in 1873-74 tells how having been robbed of 
his inheritance by his kinsmen, his father and unele and himself sought 
safety and a new home in the jungle across the river. Established there, 
they were attacked in turn by both Watta Khels and Taja Khels ; were finally 
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expelled by the Sikhs^ and with their eo-sqnatters;, for several years sought 
shelter away south in BlitikiU; and at last having* made their peace returned 
to their jungle liamlet. Such was the kachi witli the exception of the divided 
and cultivated lands immediately under the high lianks about 1850 ; and 
being snch, it is regrettable that on annexation the greater part was not 
declared Government property^ and recent cuidvators Crown-tenants. Had 
this course been followed^ Government would have been the owner of a 
valuable tracts and the people would have been saved from the harass of never 
ending litigation* 

For the first four years of our rule, our officials had no leisure to inquire 
into tenures. During that period an immense area was brought under eulti- tenures from 
vation, and many new hamlets look root. In 1853-54 a Summary Settlement 
was made. Whilst it was in progress^ the claims of old established communi- Summary 
ties on the Mianwali side to levy what they called klintti {inalihmm or Settlement, 
proprietary dues) from lately founded villages were investigated. It was 
found that many villagOvS had never ])aid any khiUi, that no fixed rate had 
ever existed^ as the amount varied with the relative power of the two parties^ — 
hlmUi itself being* in fact a forced grain cojitribution extorfx^d by strength 
from weakness;, that Sayads had been exempted from payment^ that hhnUi 
was sometimes taken by an individual^ sometimes by a clari;, and that the 
boundaries of the different so-called tribal domains were disputed. In the 
end most claims were disallowed^ and where allowed, as they were for all the 
villages within Taja Khel limits and those of the Piplan ilnhi (Bhakra excepted) 
in the south of Mianwali, a cash ];)ereentage on the revenue was imposed and 
grain I’ates abolished. The Taja Khels received an uniform rate of 8 per cent., 
and the Biluehes and others of the Piplan ilahi Re. 1-12-0 per cent* on the 
revenue. For villages in which the founder or leader of the colony {bnnijad- 
(Ur) was a Taja Khel or Sayad, half of the percentage went to such founder, 
axid half to the Taja Khel elan, in ancestral shares. Sayads and Taja Khel 
squatters paid, as such, the founder's share only. In other eases the whole 
percentage went to the Taja Khel clan. In the Piplan ilaka the whole per- 
centage went to the proprietary family. Thus all family or tribal claims 
over lately settled villages were either eoinpounded for or dismissed. In 
every other respect every squatter was full proprietor of his holding, and 
could extend it at pleasure. Any man, who had broken waste, was within 
Taja Khel limits entered as being a butamar amMi or malgmatj both terms 
vagw^ as to siutus ; and south of such limits generally as a full proprietor. 

The founders were always made lambaf(lm\^^^ and in this latter capacity had 
the management of the waste. Soulli of Kunili, within Diwan Sawan MaPs 
former jurisdiction, certain families were rigurcled as having a right once 
for all to a small jiroprietary fee {jhiri) when a cultivator broke up jungle 
land. But nowhere iiad the recipients of fees (wliert^ maintaincKi), whether 
khntti ot jh'itri or sol-mtarhwin^ any clear authority for prohibiting cultivators 
from, extending* their cultivated area. The object of investing founders or 
rather lambrndan with the management of waste was to promote seIf*-govern- 
ment, and exclude outsiders if the community so willed. On the Isa Khel 
side no prv.icimc was made of making an inquiry into tenures at the first 
Summary Settlement. The Isa Khel iaeka was not extensive at the best, 
and very little of it was at tlie time above water, as the main force of the 
laiius was then pressing towards its right bank. Such lands as were not yet < ' ' 
ftbiherged, eonth at least of Trag, were mostly ■ old lands in a part of the 
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from second 
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1872. 


»..l imgatel upknd toot Md di,«% oo “»!« ^^'oiTuy 

and supremacy of one particnlai- section of the Zakku 

of UmL Khan’s family in that section, had given a shook to 

devolution, and encouraged individuals ^ jJ i^elono-ing to the 

in both Mioomli and to Khd all the ostato 

bank, which had been settled in the of waste con- 

classed as baiaman. By this was meant that the bitakin„ i 
^*^^*'^SecoldlwIai-y Settlements were f ™ 

and in 1860-61 for Mianwali, and it com- 

1™ S?h?to tl'. intotol betooea the Ihjt 

'Sdt-S Sr BefS r tSe S:„ h^ 

management of the waste, and who were ® ’ and '’were now 

SSlSr‘ST8?rto%to“&»ea4da thto tep^t 

iaige lananoKitis. ^ no inquiry into rights. The 

what had heen done in . * 4.4. xinfi-i indiseriminatelY 

coltoating eW ip Miaatoli were generally =f « o 

whether reeled a. ^noy ot 

iw Se Sd to Ee. /per ckt. and ^ if^e SgM eno^h 

their lands or arrange with richer men for the payment ^ ^ redueino- 

thereby commence a connection which has in mos . pnqiTpfl for its 

tbem to tenants As the river shifted a general scramble ensued tor its 

forsaken bed, most of which was 

hv Isa Khel vUWes. The lands m the south, some ot ivhieli bad oe®n 
SnaldSed wL mostly obtained by the whole elan, and the more fetant 

in and appropriated a share for Government in all about 

which now only one compact portion of 3,772 acres remains as GoTCinment 
Se^y. But the clmi|es mised by _tho revemon of *^0 
MiLwali side were so tremendous, that it soon became an p 
maintain fixed assessments, and so h^ween 186^ and ' „ 

system of assessment waa introduced. Tbs saved needy 

necessity of further relieving themselves from the 

their position as revenue payers, and gave a great 

The managers of waste everywhere strained their powcis to the \ » 

by importing tenants, and clearing land, and other « 

tb^omselves what they could to tlie total or pmtial exclusion f f 

Knowing that a Eegular Settlement was at hand, and aware of the ambiguous 
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entries in i.lie Siiinniaiy Settlement Records; the most sagacious lanihardars 
and colony leaders or their successors strengthened themselves 

by induciiig inanv of tlie cultivators to formally acknowledge themselves to Land 
have no higdier status tliaii that of tenants-atrwlll or at most occupancy Rsvonu©* 

tenants. , ' 

When at lengtii the Regular Settlement did come; the two l)iirning and toSm 
questions related to tlie status oL* those who had cdeared waste, and whether 
they or the colony leaders had the riglit to clear what remained. As to the KacM 
fornier, it was evident that in the newer villages the founders had for years 
bid; so to say, against each other for cultivators, until a period arrived when Settlemont. 
waste became scarce and valuable, and tenants competed against each other for 
periuission to cultivate it. The su])posed transition year was iixed for each 
village ; up to which anyone who had cleared jungle was declared to have 
thereby acquired occupancy or superior right, the precise status depending 
on Summary Settlement entries, form in which revenue or rent had been paid, 

&e.; whilst those who had settled subsequently were held to be teuants-at-will. 

The year so fixed differed for different villages, birt was somewhere between 
1861 and 1867. As to the secoiid «picstion, it was found that the area of the 
still unappropriated waste, except here and there in the actual channel of 
the Indus, was nowhere extensive. The right to cultivate what remained was 
generally declared to appertain to tlie founder or his representatives. In a 
few cases, Ban Mahe, an allotment of waste was made to the body of 
the inferior proprietors, before the rest was declared to be at the founder's 
disposal. In the case of the Isa Khel kacha south of Trag the question of 
proprietary right was not mi easy one to decide. Most of the land had 
re-appeared after 1861, and the lease-lioklers, the cultivators and the 
Isa Khel clan had all some grounds to cdairn. The latter had the best for all 
land wliieh had a century before l>een on the high-bank and canal-irrigated. 

The period of erosion uus seventy or more years ago, and the date of emergence 
was in all cases I’ceont, In the end the clan secured for itself on ancestral 
shares most of the kacJia of the villages of Kundal, Atak Paniala, Kacha Nur 
Zaman Shah and Kliaglanwala. the ' Khawanin " succeeded in retaining 
more outlying estates. Many kachi proprietors, besides several of the 
^ Khawanin,*^ have now handsome and well-secured properties, though twenty 
years ago their rights were little superior to those of their co-settlers. Of the 
occupancy tenants a large majority have been recorded as having a right to 
recover their holdings in the same way as a. full pi’oprietor ^ can, on the 
re-appearance of land on the same site after any period of submersion or erosion. 

There was no custom to the contrary, and it would have been unfair to the 
descendants of the old Jat graziers of the kacla not to safeguard to them 
such a privilege. Moreover it is an established principle of law that mere 
submersion does not alter the ownership of land, and that ^ tenancy with a right 
of occupancy is just as much ownership in its way, and as far as^ it goes, as 
any other right of property. It is a dismemberment of the proprietary right/ 

Those who hold by agreement are mostly the hutamar^^ who would have been 
made inferior or full proprietors of their holdings had they not admitted in writ- 
ing that they were of a lower status. It must be acknowledged that the kacha , . 
tenures are complicated ^ but considering the past history of the tract it would 
have been impossible to have made them simplerj^ and yet been just to its 
ancient Jat inhabitants, who loosely owned the kacha before the influx of 
Niams and Sayads* • . ^ 
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The Mianwali upland tracts are three^ the Moliar and Danda villages to 
the nortlij which receive the drainage from the western side oF the Salt Range, 
and which are mostly owned by Niazai Pathans, the Thai liroper to the south 
held by dats and miscellaneous communities, and tlie Pakhar ilaka east of the 
Salt Range owned by Awans. It will be necessary briefly to mention the 
form of proprietary right in each. 

Each of the existing Pathan communities settled independently. Land 
being plentiful, and cultivators few, no regular partition seems ever to liave 
been made. Each family scpiattcd and cultivated where it chose. But as 
soon as the available area had all been loosely appropriated, regular partition 


became the rule, and holdings began to devolve in equal shares to 


sons. 


Thus 


much of the land now appears paUiwaml, the shareholders in each ptdH being 
descended from a common ancestor, and collectively known by his name, x\s 
with the land so with the hill torrent water. But owing to its limited supply, 
the difficulty of dividing it, and the almost excusable greed of the upstream 
holders, the general rule now approaches one of saroha-;paina , i.e.^ of highest 
first, and lowest last. But in many cases the size and position of dams or 
training spurs, and the share of water each is meant to intercept, have been 
determined by civil suit. Similarly, in many families, a like result has been 
amicably attained, and been entered in the Settlement Record. 

In the Thai both communities and individuals acquired their exclusive 
rights by squatting. Until boundaries of estates were laid down in 1856-57 
Government had a better claim to all outlying waste than any of the villages 
within whose limits it was measured. To the south, whoever sunk a well 
became regarded as the propifletor of the cultiirable area around it, 

and of a sufliciency of grazing waste as well for the pasturage of his plough 
oxen. Every member of the so-called village had a right to sink a well, and 
sometimes outsiders did so too with or without the permission of the sub- 
divisional officer. This was the practice until a few years after the second 
summary settlement. To the above general rule there is one exception. The 
lands immediately surrounding Wan Bhachran were acquired about one 
hundred years since by a Bandial chief named Malik Surkhru progenitor of 
the present Maliks. He built a fort there, and each workman was recompensed 
with a strip of land adjoining it. The land so allotted was called thohiwancl , 
thohi meaning as much earth as a man can raise in his two hands. Theoreti- 
cally all the rest of the land was at the disposal of the chief, and after him 
of his descendants. But the colonists soon proved too strong for them, and 
broke up new land in all directions. After annexation the then chiefs, two 
brothers named Maliks Sardar Khan and Ahmadyar Khan, instead of combin- 
ing against the encroachments of the men of their village, opposed each othex*, 
and much litigation ensued. At the 1st Regular Settlement an endeavour 
was made to rehabilitate the family ty recording all unappropriated lands in 
the names of the two heads of the house. As to the Wan Bhachran waste 
south of the high road and elsewhere, what then remained was recorded as 
^hamilai deh This has been subsequently partitioned. 

Awans have owned the Pakhar tract since, it is alleged, the time of Sul- 
tan Mahmud, It is divided iixto five large and two small villages. The way 
in which the Kalabagh chief acquired Masan and Nikki is described below. 
In Thammewali and to some extent in Chakrala, the two large central villages^ 
one family obtained predominance in Sikh times, and made itself proprietor of 
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neaphnJie wliole oE t.lio foriiier village^ and about oiie-fifth of llio latier. CHAP. 

After long litigation tlie eiistom of primogeniture was ruled to obtain in t]ie HI-C. 
family. AYitb. the above exceptions the holdings in the tract are not large and L?^d 
possession is the sole measure of right. For years after annexation any villager Revenue* 
who chose seems to have brought ^vaste under the plough and became theniby 
the proprietor. In Sikh times cultivation was not extensive^ as there was no 
security for life and property, and (:nvingAo the iiTegiilarity of the giminil, tenures- 
much labour was recpjired to level a plot and divert water on to it. 

Nikki is an outlying village in Pakhar, and has had a che(pKred history. CKvupaitcy 
When the vSikhs early in this (-eniiUT pushed their concpiest to tlii^ Indus, tlicy iuKik- 

found the Awan occupants oE Ma,san and Nikki in very weak and divided state. Ma-an. 

'Neil. her village possessed a.ny strong man. The former was raanag(‘d by the 
Kalabagii chief;, who laid alnaidy so (‘stahlished hie hold over its ft.'W scattered 
hamlets as to be regardeil as its ]>roprietor. In tlie latter, internal and exter- 
nal feuds had stri23])ed the loading Karmali Ivhel family of all real authojn’ty, 
thus giving their powerful kinsman, who held ]\Iasan, an oppurhmity to tlirusb 
himself into a dominant position. The Sikhs made over l)otli tracts, viliages 
they could hardly he called, to a Jatprdar^ who aEter a time entrusted the 
realization of his dues to the lvalal.)ag‘h. chief, allowing him the usual fee of 
one-fourth of the collections. This was about IS rk2. From tlnit date until 

annexation the men of Nikki paid one-fourth lu-oduce, and the Kalahagh collec- 
tor became their patron and qtiasi-hmdlord. After annexation the proprietary 
right to the village was disputed by three parties, tlu^ Kalabagii chief, the 
hereditary peasant cultivators, and the descendants of the old resident Karm- 
ali Khel family. Tiie latterks claim was very weak and easily dismissabh*. 

Until the Regular Settlement, the two fornua* never brought the cpiestion at 
issue between them, fairly into court, l^lie cultivators were Aveal: and short- 
sighted, the chief strong and astute enough to see tliat every yearns delay in the 
determination of his status strengtliened his position. Every disagreement 
ended in a compromise, until in lS(i2 many of the villagers loosely agreed to 
pay one-third grain and call tliemselves occupancy tenants. But still the dis- 
pute continued, the one party periodically complaining of exactions and ])eti- 
tioning for the iixalion of a money demand, and the other year by year riveting 
his hold on the village. At last, during the 1st Regular Settlement, the vil- 
lagers sued boldly for jU'oprietary rights and, after considerable litigation, some 
of the cultivators were declared entitled to occupancy rights with certain res- 
trictive conditions. In Masan, the Kalabagh chief^s jo^ir village, tenant 
rights have been determined on much the same grounds, but the numl)er of 
occupancy tenants there is not large. 

Regarding alluvion and diluvion tlie following further Alluvion ana 
extract from Mr. Thorburn’s Settlement Report illustrates the 
custom — ' 

Another important work was the making of aii’angements for the parti- 
tion of Miamvali Icaeha now under water. I have in a former chapter 
explained how” between 1856 and 1868 an enormous area of Mianwali kae/m 
was destmyed by fluvial action. The right to'nefiv alluvion, as it formed, was 
always contested in court. The rule throughout the whole for both vil- 
lages and individual holdings was, and is, once aboimdary always a boundary, y 

whether the area be above or below water.,, ’-Thus, wherever 'land appeared, 
mtmerous elaimaate starteli up asserting that it had formed on the site of an 
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old possession of theirs. There being no field maps^, judgments were both 
Ycrv arbitrary and haphazard. In the 1873-74 nieasureinents of this Settlement^, 
Land individual rights in OS^oSS acres belonging to thirty-six villages could not be 
Revenue shown in the field inapS; the land being under water. I explained to the com- 
concerned the necessity of making some arrangements for the partition 
xnunlSes ^'and plots on their re-appearance^ in order to check future litigation and 

tenures— ensure justice. All the villages agreed, and, treating the submerged areas as if 
held in joint ownership, proceeded under the supervision of the Superintendent 
Alluyaon uud to effect their partition. The result is that the Avhole area has been mapped, 
diluvion. divided in sucb a way that each shareholder will receive his allotted 

portion as it re-appears without having first to litigate for it. In the case of 
four villages the basis of division has been former lield maps. But for the 
other thirty -two those interested have mostly divided their submerged lands 
into blocks or strips according to their proportionate shares, the area to be 
allotted to individuals in each being recorded and no more. That area is 
generally for an occupancy tenant, inferior or full proprietor, the maximum 
acreage entered in any one year in his name either at the first or the second 
Summary Settlement, or in any of the subsequent annual measurements under 
the fluctuating system of assessment. The balance, if any, has been recorded 
in one or more plots in the names of the founders {Jjuni/ddcldrs) or as ^himildt- 
deh^ as the case may be. 

Description Tlic extacts abovc given indicate the history of teniires^n the 

M^ianw^ali and Isa Khel Tahsils down to the first Eegular Settle- 
lar Settlement ment ill 1878, and the following extract from the Assessment 
Ind^MiaSi Report on these two tahsils writW by Eai Bahadur Pandit Hari 
TahsUs. Xishan Kaul, O.I.E., in 1907 will serve to brinsj the account un 
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The process of dislntegTafioa has been at work. Villages having coniinoii 
land are gradually dividing it xip and are thas drifting slowly to the commonest. 

Pimjab teimre of which now the prevailing form of tenure Land 

here with the exception of a few zmnmdari villages owned by single individu- He venue 
als or families. There is just om paitidari village which has come into exist- YiHagTeoBv 
ence owing to the ainalgamation of two estates which had a common map iminitios aixi 
with fields mixed up. Inside the hliayyacliafa village^, proprietary rights tmiw’s— 
were arranged at last Settlement by nuirlm or groups of landowners supposed t^nm^s at 
to have descended long ago from a common ancestor. These lands belonging second Kegu- 
to a w;r/f A«^did not; Ife those of a occur in one block; but were kr Sottlemen 

scattered all over the place; and the groups have by frequent transfers 
of plots of land and the introdtiction of foreign elements; practically Takiis. 
lost the communal tie. The arrangement has therefore been abandoned 
except wliere the warhu had their separate common lands. In a few 
villages at the soiith of the Isa Khel Tahsil; the area wvas divided into large 
blocks called tahi before colonization was commenced by the Niazis, hut 
individuals have by lapse of time come to possess land in more than 
one. The land tenures in the Mi an wall Tahsil are not very eomplicateil. 

The landlord is usually a full proprietor ploughing up his own land or 
working tlirough tenants witli or withoiit rights of oeeupaney. In rather more 
tlmn 4 of the kachi in a few villages of the tliere are ala maliks 

(superior proprietors) receiving G per cent, or more of the land revenue from 
adna (inferior proprietors); who are responsible for the payment of 

land revenue and the arrangement for cultivation. There art^ conditional 
tenants in Kliudri and the submontane part of the 2 '^ahk((^ who cleared the 
land and built the embankments, and, although treated merely as tenants- 
at-will; are yet not liable to ejectment as long as they maintain Ihe embank- 
ments or ulitil they have ]3eeii paid compensation for their trouble in 
breaking* up the land. Similar tenants who cleared land in the kacJia <vce 
known as bukmars. The landlord sometimes mortgages the right of cul- 
tivation to a tenant charging a premium which has to be repaid before the 
tenant can be ejected. The land tenures of the Isa Khel Tahsil^ are very 
complex indeed*. There are ala iBalih in the pakka and kacJia receiving lls. G, 
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the strictures of the 21(iihlmu for recovering its |)rod-aee by way of interest, 
agrees to pay a small portion of it to the mortgagor, is not uncommon either. 
The most complicated tenures are to be met with on the canal irrigated 
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in more than one-sixth ot the iNahri circle, tne oia system oi canai 
irrigation has resulted in the partition of every proprietor's land into three 
bits, one-half being retaineci by the three-eighths going to the 

\ and one-eighth to the mashkil The maMis 2 Lxe treated as sub-proprietors 
liable to ejectment in. case of failure to provide water for the djjiy half of the 
land. Wakiis are recorded as tenants under the madiH and are of two kinds — 
iio are not liable to ejectment as long as they continue to 
transfer their rights; and at will, who can be 
•icultural year during which they effect the 
pay the land revenue of their bits of 
avment of the revenue due from his 


(1) conditional, w 
clear the canal and can 
ejected on comx>]etion of the agri 
canal clearance. The and 

land, the mashki being responsible for p: 
tenant, the wahi. 

Tenures in the Bha-kkar Talisil are very fully described in 
the settlement report of the old Dera Ismail Khan District by 
Mr. Tucker, from which the following extracts are taken with- 
out material alteration 

In describing the double proprietary tenure as it exists, in the cis- 
Indus Tahsils I cannot do better than quote from the accounts of it given 
by Chptain Slackenzie, who write.s as follows 

When the Qnreshis and Crhazl Khan's four sons first came into the 
country, I have mentioned that they brought with them a miscellaneous 
body of emigrants, through whom, doubtless, they exj)eeted to be able, to 
make their enterprise profitable. There were Sayads, Biiuehes, Jats and other 
adventurers in their train. Land was practically unlimited in extent : a virgin 
soil open to appropriation by the new comers at will ; to them accordingly 
it was apportioned liy the Captains of the bands, in large lots, within whose 
limits it was in the power, as it was also the interest, of each grantee to do 
what he could in the way of agricultural imynovement. This class have 
always I’ctained their lordship of the manors. They have always maintained 
a tangible superiority, and have, therefore, been recognized by us as owners 
of landed rights >superior to all otlier superior projudetors. 

In other ])arts of the country also, we have found classes of meji who^ 
although we have been unable fully to recognize their claims to superiority, 
must at some time or other have corresponded to this class of superior pro- 
prietors. In those places they had harder times to contend with than hero, 
with a denser population, rooted, likens all, to their homes ; the necessity of 
forbearance was not in their cases forced upon their oppressive rulers, " So 
long as that point, beyond whieli abandonment would eommenee, wus not 
, overshot, few Cxovernments had existed which did not exact everything which 
the actual cultivator could produce and yet live, or if in the darkest times the 
people were oldiged to tlee from their homes they always returned wdien a ray 
of light made it appear passible to do so. Throughout those ages the original 
owners, superior proprietors of the soil, wore unable to reserve for themselves 
any seignorage or token of fiofship from the subordinate classes on the pro- 
perty, or they were obliged to associate those glasses on equal terms with 
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themselves for purposes of common defence. But here a more lenient GHAP. 

course was imposed on the ruling' powers to have. 'treated 'these ,, superior : lli-G *"'. ' 
proprietors with anything but great forbearance and liberality, would at |^and 

once have stopped the improvement aimed at, of the almost boundless untitl- Revenue* 
ed juairie, or mayhap thrown them back to their pristine solitude. And ^ 
hence to the comparative recency of civilization, and to the contimied scanti- 
ness of population, does this class (so I conceive) owe the maintenance of its tenures-— 
superior position here. 

The other classes owe what is peculiar in their position to the same Status of tlie 
causes. The superior proprietors could only attract new settlers by liberal 
terms. They therefore parted with the heritable and transferable rights in 
the land ill their several beats, in small plots, to new cultivators, upon the Inferior pro- 
payment by them of an entrance fee, under the name of jlmri and an annual pi^ietary right 
payment ot malik am. These conditions fulfilled, the superiors ^'^^ervecl 
nothing but some slight reversionary interest in the land thus conveyed. The 
right of pasturage and the appropriation of such produce in the waste, as 
might be necessary io these new occupants in their position on the estate, 
was also conceded. Subject therefore to the burden of nialikana only, this 
class can dispose of their holdings in any manner they please, and are there- 
fore proprietors, although of an inferior kind/^ 

third class also exists. When the new settler was too poor, or Occupahcy 
when it was otherwise unsuitable for him to pay the jhtiri fee, a superior acquir- 

proprietor would frequently mark off a plot for him to cultivate, merely elearmg 

stipulating that he should have a hereditary, but not a transferable, right BuUmars, 
in the land upon bringing it into cultivation, and paying annual malihana. 

This class is denominated Bviimar. They are chiefly to be found in the low 
alluvial lands, where it is not worth while, owing to its light and inferior 
quality, or to its instability, to buy the land by payment of jhiiri^ and so 
become an inferior proprietor. 

Captain ilackenzie in this classification lays great weight on the pay- Stress laid by 
ment oijhuri, as being the distinguishing point between the achm malik 
and the mere bidimar tenant. The distinction, however, even in the cis-Iudus payment of 
Kachi, is not so clearly marked as it would appear to be at first sight, and jJmiri, 
trans-Indus, where the custom oi jhuri hardly exists, it can seldom betaken 
as a criterion in deciding questions of status. Before discussing this question 
further, it will be better to give a short account of the proceedings of the 
earlier Summary Settlements, and to show how the classification, described 
by Captain Mackenzie, was gradually brought about. 


As I have mentioned, the Crovernment revenue, previous to annexation, Origin of tbe 
w^as generally taken in kind, the superior proprietors, then known ‘as zemin- sbite oft^- 
dars^ getting pai path^ and sometimes an uncertain amount of grain under ^y 'capSn 
the name of jholi. The first Summary Settlement was effected by Madcenzie. 
Captain Hollings in 1850. Captain Hollings made the Settlement with Classification 
the superior proprietors. Little enquiry was made into subordinate rights, tbe tersum- 
oras.to the w'ay in which the revenue was to be paid. The revenue under m ary Settle- 
Captain Hollings^ Settlement w-as sometimes collected from the cultivators 
in cash ; sometimes by the Batkin system \ and sometimes the superior pro- 
prietors took hatai based on the old Grovernment mak^uL Under the Patlim 
system the whole crop of the village is collected together, the grain is meas- 
stxred, the calculation being in j the incidence of the revenue per 
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is then made ont^ and each cultivator has to pay n}> his quota in proportion 
to the amount of his individual grain-heap. Tins system throws more power 
into the hands of the lambardars than would at first sight be snp])osed. The 
system is simple enough^ provided there is always a good harvest^ but wlieo 
the harvest is shorty the whole of it would often be insufficient to cover the 
Government demand. This is generally the case with the 
The laiiibai-dar therefore has to decide what is a reasonable amoiiiit to take. 
He either advances the balance bimself, or borrows from a hritiyti^ and post- 
pones the actual collection from the cultivators till tlie next liarvest. In con- 
sequence of this^ there is always a sort of running account between the lani- 
bai’dar and the cultivators^ the latter being very much in the hands of the 
former. 


Mr, Simson’s 
classification 
into zemin- 
dar i, cliak- 
darst and ten- 
ants. Tlieir 
position. 


ISo-t^ Mr. Simsoii classified the classes 
and te mints. The two 


At the Summary Settlement of 

connected with the land as zemliultirs, ehiMars and tenants. 
former represent the present ala maliJcs and naines wliieli -vvere 

first introduced at Captain Mackenzie's Settlemenr. As a rule, those persons 
were recorded as aHna *iudiks who had paid jhnri. These were given a cash assess- 
ment plus Re. 1-12-0 per eciit. matikana. A cash settieaieiit with a higher 
rate of malikania.^ varying from 20 to To per cent, inclusive of cesses, was 
generally assessed on occupancy tenants, but in many villages, the old VatJiin 
^ and batai systems were continued. No />^/^^u‘-paying cultivators were ever 

recorded as achut maliks^ though sometimes cultivators paying at adna rates, 
cash revenue plus Re. 1-12-0 malikana were recorded as occupancy 
tenants... 

Some slight The record of rights prepared at the Summary Settlement of 1S62 agreed 

changes made generally with Mr. Sinison^s, but a good number of j\lr. Simson^s occupancy 
of tenants were promoted to the grade of aihia mulik. In some villages the 

method of collecting the revenue was changed, hatai or the Patliin system 
being substituted for cash assessments. 


It will be well to describe here tlie nature of the records prepared at the 
Suuunarj Settlements, 

Captain Holling^s records were very brief. No details of area were giveii, 
but a statement was prepared showing the names of the khetoaldafSyMi^k^i^^ 
a to be paid by each. There were also a few general remarks as to tin* 
hatai arrangements in force. 

Mr. Simson^s records consisted of a khasrah of all cultivated fields, a 
muntakliib or abstract of holdings, and a khewat showing the distribution 
of No administration papers were prepared, and tlierc were no 

field maps, so that the khasrahs^ though giving dimensions and areas of fields, 
\vere of little use for future reference. The records were rough in form, but 
very good in quality, and formed a reliable basis for the more detailed records 
prepared by Captain Mackenzie. 

Captain Ma- Captain Afaekenzie^s Settlement, though nominally a Summary Settle- 

okenzie's re- ment, w'^as, as he hituself writes, cm as good a basis practically as a Regulin* 
Settlement. There were, however, no field maps ; and neither at Air. SiiuBojris 
complete^ but Captain Alack enzie’s Settlemeiits, was any measui’ement made of the 
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ill wliieli inferior proprietary rights had at various times beeii acqiiiredbr 
]>ayment ()[* was not separately shown. Rights in such lands^ 

wliich include large miinbers of abandoned wells, have now* for the first tinn^ 
lieen recorded. Most of the old fallow was also omitted at Captain 
Maekoiizie’s Settlement. \¥ith these exceptions, Captain Mackenzie'' s records, 
which incladed (airefiilly compiled administration papers, were very complete 
in form, and siiljsequent experience has shown them to have been very <mrrect 
in their facts. 

At l)oth hfr, Simson/’s and Captain Mackenzie’s Settlements the theory 
^\'as, that lluise only who had paid/y^.Mr 2 l were entitled to the status of adna 
nudik, Jm the same way it was laid down by Captain Mackenzie that persons 
breaking* tip waste, Ihr the future, would become of the lamd^ 

(deared l>y tliem, provided the ala malikB agreed to take jJiuri, otherwise 
tliey tvould be occtqiancy tenants only. Practically heaps of cultival ors were 
recorded wdio had never paid and in the same way, the 

provisions in tlie administration papers for the ])ayinent of for new 

lands were in many villages disregarded ; ov jhvri was ])aid, and llie Iiolders 
were nevertlieless recorded admi, in tlie annual ]>apers. In some 

villages it was acknowledged from the first, and recorded in tlie Summary 
Settlement ])apers, that ihere was no custom of y7/ ///*/, and that adm malhiynt 
was accpiired simply by clearing the waste. 

At the ywesent Settlement, cultivators already recorded as itdut malih 
either in the Summary Settlement or in the patwari’s ])apers, have almost in- 
variably been continued as sueb, and their rigdit to the status has seldom 
]>een disputed. In some of tlie haiai and ^puthiii ])aying villages, where tlie 
cultivators had been recorded occupancy tenants, vehement claims were put 
forward by tliem to the higher status of adm malik. As a rule it was con- 
sidered that their claim was not sniiiciently strong to warrant a change in the 
arrangements made at the Summary Settlement. 

As regards tlie payment of the Government revenue in tiie eis-Indiis 
tahsils, the ala malih and adaa malih arc jointly responsible in proportion 
to the revenue assessed on the lands h(dd by them in adna waUiyaf, Hither- 
to the adna malih have shared in the profits from new cultivation, hut these 
profits, since tlu‘ introduction of the iluctuathig system, will go, except in 
the ease of the Thai revenue and of the abiana on wadis in the Kachi, to the 
Government and not to the proprietors. 

As regards the cultivation of W'aste lands, the rules laid dowm at Ca.ptain 
^Mackenzie’s Settlement wau’e, that the ala malik had a prefereiitial rigdit to 
cultivate the w^aste lands on the estate, but that be could not refuse to alkwv 
an adna malik to cultivate W'aste land, in the capacity, as to it, of tenant, 
and provided that tiiere wais no prior elaim. on account of contiguity to the 
ala malih s own occupancies. Any person, adna malik or outsider, from 
t\\<> ala nialiks accepted jJuiri, became forthwith adna malik oiilm 
plot for which snchy^J/rMiad been paid, but the taking ol Jhnri was left 
optional wdbh the ala malik b. Ala malik s themselves brealdng up w^aste be- 
come adm malih of such lands without payment of jhtri to the exclusion 
of the other sharers in the ala malkiyat^ attd on partitioning the ala malhiyat^ 
such ala maUks retained their adna malhiyat^ in the same way as any 
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Since Captain Mackenzie's Settlement^ the value of waste lands has risen 
greatly^ while their area has decreased^ owing to extension of cultivation. 
Under the old arrangements the lambardars have represented the superior 
proprietary body in allotting waste lands for cultivation^ which is the most 
valuable part of the ala malkiyai. Not only would a lambardar cultivate all 
the best lands himself; of which as ala malik he became adna malik without 
paying jhttriy but he took large sums of jlmri from adnas and otherS; crediting 
nothing or very little to the common fund of the ala maliks. The poorer 
sharerS; feeling themselves aggrieved; w’^ere perpetually putting in claims for 
partition. Now in villages of this sort; partitions confuse the accounts greatly. 
An adna malik y instead of paying malikana on his holding in a lump; has to 
pay it separately for the lands included in each of the ^attis, into wlxich the 
village has been divided, A village; besides; is better managed; when held 
by a single lambardai*; than when there are a number of ala maliksy each in 
possession of his own strip; and anxious to wuing out the highest terms he can 
before giving out w^aste for cultivation. My great endeavour; therefore; has 
been to frame rules by which the rights of the poorer sharers will be protected 
and the necessity for partition avoided. Partition of the ala malhiyat has 
ahvays been treated here as a measure of an administrative character; to which 
sanction is by no means accorded as a matter of course; as in the case of ordi- 
nary proprietary holdings. 

The following rules have now been laid dowm with the general consent of 
the whole body of superior proprietors : — 


Power exer- 
cised by lam- 
bardar? in al- 
lotting waste 
lauds for cul- 
tivation, &c. 


Eules now 
laid down for 
management 
of the shami* 
lat waste. 


1st. The ala malkiyat is not ordinarily to be partitioned; though such 
partition may be allow^ed for sufficient i*easons. In case of partition; the rights 
of the adna maliks through the common lands of the whole village will be 
continued as before. For instance; an adna malik will continue to graze big 
cattle and to break up waste in all the . jpatlis into which a mmizah may be 
divided, 

Bnd;^ The ala maliks will have a prior right to cultivate waste; and 
after them the adnas | failing these the ala maliks may give lands to outsiders 
to cultivate, 


1st, Partitions 
not ordinarily 
to bo allowed. 
Eight of 
adnas re- 
served in 
partition. 


2nd. Prior 
right of ala 
matins to 0ui- 
tivate. 
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3rd. Though the ala maJik$ have paid no jhnri hitherto^ they will pay 
it in future for any lands that they may clear. There will, however, he this 
difference between tlieni and the admi malih% that it is oj)tional witli the aln 
maJiks to i 2 ls.Qjhtri from an adna malil\ in which ease he remains an occu- 
pancy tenant only. The individual ala. malik^ on the other harul, will he 
entitled, if he chooses, to payy7^?cri at a fair rate, and to thus become an adna 
malik. In such a case the other ala ma.lil's will not be able to refuse to take 

4th. The lambardar will not lie allowed as Ijefore to take jJivri on his 
own authority. The cpiestion as to the taking* of jhnri^ or as to its amount, 
will for the future be determined hy the ala ninliks as a body, and tlie deci>sion 
come to be recorded by the patwari. 


CHAP. 

IIl-C 

Land 
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Village com- 
innnitio.s a?id 
temires— 

3rd. A^a 
mali'k'A to pay 
pmri for the 
future. 

4tli. Aiiiount 
jliuri to he 
.settled by the 
proprietors, 
not by the 
lauihurdar 
alone. 

5th. Powers 
of the lauibar- 
dar to allot 
waste for ciil* 


5th. The lambardar will lie entrusted with the power of allotting* common 
waste for cultivation. Any persons feeling aggrieved at the way in which he 
exercises such power, must put in a complaint at oiict‘, otherwise persons clear- 
ing jungle, with the lamhardar^s permission, acquire occupancy rights, and will tivatiou 
pay rent at the customary village rate to the superior proprietary }>ody. 

To acquire the consent of the whole proprietary body before _ - 

be broken up, would cheek cultivation and cause much trouble and dispute, f 
Besides this, in the river villages, the arrangements for cultivating newly formed tain amount 
lands have often to be made in a hurry, and there is no time to consult the ofpowi.Tin 
whole of the proprietors. This power, therefore, has been continued to the 
lambardar. If he abuses it, he ought, on a continuance of the offence, to be 
deprived of his office. 

There is no reason, however, why they/^?rr^' should not publicly be fixed 
so that the lambardar may be given as little room as possible for cheating his 
co-sharers. 

The right to profits from the produce of common waste lands, other than. Surplus pro- 
grazing, has been continued to the superior .proprietors, sulijeet to the right of 
the and cultivators to first what they want for their own 

requirements. These jungle products are daily becoming more valuable, and longs'to the 
during the last year or two, there have been constant disputes as to the mamj Salihs, 
grass. The declare that the lambardars and sell it at 

the beginning of the season, and do not leave enough for village n^quirements. mu’nj griiss. 
The alas, on the other hand, charge the adna malih with cutting more than 
they themselves require, with intent to sell or give away to friends. 'Phe cases 
that have turned np have been settled in two ways._ The ala maliks have been 
given the option of taking a third of whatever mnnj grass there may be, le.avijjg 
the rest to the cultivating body generally, or of leaving the whole to the 
aim malih till 1st January, 'after which the ala malih are at liberty 
to sell the remainder. In neither ease are t\\& aim maliks at liberty 
to sell any munj grass that the^ may have cut, or dispose of it to outsiders, 
hough of course it is difficult for the ala maliks to prove cases of the soi-t 
gainst them. The increasing value of mtin} grass will, I hop, leatl to its 


to 
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being more extensively cnltiYated on tbe lands of incliTidiial proprietors ; when 
eacli man has a plot or two on his own land^ these disputes will gradiialiy 
cease. Owing to the want of preservation of pmgle growth on the common 
lands, and the promiscuous grazing of cattle, the Kachi is getting rapidly 
de]iuded, and more exposed to injury from floods. Strips of mimj grass along 
the sides of tlie fields, check the flow of the flood waters, and lead to a. deposit 
of silt. Lands so protected are not impoverished to the sa,me extent as when 
the country is open, and the jungle growth eaten down. 

All classes of cultivators are entitled to firewood from the common lands. 
Fee taken Non-cultivators, such as traders and artizans, will in future pay 8 annas a 
from non-cul- year for tlie privileg’e of taking grass and w-ood and wninj from the common 
lands. Payments nndcr this head will go to meet the grazing jama assesst‘d 
on sncli lands, and will not be a perquisite of the ala malUxs, 




Eights of ill' 
ferior pm- 
prietors to re- 
cover lands 
lost by dilu- 
vion. 

Absence of a 
defined eus- 
tOBl. 


Objections to 
re-allotting to 
adna maliks 
lands on the 
exact site of 
those origi- 
nally lost. 


Another point which has long been in dispute between tlie superior and 
inferior proprietors, and which was not provided for at the Summary Settle- 
ment, is the right of the inferior proprietors to nvover lands lost by diluvion. 
According to local custom, the boundaries of superior proprietary /lads are not 
affected by river action. Any lands thrown up within the ])Oiindary belong 
to the original had proprietors. As regards the ad mi mail' iy at there has 
been no established custom. In the absener* of field maps, it was diflicult, 
if not impossi!)le, for adna maliks to prove their claim to the particular plots 
formerly held ]:>y them. Practically it lias always been more or less the 
custom for an whose lands had been lost Igv diluvion, to get an 

allotment out of tlie sJiamilat wdtlioul. reference to the actual position 

of his old lands. As wuste lands are now getting very valuable, the cpiestion 
was one on which a definite dcicision was necessary. Ahithing on the subject 
is to be found in the administration papers ol: the Summary Settlement. To 
treat all new alluvion as the absolute lU’operty of the ala imdiks would in a 
few years lead to a revolution in the constitution of the river villages. At 
the same time to lay dowm a nile, that w.alikH are entitled to recover 

the actual lands formerly held by them, wamld lead to much trmilde and 
litigation. In the Kachi the lioldings of adna maliks seldom foriri compact 
blocks. Small fields, belonging to a multitude of prcqu’ietors, are mixed up 
together. The changes effected by the Indus a, re sometimes very violent. 
A strip of country, half a mile ivide, is swept away. Lands are not perhaps 
throwm up on the same site for five or ten years, and then perhaps not con- 
tiguous to the main bank, but in an outlying island. To relay the ])OUndaries 
cf the old holdings in accordance with the origina.1 field map in the newly 
accrf'ted tracts, would be ivork of tlie greatest diffieultr, and mistakes would 
continually be occurring. When the lands first beernne fit to cultivate, many 
of the old ad%a maUl’s wmuld lie absent. Their holdings wmuld be taken up 
by others, against whom civil actions for possession would afterward >s be 
brought, liere, again, a sort of compromise has Ix'cn <‘ffectcd. It has been 
arranged that tlie right of adna nmUks to ]>artieular jdots will cease, wlien 
such lands are lost lay diluvion. Such lands, ivhen reformed, will become 
sliamilal of the village, and subject to the same conditions as shauiilal lands 
generally. Adna maliks^ however, who have suffered by diluvion, will have 
a preferential claim to allotments from the shamdlal to the extent of the 
lands that tliey may have lost, without reference to tlie exact position of 
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their old lioldlng*^. A fixed rate (A j Mr i has been laid down for siicdi laods, 
on |)aj;ne]it ol: \vhi'jh the ex-adm maMk \Yi\l become entitled to Ids (dd status 
in Ids iiew holding*, and it will not be optional with the ala malil's to rciiise 
to a.jee])t such jhari when offered. This arraiigeiiient has been generallv 
accepted without dienuir. The lute of conipulsory jJuiri has Ijeeu Iked for 
most Villages at lie. 1 an acre. If an eic-adna malik eornes forwaiab wlien a 
tract oLAn>rnmon land boeovin^s fit for he will he entitled ti> an 

ariotment ; but iikie delays to apply till the lands have been alloited out to ThcV^v 
otherS;, he will liave no claim against either the holders or the ]and)ardui% and 
iniist wait till some fresh lainls are fornied in some other part of tlio maa-za, 

The aliotment of such waste lands wilb as nowg remain very inmdi in tlie hantls !;ur u/' 
of the lainbardar and of the' ala maliks, but the clause will hang over nlluvtv 
them fa lerrorem^ miA he an indncfniient to the lanabardars to re-aliot such 
newly foriued lands in aeeordauee with the old constittitlon of their villages, f 
The gradual disappearance of the ad m malik class tviib at any rate for a tinug \i]h}tnu 
be prevented^ while the provision for the payment of additional yV/.//;*? gives the 
ala maiiks as much as^ in my opinion^ they can justly claim. These rules i 
will not affect the claim or ocenpancy tenants to recover piir- undue 

tions of plots lost by diitivioii^ wiiere fresh lands are tlirown up adjoiidnu* tin*. 
remaining portions of the original plots. The rights of occu])auey tenants 
cease altogether when the whole of a plot held by them is washed away. plots 1 


€HAB 

■Ill-C'. 


.Land 

Revenue. 


I have described at length the past and future arrangemeuts for the pion di^Jcne 
management of w^aste lands,, wiiich apply principally to Knchi villages, as these rally intro- 
are points on which disputes are perpetually occiUTiiig. It must he under- duced, liave ^ 
stood that one set of cut and dried rules has not been laid down for ail the 
villages of the tract ; and where the aim and aims have jointly agreed to aowk t^rtdl 
modify them, they have beeji at full .liberty to do so. Similarly, where a villager 
contrary practice has been proved^ no change lias been made in it without 
general consent. 

In some villages, fur instance, not subject to diluvlon, the acceptance Rigid of ^ 
oijhuri offered by adiui nhiiUks for newly cleared lands is compulsory on the for^" 

ala maliks. In others, llie rights of adna mnliks will he torminatedhyfeitcdbyftul" 
diluvion as completely as those of occupancy tenant.s. I may mention here to culti- 
one other ])oint connected with the rights of aduu maliks. 

It lias l»(‘en decided, aftei* full inquiry, that liy the custom of the (.amntry 
aiwzJwzi does not lose his rights by disuse or failure to cultivate, ami 

that he is entitled to rt*ci>ver possession of abandoned lands after any length 
of time exetcpt where adverse possession i^an be proved against him. The 
adna mall* ffal of such lands lapses to the ala malik only when the original 
proprietor disappears leaving no heirs. The (da malik cannot claim possession 
merely because the land has been. 8 or 10 years waste. 

As regards claims of members of the superior proprietary body for parti- Moditied fom 
tioB, the rules which have now been framed will, to a great extent, preclude 
the laiubardars from wronging their weaker brethren. Still , in some caset, wudiiviR^ 
it may be found desirable to prevent disputes regarding the allotment of the 
waste 'for cultivation 'by effecting a partial partition.' .In such cases, the 
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existing waste can be divided among the superior proprietary sharers without 
touching the cultivated lands, and it can be provided that the due on 

the partitioned lands, when these are brought under cultivation, will be paid 
into the common fund. In this way the right to the to 

toheheldnndividedashefoi-e, but each will be able to make his 

own mToirre iients for takiiio' jJiurii &e., for the lands that may have fallen to 
tolw ■ of tils sort,, though it effectually F^tects the interests 

of the sharers claiming partition, is not generally what thev caie toi. ihe 
u:reat idea of every ala malik is to get ‘a, path of his own, with adna mahh 
over whom he can rule, and a share of the lambaa-dari. In old days a division 
of the ala vialHi/at almost always meant a division of the lambardari ; hut 
the two things'^ by no means go together, and I have always tnod to make 
the people understand that it is had for the interests both of the Government 
and^ ot tlie people for every petty pattidar to be put m as a lambardar m his 

own right. ^ . 

To sum up the system of proprietary right in the eis-Indus I^achi, the 
‘ country is divided into Aads generally co-terminons ^yiih mauzahs ; each kad m 
owned'bv a small body of superior proprietors, usually of one family, vho bob 
undivided on shares and less frequently divided on 2\aths. Linder these superi- 
or proprietors is a mixed body consisting of individual . supenor proprietors, 
inferior proprietors, and tenants, who have generally acquired their rights by 
breaking up waste, and who pay the Government deniand on the 
system,' bs., in proportion to their holdings In most vf the ’ullages theie 
a certain amount of sAamilai waste, which is the property of ala mahh, 
suhiect to certain rights enjoyed by the other classes of the immunity. Ihe 
main features of this tenure are almost universal^ though differences in dassi- 
hcation are occasioned by local circumstances. In some villages,^ ^mostly 
alouo- the river, there are no adm malik s— the iuhmars are all classified as 

oceuWev tenants, and the superior proprietary class becoine full proprietors 
holding the whole estate and paying the revenue on shares. The existence o 
a single adaa malik in such a village changes the tenure of the adyia maU iyai 
f^emsemiulari to bhyachara. In other eases the melusion of two separate 
Mds in one mauzah changes the ala malHyat tenure from zemtndan to 
bhyaehara, iheyish each is individually held on the ordinary zemzndan 

tenure. r i i ^ ^ i xi 

This system of tenure extends throughout the Kachchi tract and that 
part of the Thai attached to villages, which are half Thai and half Nasheb. 
in the villages of Haidai-abad, and a few others jn the Bhakkar Thai, the 
rio-ht of the lamhardar« to the ala malkiyat was recognized at the Summary 
Settlements Thev get therefore the malikana. Their title to the ala, malki- 
vat was very weak, and in Maiikera, and other villages there are lambardara 
with lust as good a claim to the status, but whose . rights were not admitted. 
In addition to the malikam, the lambardarS of Haidarabad, etc., also get the 
tapya laqvoai. This is equivalent to the jlun taken in the kachchi and is taken 
for new wells. It is called tappa lagwai in allusion to the ala mahks markmg 
out the spot where the new well is to be eonstracted. It generally consists 
of five or ten rupees and a turban, but more than this is now usually taken, 
the amount varying with the value of the site for the well. Intheihal 
tappa lagwai was originally ratter an omeial taken by tne 

fambardar, than a proprietary due. It is often paid to lambardars, even when 
there is no ala malkiyat. 
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In the Dagger villages, as distingnished from the pastoral villages of the UI-C. ' 
Bhakkar Thai, the tenure is generally very simple. In most of the villages — - 

there is no superior proprietary body. A village consists of the group of wells 

with the surrounding waste. The raaprity of the wells in each village axe 

owned by men of a single caste, from whom the village is named, such as Village com- 
Daggar 'Waghwara, or Daggar Lilan. The remaining wells are owned by 
Hindus and men of miscellaneous tribes. All well-owners axe on an equal 
footing, and the waste is held on hliewoit shares. An idea has been current for 
a long time past, that the waste lands in the Thai were the property of; Gov- 
eminent, which could give permission to new settlers to construct wells in a 
village without consulting the old proprietors. Such a right has undoubtedly 
been exercised more or less on main lines of road, where wells have lieen .sunk 
for the convenience of travellers, and in the Great Thai, where projirietary welktobc 
rights in the waste were weak or non-existent. I found, however, on enquiry, 
that no such right had been generally exercised even in Sikh times in these 
Daggar villages, and decided that "it could not now be claimed by our Gov- 
ernment. As I have said, there is generally a leading tribe in_ each \dllage, 
and these people are very particular about the boundaries of their Jiads, and 
ohieot greatly to the intrusion of outsiders. In those Daggar villages, in 
which there" is au ala malhiynt, the state of things is similar to what it is in Superior pro- 
thoso villages where there is none. These villages have generally been fonned 
out of the outlying lands of old Thai Nasheb liadts. North of Bhakkar these lages. 
hath used to stretch a long way hack into the Thai. In villages like Haji 

Husain and Mai Eoshan, where only one or two wells have been sunk in the 

outlying Thai lands, the whole had, still forms a single mamah held directly 
by the aU malihs. The boundaries of these villages run as far back to the 
east as those of the Daggar villages, which have been formed out of the ad- 
joining hads to the south. The outlying wells in these southern hads being 
numerous and generally grouped into well-defined daggavs, were formed by 
the Sikhs into separate niauzahs. In some the old ala nialths retained both 
the lambardari with right of management and the malikum. In others they 
lost the lambardari and management, but retained the right to malihana, while 
in a third class they have lost their rights altogether. 

In the pastoral portion of the Bhakkar Thai, which, for assessment pur- 
poses, has been formed into the Thai Kalan, or Great_ Thai circle, village 
boundaries have now for the first time been clearly laid down. In the vil- 
lac^es so formed the tenure differs somewhat from that of the Daggar circle, 
each proprietor owns his well lands or iaTani plots in severalty as in the 
Daggar circle ; but there are many cattle owners, who though owning no 
cultivated lands, liave an equal right to the waste ^ with the owners o£ the 
cultivated lands. The revenue of the grazing lands is paid by a rate on cattle, 
and its proprietorship cannot therefore be recorded as held on kheioat shares. 

These grazing lands are the common property of the residents, but 

on no recognised shares. Hitherto there has been free grazing through the 
Thai, and any cattle owner might move at will froin one village to another, 

ThoiK^li free grayling has now been abolished, nothing has been done to bar a 
orazier from moving to a new village and permanently settling down there, rieis. 

In such a ease he would by the existing custom acquire the same rights as the 
old residents. It is probable that eventually some sort of exclusive right in 
these waste lands will spring up, but at present I hardly see on what basis it 
is to be established, tip to the present Settlement, the waste’ in these pastoral 
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Yil!a«es has been looked on as the property of GoTernment, subject to the 
rit>-ht of the zemindars to graze their cattle in it ; this right has h^n shai-ed 
by the Pawindahs and others. Government has now separated oft a portion 
of the Thai as raM, and given over the remainder in proprietorship to the 
villa«-e communities ; the rights of members of these communities as between 
them'selves are at present in a vague state, and I have thought it better to leave 
them so, rather than invent a tenure for them, which perhaps might not 
eventually be found to answer.. 

There are two other descriptions of property in the Thai, rights in which 
I have not attempted to fix ; rights in melon lands, and rights in j and trees. 

The melon lands are generally found in the neighbourhood of the hamlets 
and villao'es, but sometimes extend for miles into the surrounding waste. 
These melons are sown in favourable years on the sides of sand hills, and most 
of tiie 'fhal residents have their own particular sand hills, which they have 
been in the habit of cultivating. Except when the crop is oii the ground, 
there is no trace of cultivation. Nothing is visible but a waste of white sand. 
There are no stones or other land marks, and to map these lands would be a 
work of sreat labour and of but little use. To show these melon lands, the 
Thai survey would have had to be done on at least a sixteen-inch, instead ot 
a four-iiieli scale, and owing to the want of field boundaries, it wowkl have 
been very difficult to locate the fields after the survey had been completed. 

The rights of holders, not only of melon lands, but also of baram 
lands which grow gram and moth, have hitherto been of a vague description. 
The holders have possessed an occupancy rather than a proprietary rigtit, and 
such cultivation was not allowed to interfere with the sinking of new wells. 
A man annlied to the Assistant Commissioner in charge at Bhakkar to sink 
a well in a suitable spot, part of which was held in. baram cultivation by some 
one else. If permission was granted as it often was, the baram cultivator 
lost his rio-hts without getting any compensation. In the sam® way baram 
cultivation has always been carried on more or less m the old Government 
raMs, though the cultivators have never been admitted to have 
mney rii>-ht. Such lands can be brought under cultivation with little or no 
labour, and the position of the holders has been correspondingly weak. Ihe 
barani lands have now been carefully measured, and 
accorded a distinct proprietary nght. As regards the melon laiuls, the 
in«- provisions have generally been made with general eonsent in the admmistra- 
ti(m naners The zemindars are to continue to cultivate melons as before on 
S, End., a p»»n tailing to cultivate melor, land, .for "J™ 

years loses his claim to them. As melon cultivation intefeies with cattle 
Grazing it is not to be extended to new lands_ without general consent, 
brdinmlv no revenue will he charged on melon cultivation. Should there be 

a diffieultv, however, in meeting the revenue on grazing lands, one anna an 

acre will be charged on the actual melon cultivation for the year, and will go 
towards paving ih&jama on the grazing lands. 

The trees immediately round the pastoral hamlets are apportioned 
mitto individuals, much in the sanie way as the melon lands. Generally the 
allotment is permanent in its character, hut sometimes the trees round J^^rnkt 
are re-distributed every year. In the same way well owners preserve the 

trees for a certain distance round then- wells fm- their own iise, though these 

grow, on shamilat and not on private lands. A general clause with regard to 
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I have mentionej before that the sinking of new wells leads to mueh dis- 
pute in the Thai, as the new wells must interfere more or less with the gracing 
of the old wells. Although, too, there is next to no surface drainage in the 
Thai, yet still there is a little here and there, and a new well sometimes inter- 
feres with this, and prevents it reaching the lands of the old recipient. No 
hard and fast rules can be laid down for cases of this sort. Each case has to be . , . 
decided on the grounds of expediency. Mr. Moore, who was for long in charge 
of the snb-division, laid down a very good rale that no one was to sink a welt 
without first asking permission from himself, and permission was never granted 
without due regard to the objections put forward by the neighbouring well 
owners. 

The system of tenure described in the above extracts under- shakicsr 
went no substantial modifications daring the period which elaps- 
ed between the first and second Regular Settlements, the latter RegnUr 
of Avhich, so far as the Bhakkar Tahsil is concerned, taking place 
between 1898 and 1903. 

In the KachoM tract, during this period, as tvell as subse- 
quently, there has naturally been a tendency tow'ards partition 
of shamilat areas. 

In the Thai, on the. other hand, the shamilat areas are very 
large and until 1903 the barani cultivation was for the most 
part of a catch-crop order. Accordingly, during the last Settle- 
ment, it was decided that patches of barani cultivation in the 
Thai shamilat lands, wliich were under regular cultivation at that 
time, should be recorded as the adna milkiyat of those cultivat- 
ing them, but that thereafter no rights of adna milkiyat should 
be acquired by barani cultivation. 

In addition to this, agreements under the Sind Sagar Doab 
Colonization Act I of 1902 were executed in respect of their 
common lands by all the villages in the Bhakkar Thai, with the 
exception of three, Sohajunj, Gorcha, and Mehar Imam Shah. 

The effect of this has been to prevent partition of common lands 
in the Thai, and also to bar any acquisition of adna milkiyat 
rights by breaking up new patches to cultivation. Nonethe- 
less since 1903 there has been an enormous extension of bmani 
cultivation in shamilat lands, especially in the northern Thai, due 
mainly to the proved suitability of the soil for gram cultiva- 
tion, but not entirely confined to this crop. The status of those, 
who have broken up the shamilat in this way, is at present some- 
what indeterminate, inasmneh as they are barred from the acqnM- 
tien of proprietary rights in the land whi^h they hay© taken 
wMle on the other hand, except possibly » tho» Wheie 
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said 


ala milkiyat rights exist, it is doubtful whether they can be 
to be in the positiou of tenants or liable to ejectment. 

The immense areas at their disposal and the absence of de- 
fined limits of cultivation add to this indefiniteness, for it is not 
an uncommon custom to take up a new patch for cultivation 
every year, at the same time abandoning the old. This increase 
in the cultivated area is very strongly deprecated by those who 
represent the grazier population, but it seems doubtful whether 
their opposition to the economic force, which is at work to extend 
the cultivation, can avail to check it in any appreciable degree. 

Very little is known of the exact system or pitch of 
assessment in the Mianwali-Isa Khel Tahsils in times preceding the 
annexation, except that the land revenue demand consisted 
generally of Jth (although a good deal less was taken) of the 
gross produce commuted into cash, together witli small cesses such 
as nam''ana (Es. 2 to Es. 5 per plough) and kamiana (a house 
tax on all non-agriculturists). The outturn was generally esti- 
mated by appraisement. Equally little is known of the systems of 
assessment in the old days in the soxithern tahsil except certain 
facts connected with the administration of Diwan Sawan Mai. 
During the Saddozai rule, which preceded that of the Sikhs, a cash 
assessment was apparently levied in the Thai according to the 
capacity of each well, while in the riverain tract the ancient 
rule seems to have been to take 8 annas per path (25 to 30 
maunds) of produce which was increased by Nawab Muhammad 
Khan Saddozai to fth hatai and subsequently to ^-th or even 
more. The wells paid a fixed jama of Es. 5 to Es. 10 each. 
Under the Sikh rule this tract was included in the Province of 
Multan, of which Diwan Sawan Mai was the famous Governor. 
He charged a cash assessment in the Thai on the basis that an 
ordinary well should pay Es. 6 at Man/ and Es. 7 at rahi. The 
system was called “ Sat, Panj, Baran.” In good seasons, fees such as 
nazar mukaddam or shukarana were imposed. The cattle paid a 
tax called “ tirni rasan ” and camels paid “ tirni shutran.” On 
the riverain lands, the produce was weighed, and the Government 
share was given back to the cultivator at a price fixed by himself. 
Zdbtiana and other cesses were levied where necessary, in order to 
make the demand a full one. Tobacco, cotton, and sugar were 
assessed at zahti (cash) rates. On the whole, Diwan Sawan MaPs 
a^essnxent, though still remembered by people as mild and accept- 
able, could not have been a light one. An intimate knowledge of 
local conditions and the extreme elasticity of the demand obvi- 
ously accoimted for the popularity of the system notwithstanding 
the luUness of the assessment. 



The second and tMrd Summary Settlements of the Bhakkar 
Tahsil were contemporaneous with the first and second Summary 
Settlements of the two northern tahsils respectively. The figures 
will show that the revenue of the northern tahsils improved from 
the first to the second Settlement, but that the assessment of the 
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Prom annexation until 1853-64 the revenue was collected in 
the Isa Khel Tahsil by appraisement of the produce, while in 
Mianwali, Mr. Bowring, Extra Assistant Eesident, introduced 
cash assessments in 1848, fixing the demand at over a lakh of 
rupees. Captain Soilings made the first Summary Settlement of 
Bhakkar Tahsil in 1850 basing the assessment on average collec- 
tions of the past three years. The assessment fixed by him Avas — 


Land revenue 
Tirni ... 


Total 


Rs. 

70,609 

a5,336 

95,945 
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Major Mcolson made the first Summary Settlement of the 
Isa Khel Tahsil in 1853-64, Avhile Mr. B. Simson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Leiah, effected the first Summary Settlement of the Mian- 
Avali Tahsil, west of the Salt Eango, and second Summary 
Settlement of the Bhakkar Tahsil from 1853 to 1855. The second 
Summary Settlement of Isa Khel Avas made in 1857-68 by Major 
Coxe and the MianAA^li Tahsil, west of the Salt Eange, Avas 
resettled a second time by Captains Parsons and Smyly in 1860- 
61, the portion of the tahsil east of the Salt Eange being resettled 
by Mr. CoAvan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, in 1863-64. The 
third Summary Settlement of the Bhakkar Tahsil Avas conducted 
by Captain Alaekenzie in 1862. The demand fixed at each of 
the Summary Settlements is shoAvn beloAV by tahsils : — 


1st StTMMAEY SETTLEMENT. 

2sd Summaby Settlement. 

SbD SiTMMATftT 
Skttlemeto, 

Isa KlieL 

Mianwali, 

Bhakkar. 

Isa Khel. 

Mianwali. 

Bhakkar. 

Bhakkar, 

Rs. 

35,916 

Es. Bs. 

1,26,641 95,945 

Bs. 

37,761 

. . ^ j 

Es. 1 Es. 

1,37,148 1 1,12,139 

i 

Es, 

95,117 
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Bhakkar Tahsil, which was unduly raised^^^^ Sum- 

mary Settlement, had to be reduced even lower than the jama of 
the first Settlement. 

The total revenue of the whole district, as now constituted, 
amounted to Es. 2.70,026 before the first Eegular Settlement. 

The following extracts from the old Gazetteers describe the 
revenue systems at the Summary settlements with greater 
detail : — 

For the first four years of our rule the revenue was collected in the 
old crop appraisement way of the preceding Government, one-fourth the 
revenue commuted into cash being the standard of demand. In 1853-54i Major 
Nicholson made the first Summary Settlement, and framed his estimates 
on the average collections of the previous four years. The Settlement was for 
three years, but ran on for five, and was decidedly heavy. In 1857-58 a second 
Summary Settlement was made by Major Coxe, the then Deputy Commis- 
sioner, for five years, but continued to run until the end of 1875-76. The 
estimate was again one-fourth the supposed average gross produce of the land, 
but in fact a good deal less was taken. On the whole it was a full and fair 
assessment, generally not too heavy, but somewhat unequal in its incidence, — 
too light ill some villages, too heavy in others, (.specially in some of the 
Mohar Khatak \'itlages. At the fust Settlement the total demaiul on estates 
nowin this tahsil was Rs. 3 5, ill 5, and at the second Rs. 37,761, being an 
increase of 5 per ctmt. In )>oth Settlements the persons si^ttled with were 
mostly the actual cultivators of the soil, whetiier proprietors or tenants. 

It is impossible to say what the revenue of .Mianwali was in, Sikh times ; 
but, judging from the 184^8 assessments of Mr. Bowring, Extra Assistant 
Eesitlent, it must have been upwards of a lakh. According to the agreement 
deeds talcen by that officer in 1848 and 1850-51, the annual demand was 
Rs. 1,29,350. The sum looks almost incredilfiy large, but in those days there 
was no separate grazing tax, and there were no extra cesses ; nor are there 
any records to show how much of the original demand was each year realized. 
Besides this, the Jama was for many villages very severe ; so mtxch so that in 
them many abandoned their lauds and ahscouded. On annexation all the area 
now comprised in this tahsil to the west of the Salt Range was included with- 
in Deiali District, and remained so until that district was broken up on 1st 
January 1861, when Mianwali became a tahsil of the newly Formed Bannii 
District. The tract east of the Salt Range, known as the Pakhar or Awan- 
kari country, was not transferred to Mianwali until 1st May 1802. It had 
originally been tacked on to the Jhelum, and then in 1857 to the Shahpur 
District/ Owing to the position of the head-quarters of the different districts 
surrounding this tract, its allocation has always been difficult. Various 
other small changes have taken place since 1861. In the Thai, Harnoli and 
WiOiwin were recei^'^ed from Bhakkar in the Dera Ismail Khan District in 
1862, and several river villages, have been transferred to or from Isa Khel at 
different times. The. last change of this sort occurred in 1874, when eight 
villages were transferred to laa Khel. The following paragraphs are written as 
if , the. liinifcs of the- tahsil were then what they are now. " 
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Tke liimp a 1848 and 1850-51 ran until 1853-54 when 

a first Snmiiiary Settlement w^as made by Mr. D. SimsoB; Deputy Comiiiis- 
sioner of Leiah^ for all the conntry west and south of the Salt Range. 

The Pakhar tract east of the range was summarily settled at the same time by 
the Jheliim Deputy Commissioner. The joint result gave an area of 94j091 
acres as under cultivation^ on which the jama imposed was Rs. 1,26;,64L The 
measurements were rough, but pretty accurate. A regular kkewat was pre- 
pared. No maps were made. Mr. Simson^s work was especially good and 
reliable, and his assessments were generally fair and full, and only in some 
few villages sevei\e. In 18(30-61 the country south-west of the Salt Range 
was again" stiminarily settled by Captains Parsons and Smyly. The records mentsin 
then prepared, though, if we exclude the field map and index, as elaborate as 
those of a Regular Settlement in those days, were less trustworthy than their 
tinpretending predecessors- In 1863-64 the Pakhar tract similarly came under 
Summary re-settlement, the assessing officer being Mr. Cowan, Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner. The result of the above two .secoml Summary Settle- 
ments was to show an area of 119,683 acres as under eiiltivation on which the 
jama Imposed was Rs. 1,37,148. Up to between 186:2 and 1864 the alluvial 
lands in the river villages were assessed as elsewhere ; but l>et ween those 
years the fluctuating system, as now oldaining on the Indus in this district, 
was regularly introdiicixl, and has since been worked with gain to the State 
and satisfaction to the people. Since annexation the land revenue has geTU?ral- 
ly been paid punctually, and witli no greater coercion than that of squatting 
a peon or two on a dilatory village or putting some of the lambardars in 
the lock-up. 

Captain Rollings made the first Summary Settlement of the Bhakkar 
Tahsil in 1850. It was very rough. No measurements were made, and the 
assessments were based on the average receipts for the three previous years (1 847- Hoilings* 
49). Captain Hoiiings furnished ajmimusing little report, consisting for the BettlemeK 
most part of prefatory remarks. Among other matters^ mentioned, Captain 
Hoiiings explains, that the Government revenue had till then been colleifed 
in mekrahi rupees, but that as this entailed a loss to Government of Rs. 4 or 5 
per cent, in the shape of exchange, he had rectified matters hy assessing in 
Company's rupees. He had in this way raised the revenue to a sum equal to, 
if not more than, what it was before. Captain Rollings assessed as follows 


The Bhakkar 
Tahsil. 
Captain 
Hoiiings’ 
Settlement, 
1850 A. D. 


Land revenue 
Trinni 

This settlement was for three years. 


Total 


Its. 

70,609 

a6,33G 


95,946 


The second Summary Settlement was made by Mr. Simson in 1853-54. 

It was based on a careful measurement of the cnltirated lands. Mr. bimson 
divided the villages of the tahsil into three closes,- two of |iese consisted of 
Nasheb and Thal-Nasheb villages, the third entirely pt Thai villages. The 
duality of the Kaehi lands seems to have changed a good deal since then, and 
'^oBfc 0 $ tKe Nasheb villages, winch Mn Simson graded in his seemad ekssj are 
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superior now to those that he placed in the first class, 
ment was as follows : — 


Land revenue 
Trinni 


; L BIET i.. , 
Mr. Simson'^s assess- 


Es. 

87,5E1 

24,618 


Total 


This gives an increase of 16 per cent, on Captain Holliiigs^ assessment. 
Mr. Simson justified the increase on the ground that the ^^argamh was notori- 
ously the most lightly assessed in the district, and that the rates were lower 
than those that had given a reduction in Leiah. ^h^he jamas assessed were not 
interfered ivith till Captain Mackenzie'^s Settlement, except in some of the river 
villages, where reductions had been necessitated owing to diluvion. The 
assessment was considered by Captain Mackenzie to have been a little too 
high. He 'writes, ^ the villages of this tahsil had not been so clamorous for 
relief during the two or three preceding years as in Leiah, although internal 
irregularities with their attendant results obtained almost as much as in that 
parganah* The statistics warranted reduction. The malguzari area had 
decreased 4^ per cent. There was a falling off in the Nasheb cultivation of 9 
per cent.^ Captain Mackenzie accordingly reduced tlie land revemxe Id per 
cent. The jama assessed by Captain Mackenzie including triifini w-as as 
follows : — 

Es. 

Land revenue ... ... ... 71,556 

Tfiniii ... ... ... 28,006 


Total 


The decrease on the whole revenue was Es. 17,577, or 15 per cent. This 
decrease was not uniform. In many villages the immeis: jama was enhanced. 
Captain Mackenzie's Settlement was reported in 1862, and was sanctioned for 
10 years. The changes in the land revenue, subsecpient to Captain Mackenzie's 
Settlement, have been almost entirely on account of alluvion and diluvion. 
That settlement was followed by a great increase of cultivation, by which the 
incidence of the demand was much lightened, and the revenue, except in parts 
of the Thai, has in consequence been collected all along without ditliculty. 
The Thai owing to want of occasional revision gave a good deal of 

trouble during the last years of the Settlement, and two or three large villages 
eventaally broke down.^^ 

The first Regular Settlement was effected from 1872 to 1878 
by Mr. Thorburn in the two northern tabsils, which formed part 
of the old Bannu District, and by Mr. Tucker in the Bhakkar 
Tahsil, which was included in the old Dera Ismail Khan District. 
The tabsils were divided into assessment circles and rates were 
proposed by soils. The assessment (inclnding the %%mi or graz- 
ing yawa) of the tract above the high bank of the river was 
fixed, bnt the riverain lands were placed under a fluctuating 
system of assessment. The saitob area was to be assessed from 
year to year throughout the Mianwali and Isa Khei riverain at 
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the following rates per acre of cultivation, i.e., the area sown 
with either the autumn or the spring crops ; — 

Rs. A. P. 

On mw haramai, mu ahai-ia-do-sal, hangar 

nautor-ta-do-sal nnA ivnB ltaln \z,nkii ... 0 IS 0 

On all other exxltivation ... ... 1 4 0 

The well-irrigated lands were not assessed to any additional 
rate. A grazing assessment was to be imposed on the waste 
lands in the riverain tract from year to year at an uniform rate 
of its. 3-2-0 per 100 acres, provided that the waste lands of a 
village equalled or exceeded the area under cultivation in that 
xdllage. Kamh {smcharum munj a), hundar (the bulrush) and 
Jcanh {mcchanm spontaneum) whenever preserved were to he 
assessed at full cultivation rates. The system introduced in the 
Bhakkar Tabsil was slightly different. Instead of an uniform 
sailab rate for the whole tract, a rate was fixed for each village, 
the average for the tahsil being — 

Re. A. P. 

Pakka ... ... ... 0 14 0 

Kacha and Bet ... ... ... 0 11 0 

per acre of culthmtion. The wells were assessed to a lump sum 
called ahiana (which was fixed) similarly to the Muzaffargarh 
District. Lands irrigated by fialars paid a higher assessment 
than sailab, at rates fixed for each village. The grazing assess- 
ment was imposed from year to year on the waste area at 
EiS. 3-8-0 per 100 acres. Date trees in the Bhakkar Tahsil 
were assessed to a fixed I’evenue of Rs. 682. 

The change introduced in the system of assessment of the 
riverain tract xvas most beneficial. The total assessments an- 
nounced by Messrs. Tlxorburn and Tucker for each tahsil are 
noted below : — 
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ri 

fee 

.9 

1 

1 

Its 

.S 

Fluctuating. 

0 
> 

Q> 

»tJ 

1 
f*i 

Totaxi. 

Iv,; 

Isa Khel 


87.168 

18,030 

... 

1,149 


56,847 

Mxfttiwali 

* a « * • • 4 

64.955 

48,788 

3,675 

896 

%*ni 

1,18,814 

Bhakkar 

,»» •** 

17,972 

73,743. 

14,092 

3,993 

682 

1,10,482 


Totsa 

1,20,0^ 

1,40,661 

' 17.767 

6,038 

682 
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The following extracts from the final report on the Seoonfi 
Eegiilar Settleinent by Eai Bahadur Pandit Ilari Kishan Kaiil, 
O.I.E.j describe in . detail the various matters ooiinected with the 
system of Settlement and Survey , the results of the ' Settlemeiitj 
and other iinj)ortant connected facts 

A special revision of records of rights was authorized by Punjab Govern- 
ment notification No. 158^ dated 6th October 1898;, in the Bhakkar Tahsil;, 
then forming part of the I) era Ismail Khan District;, and by Punjab Govern- 
ment notification No. 2191 S.;, dated 28th September 1903;, in the Mianwali 
and Isa Khel tahsils. The whole district has been re-measured on the stpare 
system with the following exceptions : — 

(1) The maps of the hilly tract of Bhangi Khel where cultivation had 
not varied much since last Settlement have been amended. The measurements 
of the last Settlement were found fairly correct wdiere cultivation was 
coneeimed. 

(2) Similarly maps of four Klmdri villages lying east of the river;, 
where square laying was impossible owing to the rongli na.ture of the ground^ 
and cultivation ^vas confined to level pieces of land along the beds of ravines 
or to flat bits lying on top of or between hillocks;, were only amended. The 
maps were^ however^ not so very accurate herOj and considering all the trouble 
which had to be taken on the tarmion (correction of maps) ^ it would perhaps 
have been just as well to have measured the villages anew by plane-table. 

(3) The hills stretching across the Mianwali Tahsil and those encircling 
the Isa Khel Tahsil on the north;, west and south were measured by plane-table, 
the triangles being linked on to the square systems so as to obtain continuous 
maps of entire villages. 

(4i) Unlike the Mianwali Thai w’^hich has plenty of harani cultivation 
and has been completely re-^neasured, the Bhakkar Thai was, when the Settle- 
ment of the southern tahsil was commenced in 1902 uxrder the late Captain 
Crosthwaite, considered to ha too dreary and extensive a tract to require re- 
measurement. A revenue survey of the tract had been made in 1873 to 1879, 
and the wells which then existed were plotted on the survey maps. Cultiva- 
tion in this tract depending mainly on well irrigation, what was needed 
primarily w^as to fix the position of the patches of well cultivation lying miles 
apart from one another. It was decided to make use of the survey maps. The 
wells with the areas attached to tliem were measured separately on maps of 
40 = I'"" scale : a tracing of survey map (scale 4" = 1 mile, or 240 

was takc^n for each village and a reduction of the map of each 
well was fitted into its proper ]}l;ice with reference to the positions of wells 
indicated on the survey map. New wells were fixed with reference to the 
positions of the neighbouring wells. Besides the v^ell cultivation there 
was a certain amount. .of harani land, sown with light crops purely on 
local rainfall. These patches wei’c also measured up, each independently of 
the other, and maps containing mxmbers of these isolated fields were prepared on 
the scale of 40 The |>ositions of these fields were fixed on the 

collective village map (scale 240 karams = h') between the wells by means of 
plane-table. The measurements were completed in 1898-99. As, however, 
the very lenient system of assessment of barani cultivation, which was intro- 
duced in 1903^ gave a great impetus to the extension of that class of 
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eiiltivation, crop inspectioa became impossible in a short time, and in the 

winter of 1906 it was found that it was neither possible for ihe patwari to 

follow the small scale Tillage map on the ground nor practicable to bring the Land 
extended cultivation on to the map and thus keep it up to date. Besides, the Revenue, 
people had, during the interval, discovered some gross errors m the position of 

fields, and these cases began to give trouble both to Civil Courts and to lar settlement, 
Bevenue Officers, neither of them knowing how to settle them. With the 1898—1908. 
permission of Government, conveyed in Senior Secretary to the Financial Eevisionot 
Commissioner'’s endorsement No. 469 S., dated ipth October 1907, a re- 
measurement of the northern part of the Thai containing _ most of the harani 
cultivation was undertaken in October 1907. Twenty villages (with a total 
area of 339,749 acres) have been completely rc-raeasured on the square system, 
the field maps being prepared on the sc.ale of 80 karams = V' . The maps of 
23 villages have been enlarged by scale from '■14!^ karams—V' karams — \" . 

Of these, maps of 6 villages (covering a total area of 258,321 acres) have been 
amended and brought up to date as regards the growing lamni cultivation. 

With these enlarged maps, it is possible to do the crop inspections properly. 

Complete re-measurement was avoided where possible and in cases where the 
240 karatM=-\" maps were fairly accurate with regard to the position of the 
fields, it was deemed sufficient to enlarge the map and show the additional 
harani cultivation on it in the same way as is done at a quadrennial attestation. 

In remeasuring liie Thai villages the iliatami was not touched, all attestations 
made under the late Captain ‘'Crosthwaite being presumed as correct. Ihe 
field book was also not amended except when it was absolutely necessary to do 
so. The fields previously measured were reproduced on the new maps m 
exactly the same dimensions, all additional cultivation being shown in red and 
marked with separate field numbers on the system of quadrennial attestation. 

The most difficult part of the work was that of fixing in ^j^eir proper places 
the harani fields which were plotted wrongly on the maps of 1898. this was 
done by Settlement Naib-Tahsildars after iiersonal inspection of each such held 
and all disputes were decided by me on the spot. 

“ The re-measurement of the riverain ti-act of the Mianwali and Isa Khel 
tahsils was attended with many difficulties. At last Settlement measurements 
appeai-ed to have been confined to cultivated lands, the area under the liver 
and the iinculturable sand having been plotted on the field m^s with refeence 
to previous tUkha&t (village boundary) and other maps. During the past 
80%ears almost all the lands cultivated at last Settlement were eroded 
by the river and the old beds of the streams silted up. In sliort the 
aspect of the whole tract %vas changed. Boimdaries of villages weie ai 
down from tiihe to time in accordance^ with the Settlement maps, direc- 
tions of lines projecting towards the river and the positions of trijunctions 
being fixed mostly by guess work. The result was that village boundms 
were^ established in wrong places and people took possession “ 

places which differed very considerably froni those indicated on the Sett e 
ment maps. Moreover when the whde 

bank was measured up on the square system, it was found that the bcttlement 
maps could fit into the distance as little as the maps of individual fields and 
villa<res ao-rced with the limits of possession. Liiclaly, *the 

was recorded in the mlministration paper of every village m ^ 

effect that on land being thrown up by the river, po^ession mittt follow the 

Settlement map and that possession taken up by co-sharers would have to be 
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changed when a regular demarcation of bonndaries according to Settlement 
maps took place, till when all possession would be temporary. This enabled 
a re-laying of the bonndaries of all the riverain villages. But tinfortiinately 
all trijnnctions erected at last Settlement had been washed away, and within a 
tract of some 50 by 14 miles there was not a single permanent mark 
with reference to which the bonndaries conld be laid down. The Ile\'enne 
Snrvey of 1878 had, however, followed on the measurements made at last 
settlement and all trijnnctions were plotted on the survey 4'^=! mile sheets. 
Advantage was taken of this fact, and the whole of the riverain tract being 
spread over with squares (each village or group of villages having its own base 
line) the services of three traversers were borrowed from the Survey Depart- 
ment, and they were asked to run three traverses one along each 
bank and the third in the middle of the riverain tract connecting 
traverses at several points. These traverses were run along the corners of 
squares and all the base line pillars were also taken up. On either high bank 
the traverses were linked on to joakka trijunct ions and G. T. stations. All 
these details were shown by the Survey Department on a tracing of the 
original survey sheets in the Head Office, Calcutta. Reductions of the 
Settlement thakbad maps were made by pentagraph to 4"=1 mile scale. 
On comparing these with the tracing received from the Survey Department 
it was found that the distances between tri junctions agreed where the whole 
area was under cultivation at last Settlement. But there was considerable 
difference where the river or a large strip of sand intervened between two 
tri junctions. It was clear that the distance between two tri junctions existing 
on the ground given on the survey maps was infinitely more reliable than 
that shown on the thakhad maps, where actual held measurement had not 
taken place. The positions of tri junctions shown on the survey sheets were 
therefore adopted for the purpose of laying down the eorrect boundaries of 
the villages, except where they had been departed from expressly at last 
Settlement. The positions were fixed on blank paper sheets printed over with 
squares (obtained from the Survey Department) with reference to the square 
system of each village ; and between the trijunctions, the boundary line was 
delineated according to the reduced tliakhad maps. All this work was done 
by me personally. Prom the blank paper sheets the boundary lines were 
transferred by scale to the 7mmvis and the boundary marked down on the 
ground with reference to the squares. The boundaries of villages having 
thus been fixed in their proper places all the fields within each village were 
reproduced on the new maps from the Settlement maps, mistakes of Settlement 
maps being corrected by distributing ratealdy over all fields which had not 
been actually measured at last Settlement, the difference between the distance 
of two trijunetions as shown in the Settlement map and that indicated in the 
survey sheets. This process has been known as paumna-kat^ and involved an 
immense amount of labour. The boiindai'ies of tliese fields were then marked 
down on the ground and the zamindars w^ere advised to alter their possession 
in accordance with this demarcation. The village and the field boundaries 
in the whole riverain tract having thus been levolutionized, few people believed 
that possession would follow the new maps without endless litigation. The 
general confidence of the people in the proceedings, howevei*, led to an 
immediate change in possession, and although thousands of applications were 
filed by the people with a view to satisfy themselves that they had not been 
losers,, yet the prompt ami satisfactory decisions of the questions raised 
inspired still fxirther confidence, and possession was completely changed 
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With slight differences of arrangement in the northern and southern The Standing 
tahsils^ the following papers have been put together in the new Standing 
Ilecords of Rights : — 


1. Jiohkar IMaclm (preliminary proceedings). 


3. SJiajm Namh (genealogical tree). 


*2. SJiajra KisMwar (field map) with index map and index mnsavis 
(mapping sheets). 


Mianwali Bistbict. ] [ Pabt a. 

throughout the tract with the exception of a few villages where the differences CHAP, 
not being considerable^ the existing possession was, by the consent of ail ill-C. 

concerned, tahen as the ineasiire of right and of one village (Attock Paniala ^<7^ 

Kaeha) where the zamndars preferred to retain their existing possession in Revenue 

spite of the knowledge that the correct field boundaries did not coincide with 

it. The set of the river being towards the lands of this village and the cliances 

being that the whole of it might be washed away one of these days, the people ' 

preferred to go on as at present till the evil day arrived. 


The whole of the Indus Yalley tract of the Bhakkar Tahsil was mc^asured 
on one system of squares, a base line having been marked down by the Survey 
Department throughout the length of the tahsil just above the left high bank 
of the river. The portion of the Thai adioinxng the high bank (^-’. c., the 
portion of the Daggar lying close to the larger villages) was also measured on 
the same square system. 


^‘■’The total area ol: the district is 3,412,871 acres against 3,305782 acres R,cs\iUsof 
at last Settlement. The increase is due partly to the addition in the Isa «wasiiremonts, 
Kliel Tahsil of hill areas on the north and west which were excluded at last 
Settlement from measurement. But most of the difference occurs in the 
Bhakkar Thai. The new maps of the Thai were prepared under tlie late Cajdain 
Crosthwaite, being reproductions of the revenue survey maps of 1873 — 1879. 

The total area in the new record of rights was taken fiann the survey data. 

These figures are larger than the areas ascertained by field measurements ad 
last Settlement and have caused a large increase in i.he total area of tlie 
district. There has also been a large increase in the number of fields, which 
is a natural consequence of the spread of ciiltivation. 


4. Land Jamabandi with index of fidds. 

5. Date JaMabandi^ only in Bhakkar Tahsil. 

0. JamabamU Tirm (grazing)^ only in Bhakkar TaliBil. 

7. 'Fehfut mnafiat wa Pension (list of revenue assignments and 

pensions) . 

8. Nahha Baqurj GJiahai (statement of rights in wells). 

9. Nahlta llaquq AbpasM or BdwaJ Abpmhi (statement of rights in 

irrigation from other sources) . ? 

10, (the statanmt 



TKo land 
jamahandi. 


CHAP. 

lil-O. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Second Kegu* 
lar Settleinet, 
1898-1908. 
Maps. 


Tlie genealo- 
gical tree. 


11. Order of Collector determining the assessnient. 

]2. Order of distribution of assessment (with list showing area and 
assessment of joint wells in the Thai). 

IS. Mutation sheets. 

The field maps of the Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils prepared at last 
Settlement on the seals of 60 karams=-V' were quite correct where cnltiTation 
was concerned, hut numerous mistahes were discovered even in the uplands in 
areas which were not cultivated at last Settlement. In the riverain tract, 
large errors had crept into areas under the river bed. The maps of the other 
are said to have been more generally correct. The changes caused 
by the river in the riverain tract and the enormous extension of cultivation 
and the consequeirt partition of lands in the uplands of the two northern 
tahsils necessitated a remeasurement of almost the whole of the district as 

explained above. The new maps have been prepared generally on English 
mapping sheets on the scale of karam=V'. The maps which have 
been amended ai-e on the scale of GO karams-l" and the village maps of the 
Bhakkar Thai are on the 240 /«/•>• = 1 " scale, except in villages which have 

been remeasured or of which the maps have been enlai-ged ; the scale used 
there being karams~V'. 

“ A complete genealogical tree of superior and infeiior proprietors was 
prepared at last Settlement. This was attested at the time of remeasureraent 
and brought up to date. The new genealogical tree i»repared contains a 
record of four generations or more upwards beginning from the existing 
owners and containing at least one ancestor included in the last Settlement 
record (the names of such persons being in the Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils 
enclosed in a green square) . The present document has tlms been connected 
with the old genealogical tree withoxxt the unnecessary trouble of reproducing 
the old table. In the Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils a sJiajra nasai (genealo- 
gical tree) has also been prepared for the oecnpaney tenants with a view to 
assist the courts in deciding questions relating to inheritance of occupancy 
right. 

“ The jamahandi forming part of the new Record of R%hts is in all three 
t aba ils a, copy of the Miatauiiu attested at the spot; and, instead of being 
the Record of Rights for any particular year throughout a tahsil, is what may 
be called the measurement [paimaisli) jamalancU, representing the state of 
affairs at the time of final attestation of the kJiatauni of each village. A 
detailed jcvniohafidi wus prepared in the Bhakkar Tahsil in lb97-98 and in the 
Mianwali-Isa Khel Tahsils in 1902-03 just before the commencement of 
Settlement operations in each set of tahsils. The khaimmis (holding slips) 
prepared at measurement were attested with reference to this jamahandi, the 
Settlement record and the genealogical tree brought up to date. M hen the 
khatami had been completely attested by the Naib-Tahsildar and Tahsildar the 
jamabandi was prepared from it without any alteration in ownership or possession. 
All changes which had oecun-ed by the time having been incorporated in the 
kJiatauni, no necessity was felt of j)repariug a later jaMabandi for the sake 
of the few mutations which came subsequently to light, l^hojamahandis of 
the southern tahsil were completed by the end of 1902-03. Q,nadrennial 
attestations of the records began in this tahsil from 1904)-05, detailed jama- 
of one-fourth the- total number of villages being prepared every year. 
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“ In the northern tatsilsj the size of some of the MMsras (villages) was 
enormous. cases there was no connection between different parts of __ ' 

a villac'-e, in others the village maps merely indicated administrative limits Land 
includfng lands belonging to residents of different villages and entered in the Revenue. 
jamthandis of those villages, while in some the process of partition, the asser- second Eegu- 
tion of individual rights and the building of hamlets by individuals or groups lar Settlement, 
of landowners had created independent blocks. In all such cases it was 1898—1908. 
simply impossible for one jJailMart to carry on the work of one whole village 
and the appointment of more patwaris than one resulted in endless trouble to 
the zmninlaTS and unavoidable inconvenience in the work of the pahoam 
themselves. Proposals were therefore made to split up these _ estates into a, 
o 4 5 6 " or 7 each and sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner’s letters 
Nos' 5784 ‘2317 and 817, dated 2 8th ‘ September 1905, 30th August 1908 

and 9th February 1906, respectively. Each part has now been made into a 
separate village' In some cases ‘as many as 'o patwaris have now been 
apWnted to the new villages formed out of one parent village. The unusual- 

Iv laro-e size of original villages and the necessity for car-efully comparing the 
napers of newly formed villages, with those of the par-ent village, however, 
ireatlv complicated the work of attestation and completion of the measurement 
lie" ‘Several very heavy partitions were also effected during the course of the 
Settlement such ‘as that of the village Wanbhachran with a total area of about 
a hundred thousand acres. The complicated tenures peculiar to these tahsils, 
which need not be described here, also made the work of attestation a very difli- 
cnltone,and the ala milHi/at (superior proprietary rights) held on innumerable 
minute shares made it extremely tedious. Ihe Taja Khels of Moehh (]\Ea,nwah) 
held superior proprietarv rights in 19 of the Kacha villages, their shares being the 
same everywhere. The result was that the death of one of them necessitated 
mutation ‘of names in 19 villages although his share of the u 7a nnlhyat Am 
was o’ften worth only an anna or so. With the consent of all of them the 
aU Milkipat was partitioned, a certain number of the ala mahh being 
given the ‘lights in each village to the exclusion of the others. This has greatly 
Simplified matters. Not the least important of the changes effected in the 
jamihnncUs is the abolition in many of the villages of the system of grouping 
byew'r/m or families. The iccrk' is nothing kkea t e it is not a 

■ M-oupof owners possessing land mthm specified limits. But it means the 
members of one family descended from a common ancestor much nearer than 
the ancestor after whom the clan or snh-elan is known. A1 land belonging 

to members of the familv was said to belong to the toarh, and any one purohas- 
Ino’ land from one of the members also became a memher of the w/tr/u. tree 
intennaiTiao'e and transfers between the?fl«r/;M.had resulted in one man appear- 
ino. in halfra-dozen or a dozen and the communal tie of the ww/ms re- 

mained only as a mere form. The system of warMs resulted in names _ appem-- 
ino- time after time in the genealogical tree and one person s holding being split 
up° into a dozen in the Jamabandi. The people themselves preferred their 
holdings being brought together. The system oi warhs was therefore abolished 
exeepUn villages where there was common land belonging to MJar/zw, and the 
svstem had to be maintained. In most of the villages, therefore, each ami y 
now appears only once in the genealogicaUree. and al land belonging to one 
owner is brought together in one holding in the yamabanm. 

“In the Bhakkar Tahsil, where date trees are numerous and have been The date 
assessed to revenue, a ietejmabandi has been prepared in addition to the land 
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CHAP. 

lll-C. 

Laud 

Bevenue. 

Second Kegn- 
lar Settlement, 
1898 — 1908 . 


Tlie Umi 
Jamahmdi. 


Miwaj-i- 

ahfOLshi. 


The toajil- 
ul-arz. 


' Part A. 


j:SVSt‘’Se Two L.o.eW^». »£ 

1899 aad the other m 1901, -5® 'Z XS the n^nre of the owner of trees, 

put clown in iPg trees’ stand and the revemie assessed 

ir' Thi 1- been slightly altered f^^ 

“°'l Turni ™ pepovod in tk. S t™ed 

blowing fte oine., .£ eott!., f iffl frl Xf. 

by each, and the paid by each ^^^^ttk 

thejiWiahancli was prepaied. _ ^ ^ ^ ^pajih-ul-a^ tlie graziers are 

villages where aecorchng to the condR ons^ S thne of partition. It is 
entitled to a share in z fntnre as the .cattle emimeratioii 

iinnecessaiT to prepare^ t _ ^ all the mformation and 

Si: iSiniSTns kid down in iai.r-.Uml, be p.oMwod till partition 

of the common lands. . , . , xi 

Oi LiKo bui ^ +„+n„o„„ta nf vi(vht=i in iiTio-ation bv other sources 

tt alU-lHomnteand for tb. 

The new ^ SSd"i,l 

statement of ‘^Yn preparing the new administration paper, the old 

Land Revenue •YYonied oSittin” portions which related to subjects ex- 

S5t bT law and makini necessary alterations in order to bring 

the^statement into accord with actual usage. 

“The wanh-nl-aTS bound up with the Record of Rights _ of the Bhavt. 
m i -1 f ^ A in several cases to he incomplete or to contain matter which 
Tahsil was found m oh nor inseited after proper 

\f r;X “lXb«« Xto Xri S M»npr 

"r* b “nir A ,™on of tb. „.i ts 

T in Financial Commissioner's endorsement No. 469 &. dated iOtti 
n Xlv %()7 andthe adrainisti-ation paper of all the ullages m the two tahsils 
Octobei 190/, written the document hound up with the Record 

.«t and deioyed and repted by the proprly att«t=d 

°“' «Tn r»«.t of oanimon land, in tb. Bhabkat Thai, the restriction, created 
hr the cleXn S Xement. nnder, the Sindh Sa^r D<»b f'»“f T 

hsii I of 1902, have heen incorporated in each ease in the wap)-% -arz 

relating to irrigation are import,ant in this district owing to 

AT, . + nf PhanAis (datns'l and water channels, by which the river water in 

iwerSn tract and the bill torrent and Knrram Canal water in the uplands 
the iiverain tiact a cultivated lands. In several cases 

SXlXided Som fotUterapply of free kbonr for conrimeting 
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and nmmtainmg ghand^^^ (dams) and 
we now been recorded in the 2 

wt and in every village above the high banl 
water The rights of Government in 
“ petrole.1 etc., ha« been dnl, 

ai-ticles are produced. 

« A o-eneral re-assessment of the Dera Ismml * 

11 o -Rhahlar Tahsil was authorized by Punjab ^ 
Sa 6th October 1898, and . ve-eeseesment ot 
Tahsils was undertaken under 
notification No. 

pfi in Mr. Dome s Settlement _ _ 
work of re-assessment and revision 

“ The assessment circles into ' 
pniposes at this Settleinent are n-. 
which corresponded to t 


CHAP. 

m-c. 


Conditions to this effect 
y village in the riverain 
receives hill torrent or 
gold-washings from the river, 
recorded in villages where such 

lal^ Settlement^ 
1898—1903. 
The new 


the artholit, ot Punjab Government 

of records. 

which enchtnheilwuMed for — 

1 named ill the following table, and the ciicle. 

them at last Settlement are also noted ; 


Corresponding assessment 
circles at last Settlement. 


Assessment circle at tWe 
Settlement. 


Moliar, Kaoha-Patta, Thai Kacha. 
Kaeha-pakka, Thai Kaeha. 
Pakhar. 

Bhangi Kliel. 

Mobar, Banda, Pakba-Kaeba. 
Kacba, Pakka-Kaeba. 

1 Kabri. 

. ! Tbal. 

, Baggar, Pakka. 

1 Pakka. 

Kacba, Bet. 


Pakka 


Kacba 


Mianwali 


Kbudri 
Bbangi Kbel 
I pakka ... 


Kacba 


Nabri 


f Kalan 
\ Baggar 
( pakka 
t Kacba 


Indus Valley 


Bbakkar 


Tahsils the Khndri (Pakhar) and Bhangi 
The latter cmcle depends entirely upon 

httie land in one place being 
• has besides similar resources a few wells 

Ci Sc onl, bc» clightl, 

nt the whole of the tract ahow either high 

. the Pakka Circle, .while the 
wel l above s , , assessed 


In tlie Mianwali-Isa Khel ia: 
Khel Circles have remained intact, 
local rainfall and hill di;amage, a L 
perennial hill stream. 1 he f oi mu 
clustered round village sites i 
trv in the Talagang Tahsil c- — - 
Circle of Isa Khel irrigated from 
altered. 

« Leaving the above circles oi 
hank of the river has been called 
within the high banks has being ii 
Kaeha villages which emended ' 
from the Pakka Circle although t! 
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CHAP 

tlhC. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Second Eegu- 
Tar Settlement, 
1S9S--1908. 


Systems of 
assessment. 


■PaVl-n '’The excessive depth of spring level makes the construction and 

Sr». S wf Th.,K„^ 0!»tes thm« .« 

floods '’Wells are constructed on lands considered safe for the time _ om 
erorion hut Seir numher is small. The Bhakkar Tahsil was dealt with by 
tracts the whole area above the high hank being called the Thai tract, and 

that below it, the Indus valley. The former was divided into two paits . (1) 

The Thai Kalan Circle comprising the eastern and TK 1 

1 tIv. 3,1 . the Da<^^ar, beins the western portion of the Thai 

wS 'iU the ha^'S’ the river.. The latfeUaet ™ divided 

into (11 the Pakka or the securer portion adjoining the high bank and (,.) the 
Kacha or the more insecure part which is more exposed to the action of 

the river. 

“In the Thai cultivation is mainly ehaJd except in _the_ northern half 
where there are plenty of bm-ani lands. The Baggar portion is more wooded 
and wells lie closer together there than in the Thai Ralan. The Indus 
is Smilarto the EacL of Mianwali and Isa Khel with this difference that 
iht Pakka portion has a much larger number oi wells and depends more on 
artificial flooding by means of embankments, etc. 

“ After full ’consideration of the conditions of the various 
district, the whole district has been given a fluctuating assessment with the ex- 
ception of the hilly tracts of Khudri and Bhaugi Ivhel, a few other villages 
in^the Isa Khel Tahsil and the Powah of the town of Bhakkm-. The follow- 
ing four systems have been adopted for the assessment of cultivated lands 

. (1) Fixed assessment, (2) Fluctuating assessment by crop intes, (3) Flue- 
tuating assessment by allround rates, and (4) the Thai system of 
fluctuating assessment. 

“Of the tracts previously under fixed assessment the system has Pe^^^ 

■ maintained in (1) the wdiole of the Khudri Circle of Tahsil Mianwah, (~) the 
whole of the kangi Khel Circle, (3) the village of Kalabagh in the Pakka 
P" flip villao’es of Sarlvia, Kas XTinar Ivhaii liikka;, IMasit^ Bniit 

Sf oivSl t tefiri Sde 'ot the I» Khel Tahsil, (5) the Po^h 
of the town of Bhakkar. In all these cases the jam.a has heen fixed foi 
the term of Settlement, and rules have heen drawn up regulating reductions, 
suspensions and remissions of revenue (Parts A, B, and C respectively o 
Annendix VII of the Final Settlement report). The total land revenue dt- 
mSd fixed in the above manner amounts to Bs. 

A sum of E.S. 3,222 fixed on the bar am cultivation of the Bhakkai itial and 
L villages of Tibha Mehrban Shah andTibba Gaman Shah since transfemd 
to the Mianwali Tahsil has under the orders of Government heen thrown into 
the grazing of that circle as will he explained further on and has been 
treated as part of the grazing assessment. . , , . 

Htuitaatiag “The old system of fluctuating assessment pi^evailing in riverain tracts 

Ssmenfty has been modified. The aim of matured c^ops (excluding will now 

crop rates, assessed every harvest to a rate fixed for each crop throughout an asse»b- 


Fixed £ 
ment. 
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CHAP. 

111 - 0 . 


ment circle or in a group of villages. The crops Have been classed as follows 

with reference to tbeir productiveness;— ^ ^ 

ekss J.— Sugnreane/ cMllies; fruits, veget^^^^^ including spices, to- Revenue. 

bacco and wheat. Second K^-, 

Cfoss //.—All crops not included, in classes I and III. ^ 

Class III.— Jowar, w?,amr, peas, water-melons (in Mianwah and Isa 
Khel Tahsils) and fodder including carrots, turnips, 
etc. (water-melons have been^ p^^^^ 

" in class II' in tte Bliald^ar Tansiljv. 

" Rates Have been fixed by classes and vary from Be. 

E. WS "t'—Z taW l^,Be“ “ “irleEa”™? 

southern and iiorthern tahsils^ lespeetiveh . 

crops assisted by ^^^11 oryWJ^- irrig^om 
sessed to any additional rate in the in tb^ : 

few wells lying in two villages and adjoi^ ^ ^ additional rate 

southern tahsil the richer wells ^ The 2nd and 

varying fi-oin 2 to b annas per acre ‘ i wells will be 

3rd class crops on these wells r i fixed for a village and the 

exempt from additional assessinen . ^ dnrino- the currency of the 

additional i-ate fixed for a well of the Com- 

Settlement, bnt^the Collector maj r>ermanently deteriorated owing to 

inissioner if he finds that the lanr or\v P ^ v?hole of the riverain 

the action of the river, ibis P,1 ^ f Tahsils, theriverain 

Sh^topSrdi™“HHris.M (2) 

Valley in the Bhakkar TahsiL t a Flucimating 

" -I 1 p at . ‘ind Isa Khel Tahsils though snited to a ^^gessment by 

The uplands of the of crop rates, as they aluW rates, 

fliictnating assessment did not reqnn -irodiictiYe capacity of lands like 

are not sidijcct to wholesale var^bons ^a^^^^^^^^^^ 

theriverain traet. Analliounc. . reference to its 

class or kind has therefore been h._ . . (where 

paying capacity, 1) for all ^ ^ to the area under matured 

there is fo’^ 

crops in each harvest. is flooded from hill torrents 

village mil be charged on all 5 g^j^^anent hill streams {ah") during the 

{naledar) or on land * p pav the all round iarani rate toge- 

harvest and crops irrigated fioni P . Water- 

The all round M.tM fixed vary StloEiS , ; 

the additional rates on and ciopstiom^ 
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The Thai sys- 
tem of 
ment. 


CHAP. The system of assessment has been introduced in (1) the whole of the 

Ill-C. Pahka Circles with the exception of Kalabagh (Isa Khel)^ (2) the upland por- 
tions of the Kacha Circles, (3) villages Isa Khel, Sheikh Mahmud, Choran- 
Revenue, wala. Vial Sheikh Bahadur, Sarwar Khel, Khagglanwala and Dhullianwala, of 

the Nahri Circle and (4) parts of such villages of the Isa Khel Kacha, to 

faTsottlment canal irrigation has been extended, Kacha Niir Zamaii Shah, Kazi 

1^98—1908. ’ Wala, Kalu Khel, Gajranwala, Attak Paniala Kacha, Kundal Kacha, Kas 
Umar Khan Kacha and Ban Mahi. 

The total assessment of the tract placed under this system is estimated at 
Rs. 1,23,603 per annum. If any of the lands placed under the system of 
assessment are eroded by the river, they will on being thrown up by the river 
and brought under cultivation be assessed at th6 crop rates fixed for the ad- 
joining Kacha village. If hill torrent water is laid on to lands in villages for 
which no additional rate has been fixed, an additional assessment at the average 
rate of 4 annas per acre of matured crops (sanctioned for the tract) will be 
charged. Similarly if a new well is constructed in a village for which no cAa/n 
rate has been fixed, the exemption from revenue will be calculated at the aver- 
age additional rate of 4 annas per acre sanctioned for the Pakka Circles. 

^•^The Thai system of assessment introduced at the recent settlement of the 
Muzafiargarh District has been adopted in the whole of the Thai tract of the 
Bhakkar Tahsil and in the Thai portion of two villages named Tibba Gaman 
Shah and Tibba Meharban Shah originally assessed with the Bhakkar Thai but 
now included in the Mianwali Kacha. This system is a compromise between 
the fixed and fluctuating systems of assessment and is peculiarly suited to the 
conditions of the tract and the intelligence of the inhabitants. Owdng to the 
capricious nature of the rainfall on which so much depends in the Thai, the 
tract cannot stand a fixed assessment. On the contrary the people are too 
ignorant to understand an annual field-to-field assessment and too poor and 
thriftless to bear the worry of an ordinary fluctuating assessment. The course 
adopted is this. The Jama of every undivided well and of every holding in a 
divided well, whether under cultivation or not, has been fixed, and the owner 
thereof informed that he will have to pay the fixed assessment whenever he 
sows half an acre or more of land in a holding or an acre or more in an undi- 
vided well, in one year, except of course w-hen the assessment remains in abey- 
ance under a certificate of exemption. The land attached to joint w^ells is held 
in clearly defined shares, ^.6’., in fourths or thirds or halves. In respect of 
joint wells, therefore, only that much of the assessment will be recoverable in 
a year', which corresponds to the sha.re under cultivation. The crops sowm on 
a well are invariably helped to maturity, and so no regard will be paid to 
failure of cAah crops, thus eliminating one source of worry in fluctuating 
assessments. Detailed rules for the working of the system are given in Part E 
of Appendix VII of the final Settlement Report.^^ 

Estimate o£ [ The total fluctuating assessment by the three systems above mentioned, 

namely, fluctuation by crop rates, fluctuation by all round rates and the Thai 
^^sesb- sygtem, was estimated at Settlement to result in a demand amounting for the 
whole of the three tahsils to Rs. 3,38,840. ] 


Beveuue on 


There are no date trees in the Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils. In the 
southerni tahsil they are found in considerable numbers round the wells in the 
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Indus Valley adjoining the high bank, and some trees are also found on wells 
just above the high bank and included in the Thai. The dates have been 
assessed at rates varying from 9 pies to 1 anna per female tree. No date 
jama is assessed on villages, where the female trees are so few, that a jama of 

Es. 10 is not given. ' „ , 

^ Second Kegn- 

!ar Settlement, 

With the exeeptioii of the Bhaiigi Khel and the Isa Khel uplands/ a 
grazing assessment was imposed at last Settlement on village grazing lands in grazing land§. 
the whole district. In the riverain tracts, the waste area was assessed annually 
at Bs. 3-2-0 per hundred acres in the northern tahsils and at Bs. 3-8-0 per 
hundred acres in the southern tahsil. Iir the northern tahsils^ however^ waste 
lands on which and kanaJi grasses were preserved were assessed at the 

full cultivation rate of Be. 1-4-0 per acre. The grazing assessment of the 
other tracts was fixed. In the Mian wall Tahsil the grazing of the 

Ivhudri Circle^ which has the advantage of hill grazings has been raised from Bs. 

460 to Bs. 600^ and has been fixed again for term of Settlement. The gvsbZ- 
ing jama of Bs. 2^975 assessed at last Settlement on the Pakka Circle of 
Mianwali has been remitted altogether. In the Isa Khel Tahsil no grazing 
jama has been assessed except in the Kacha, although considerable hill areas 
excluded from measurement at the last Settlement have been included in the 
submontane villages. The grazing joyma of the Mianwali-Isa Khel Kacha 
(with the exception of the Sadat Miani villages transferred from Bhakkar 
which are treated similarly to that tahsil) has been fixed at rates varying from 
Bs. 2-8-0 to Bs. 4 per hundred acres of waste^ no revenue being taken from 
villages when the grazing land cannot in any year give Bs. 20 at the rate fixed 
for them. The jama will be subject to modification owing to alluvial action 
in accordance with rules given in Part F of Appendix VII of the Final Settlement 
Beport. The grazing jama of the tract thus fluctuates from year to year. In the 
Indhs valley of the Bhakkar Tahsil^ the rate of Bs. 3-8-0 per hundred acres of 
waste has lleen maintained for the assessment of the grazing jama every year. 

In the Thai tract the grazing jama assessed at last Settlement was reduced^ 
but a further mm, wdiich had been assessed on barani lands in the Thai, was 
lumped together with the grazing assessment, and the total amount thus arrived 
at was made recoverable from the barani lands as well as the cattle. The 
barani lands are to be assessed to 4 annas per acre of crops every harvest, 
and the amount so recovered is to be credited towards the grazing assessment 
in each village, the balance being recovered from the cattle. The owners of 
all viilao’es where there is barani cultivation have agreed to combine the two 
jamas mth reference to paragraph 5 of Punjab Government Beview of the 
Thai Assessment Beport, No. 136 S., dated 26th May 19u3. The collective 
demand on account of grazing assessment is therefore to be treated as the 
maximum demand out of which the Collector can, subject to the control of the 
Commissioner, remit in a year of drought or murrain such portion of it as he 
thinks necessary in each village. The villages of Tibba Gaman Shah and 
Tibba Meharban Shah now included in the Mianwali Tahsil, were assessed 
similarly to the Thai and are under^he same system of grazing assessment. 

There are nine Water-mills in the Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils which Eeveatio on 
have been assessed to a fluctuating revenue of Bs. 5 each per annum to be paid water-milk, 
whenever a water-mill is at work. Any water-mills started in future will also 
be assessed at the same rate. 
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1891-1908. 

Total revenue 
from all sourc- 


below : 


The total revenue from all sources as imposed at Settlement is given 


r Fixed ... 

Land Revenue ' 

( Fluctuating 

Revenue on dates (fixed) 

Revenue on grazing lands ( 

inclndmgWa**. ^ Ptetuaiiiig 

Revenue on water mills (fluctuating) 


Rs. 

S9,306 
3,38 


1,306 ) 
5,840 ) 


Rs. 
,146 
.'971 ' 


Total 


\ Fluctuating 


... 55,020^ 

... 3,44,825 1 


3,99,851 


The following table shows the percentage of increase or decrease of the 
revenue imposed at this Settlenientj as given above, when compared with that 
imposed at the previous Settlement in each of the three tahsils : — 



Isf; Regular 
Settlement. 

2nd Regular 
Settlement. 

Increase or 
decrease per 
cent.: 

LaKliel 

56,347 

' ; ; 75,526 


Mianwali 

1,18,314 

1,73,911 

+ 47-0 

Elmkkar 

j 1,10,482 

1. — 

1,50,415 

+ 36-1 

Total ' ; 

2,85,143 

, 3,99,851 

4* 40-2 


The percentage of total increase thus exceeds -iO per cent.'' 

[The annual realizations of land rerenue under the present 
Settlement are given year by year in Tables 39 and 40 of Part 

“ The cesses chargeable in addition to land revenue are — 

Per eeMiJ. 

Ks. A. P. 

... 8 9 6 

... 5 0 0 

Total ... ... 13 9 6 
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“ The local rate has been reduced for this district to Es. 8-9-6 per cent, of 
laiul re%"emie by Punjab Government notification No. 87, dated -^nd April 
1906. The fatmari cess was abolished and the recovery of 2| per 
cent, on the animal value (or » per cent, on land revenue) of lands as the 
village ofilcer’s (Lambardar^s) cess authorized by Punjab Government noti- 
cation No. 10-i of the same date. 

“ The areas placed under fixed assessment have, with reference to pai-agraph 
00 2 of the Settlement j\Canuai, been classified into Secure and Insecure. 

The villages of Jlassan, Nikki, Banni Afghanan and Pihai in the Khudri 
Gii-cle of the Mianwali Tahsil, the Bhangi Khel Circle, village Kalabagh in 
the Pakka Circle, and villages Kas Umar Khan Pakka and Giddaranwda in 
the Nahri Circle of the Isa Khel Tahsil and the Powah of Bhakkar town have 
been classed as Secure. The remaining 11 proprietary villages of the Khudri 
Circle and the villages of Sarkia, Alasit and Bhut in the Nahri Circle of Isa 
Khel have been treated as Insecure ; so also has the grazing assessment of the 
Bhakkar Thai and of the two villages transferred from Bhakkar to the Mianwali 
Tahsil. The grazing assessment of the Thai villages is to he treated as the 
maximum demand, and remissions can be granted by the Collector out of it in 
bad years subject to the control of the Commissioner. For the Insecure 
villages under fixed assessment the following danger rates have been noted : — 

ClaM of soil. Rate ptr acre of 

matured crops. 

[ Es. A. P. 

Chahi, ahi, naledar OixA hail ...f 2 0 0 

Other ha-rani ... ... ... 180 

Ndhri ... ... ... 2 0 0 ” 

The new assessments were introduced in the Bhakkar Tahsil 
with effect from kJiarif 1903 , and the revised assessments were 
announced in the Mianwali and Isa Khel Tahsils from hharif 
1907 . The assessments were sanctioned for a ]3eriod of twenty 
years, subject to a reconsideration, after the expiry of ten years, 
of the expediency of revising the grazing assessment in the 
Bhakkar Thai, having regard to the existing and anticipated 
increase in rabi cultivation. 

Most of the jagirs are held in perpetuity, the most important Assigned 
of them being those of the Malik of Kalabagh in the Mianwali 
and Isa Khel Tahsils, of Faizulla .Khan and Karam Dad Khan in 
the Isa Khel Tahsil, of the Sadat Miani Sayyids in the Sadat 
villages of the Mianwali Tahsil, and of Nawab Hafiz Abdulla 
Khan, C. I. E., and Nawah Allah Dad Khan of Dera Ismail 
Khan, in the Bhakkar Tahsil. 

There are some assignments peculiar to the district. Tirni 
mafis are enjoyed by the Khawanin and some other notables of 
the Isa Khel Tahsil in lieu of the privilege of grazing camels 
without payment of tirni to the camel tirni contractor. These 
allowances have been continued at the last (2nd Regular) Sefctle- 
wentj but at slightly reduced rates, as the grazing fees h^d also 


Term of 
Settlement, 



Size o£ pro- 
prietary bold' 
ings. 
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been rediiced. In tlie Bbakkar Talisil, -pettj mafis oi tirni, 
amonnting in some cases to two annas, are enjoyed for life and 
are being gradually resumed. Fifty -nine Thai roadside wells, 
nearly all of which are situated on the Bhakkar-Jhang road, are 
also in the enjoyment of assignments. 

The following figures, which relate to the year 1912-13, 
comprise full details regarding the amounts and character of the 
land revenue assignments of the district. 


Total land revenue assessed ... 

Total area enjoying assignments ... . 

Land revenue assigned — 

1 . For raaintenanee of public servants 

2. Other public or g'Ma^i-publie purposes 

3. For private benefit 


Total land revenue assigned 
Percentage of assigned revenue to total laud 


. Es. 4, 19, .313 
Acres 1,07,127 


Es. 


revenue assessed 


,.308 
„ 847 

„ 20,470 

„ 30,625 
7-3 


Distribution of Area and Revenue assigned is as follows 


In perpetuitt. 

• For XIPB OB EITES. 

For teem op Settlement. 

Area. 

Kevenne. 

1. . Area.'. ' 

Revenue. 

1 

Area. 

Eevenue,' 

Acres?. 

' ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' 1 

R&. 

Acres, 

Es. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

1,06,939 

20,124 

169 

l.isa 

19 

9,317 


Table 38 of Part B gives details of the cultivating occupancy 
of land from year to year. The following remarks on proprie- 
tary holdings in the Mian wali and Isa Khel Tahsils are taken from 
the Assessment Report of those tahsils 

" The size of proprietary holdings in Isa Khel and Mianwali Tahsils is 
roughly shown in the following table ; — 

Mianwali Tahsil. 



Khudri 

circle. 

Pakka 

circle. 

I-' : : 

Kacha 

circle. 

Total 

Mianwali 

Talisil, 

Cultivated area (acres) 

15 

I":'::-- ■ ' 1 

.'I 

13 

■ 5 


Total area (acres) ... 

60 

43 

16 




Gallons. 

1,047 

1,470 

1,533 

1,371 

1,320 
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Im Kkel TaksiL 


■ .■ ■ ' 

/ Bliaiigi 
Khel. 

Balika 

circle. 

Kahri 

circle 

Kacha 

circle, 

Total Isa Khel 
Tahsil. 

Cultivated ; area /(acres)' 

i , 4 

11 

7 

7 

8 

Total area (acres) 

53 

50 

15 

22 

35 
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In the case of the Khuclri, Pakka, and Bhangi Khel circles, the figures 
for total area are swollen by the inclusion of the large hill areas. In the Khudii 
circle the average of cultivated area is raised by the large holding of the 
Malik of Kalabagh. These figures include not only the land cultivated by 
the owners themselves, but that tilled by their tenants. The cultivated area 
of the«e tahsils, however, is mainly held” by peasant proprietors, who plough 
then- own lands. The holdings actually tilled by the owners themselves 
averao-e 5 acres in Mianwali and 2^ acres in Isa Khel. Nearly every land- 
lord handles the plough, and only the more fortunate amongst them resort 
to the luxurv of letting out their lands to tenants, except in case of unavoid- 
able absence*^ on service, or of mortgages, or when some of the relations or ad- 
herents of their ancestors have acquired occupancy rights”. 

In tlie Indus valley portion of tlie Bliakkar Talisil tlie average 
size of proprietary holdings at the time of its last Settlement 
(1899-1900) "was 6 acres of cultivated land and 11 acres of total 
area The holdings are very small and large holders are rare. 
It is not common to find a well held hy one owner, unless he he 
a Hindu. 

No usef ul figures can be given in regard to the Bhaklcar 
Thai owing to the indiscriminate character of the cultivation. 

Section I> . — Miscellaneous Revenue. 

There is no distillery in the district. There are seven shops 
for the sale of country liquor, and two shops,— one at Bhakkar 
and one at 3.Iianwali-for the sale of imported liquors. 

Table No 41 of Part B shows the annual receipts under 
separate heads of excise, as well as the charges, and the incidence 
of the receipts on population . 

The following statement shows the consumption in gallons 
of country liquor for the past five years : 



Income-tax. 
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There lias been no marked increase. The district’s popula- 
tion is mainly Muhammadan and is most abstemious. Except at 
fairs and other large gatherings, there is i^ery tittle drinking by 
the ordinary regular consumption of alcohol being 

confined more or less to some of the wealthier zanmidars and to 
dwellers in the towns. Illicit distillation is unknown. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned shops, there are refreshment 
rooms at ELundian and at Darya Khan Stations, for which 
special licenses for the sale of liquor have been granted. 


The following is the strength 


of the district ; 


of the Excise Establishment 


One Inspector. 
One Muharrir. 


Two peons. 

The district contains seven shops for the sale of opium. 
The cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in the district. 
Opium is imported from Afghanistan and elsewhere, but the 
popularity of excise opium is increasing and it is now most 
commonly used. Table No. 41 of Part B shows the annual 
receipts and consumption of opium,, which does not fluctuate 
appreciably from year to year. No cases of opium smuggling 
have come to light. 

The cultivation of hemp is prohibited in the district. Charas 
is imported from other districts and its consumption is small. 
The consumption of bhang is greater, and illicit cultivation of 
bhang is not altogether uncommon. The number of licensed 
vendors of drugs is six. Annual receipts and consumption are 
shown in table No. 41. 

The new income tax system was introduced in 1903-04, 
since when tlie number of assessees in each of the three classes 
has varied but little. In 1913-14 there were 326 assessees 
in the district and a total collection of Es. 10,222. Of 
these, Bhakkar Tahsil had 150 assessees paying Es. 4,095, 
Mianwali Tahsil 103 assessees paying Es. 2,949, and Isa Khel 
Tahsil 68 assessees paying Es, 3,067. No difficulty is ex- 
perienced in the collection of the tax. The bulk of the tax is 
paid by the money-lending and grain-dealing classes, and in the 
Bhakkar Tahsil there are manjr traders in cattle, who deal with 
Amritsar and the Central Punjab, who contribute a considerable 
quota. Statistical details are given at length in tables 42 and 
43 of Parts. 



1912- 13 ... ... ... 97,364i 

1913- 14 ... ... ... 1,03,432 

During 1913-14 the expenditure on education amounted to 

Rs. 40,927 out of the above total, and it is upon this head that 
the greater portion of the board’s expenditure is incurred. No 
important drainage or water-supply schemes have been earned 
out by the Board. The income of the board is comparatively 


The opening balance for the year 1913-14 amounted to 
Rs. 27,562. 

Details of the expenditime under several heads are given in 
table 45 of Bart B. The total expenditure during the last three 
years has been : — 

Rs. 


1911-12 
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The District Board holds its meetings at head- quarters, and 
the Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio chairman. The total 
number of members is 36, of whom 11 are ofiicials, their 
membership being ex-officio ; while the remaining 25 are ' 
non-officials, niio are nominated to membership. There is a 
Secretary to the District Board and also a District Engineer, 
who are not members, Init salaried servants of the board. The 
number of meetings held during the year 1913-14 was 7, the 
average attendance of all members being 61 per cent. The 
income of the board for the past three years and the incidence 
of taxation and of income is shown in the following table : — 


Year. 


Local rate 
receipts. 


Gtovera- 
ment con- 
tributions. 


Eecoipts 

from 

otlier 

sources. 


Total 

receipts. 


Incidence of 
taxation per 
bead of 
population 


Incidence of 
income iier 
head of 
population. 


Rs. 

15,736 

9,783 

17,738 


Rs., 

88,075 

92452 

1,18,908 


Rs. A. P. 
0 19 
0 19 
0 1 10 


Rs. A. P. 
0 5 0 
0 4 8 
0 5 7 


19il-12 

1912*13 

1913-14 


Rs. 

30,615 

34,401 

37,4.18 


Rs. 

41,724 

48,268 

63,732 
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contributions. Tbe metalled roads maintained by the Board are 
of no significance, except the road from Mian wali to Musa Khel 

Local and which is still under construction. 

Municipal 

Govern- 

ment. 


Local Boards, 

Ktraiclpal 
Committees- — 


(i) Mian wall 
Municipality. 


There are no Local Boards in the district. 

The district includes four Municipalities, all of which are 
constituted Under the Municipal Act III of 1913. These are the 
Municipalities of Mianwali, Ixalabagh, Bhalckar and Isa Ehel. 

The Mianwali municijiality has been in existence since De- 
cember 1903. It is composed of 15 members, of whom 5 
are ex-officio and 10 are nominated. The Deputy Commissioner 
is ex-officio President. The number of meetings held during 
1913-14i was 18, at which there was an average attendance of all 
members of 63 per cent. Pigures of the annual income and ex- 
penditure are given in table No. 46. The main source of income 
is octroi. During 1913-14 Es. 1 1,211, out of a total income of 
Es. 23,248, Avas obtained from this source. During the same year 
the incidence of taxation per head of population was Es. 2-4-6. 
A scheme for the supply of water to the town of Mianwali, as 
well as a scheme of drainage, is in contemplation by the Com- 
mittee, but has not yet been consummated. 

(ii) Kaiabagii The Municipal Committee of Kalabagh is composed of 
Municipality, members, of whom 3 are aj)pointed ex-officio and the 
remaining 8 are nominated. The Deputy Commissioner is 
ex-officio President. One of the members acts as Honorary 
Secretary of the Committee. During 1913-11, 17 meetings 
Avere held, at AA’hieh the aim-age attendance of all members Avas 
62 per cent. The chief source of income is octroi Avhich during 
1913-14 provided Es. 10,091 out of a total income of Es. 13,027. 
The incidence of taxation during the same year Avas Ee. 1-8-3 
per head of population. No large schemes of expenditure have 
been undertaken. 

(«i) Bhakkar The Municipality at Bhakkar has existed since 1874. It 
Municipality. (.Qj^gjgts of n members, of Avhom 3 are appointed ex-officio 
and the remainder nominated. The Sub -Divisional Officer of 
Bhakkar is ex-officio President of the Committee. The main 
source of income is octroi, which during 1913-14 provided 
Es. 11,287 out of a total income of Es. 20,366. The incidence of 
^ ; taxation per head of population during that year amounted to 

Es. 2-1-6. No large schemes of exfiendituie have been under- 
taken. One of the members acts as Honorary Secretary to the 
3>,-: Committee, 



The dam closes up a narrow gorge of limestone rock, thus fortuing a 
larcre lalve above it, the water level of which, with the normal rainfall, will, 
it is calculated, stand at K- L. 1,100, i.e., 20 feet below the crest of the weir, 
and wdll contain 030 million cubic feet of water. This will suffice to supply 
a small canal with an average discharge of 42 cusecs for the rabi. The crest 
of the dam is built at It. L. 1,180, which is 20 feet above the normal water 
level, and at the two sides are waste weirs, which are calculated to carry off 
the highest probable floods. Tho main supply of water in the reservoir is 
obtained from streams on the noi-thcrn slopes of the Salt Range, wdueb, -with 
tlieir mimerons tributaries, drain an area of 125 square miles of steep hill side 
and 07 square milcs'of more or less open and flat country, thus giving a total 
"catchment area of 192 square miles. 

Tho dam is designed of what is known as the gravity section, that be- 
ing considered the nrnpt suitable for the site. The total cost of its eonstruc- 


The only important -work constructed in the district by the Nammai 
Department*^ during recent years is the Nammai Dam and Canal, 

This canal was opened on 2nd December 1913 by His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor Sir Michael O’Dyyer. An interesting 
description of tlie dam and canal was contained in a speech made 
by Colonel Pv. S. Maclagan, O.B., O.S.I., at the opening ceremony 
and is reproduced below' : — 


The Mianwmli sub-division (Buildings and Eoads Branch) is 
attached to the Sliahpnr Division of the 1st (Eaw’alpindi) Circle. 
The principal Government buildings are in charge of* the Public 
Works Department, but the roads are now in charge of tlie Dis- 
trict Board. 


Public 

Worta. 


The Isa Khel Municipality was originally created in 1875. chap. 

It consists of 17 members, of whom 6 are ex-officio ap- 
pointed and the remainder are nominated. During 1913-14 
16 meetings were held, and tlie average attendance of all 2L®' 
members was 61 per cent. Most of the income is derived from 
octroi. During 1913-14 the total incidence of taxation amounted (ivq'isalaei 
to Be. 1-1-8 per head of population. Por many years the absence 
of a good water-supply for the town has been a crying need, and 
recently steps liave lieen taken to raise funds, with the help of 
contributions, to provide for this necessity. So far, however, 
although ample funds liave been obtained, the scheme has not 
matm’ed owing to the difficulty of discovering a suitable source 
of supply in the neighbourhood. The attempt to overcome this 
difficulty is still engaging attention. 

There are no notified areas in the district. Notified areas. 


Section F.— Public Works. 
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wC Rs. 44.,S45 compensation for land, which will 

when the lake ,s fall, be submerged. The following figures may he of 
interest : -length of dam, 330 feet ; height above head of p-orge 105 feet 
breadth at base,^V feet ; breadth at crest, 8 feet stora-e emiaeitv 5th 

cubic feet ,• maximum capacity, 3,ioO million 

Die canal ta,kes off from the nullah about two miles below the dam Th« 

S consisting of a low weir across the gor.e' 

uh.ch^ w 11 divert all flow to the canal head. The area of the waterless tract 
commanded by the canal is over Ido square miles, but the canal is at present 
calculated to irrigate only 2(:. square miles. The total length of the cinal ' k 

ItV5 Hs T1 5* tead, tailing to feet at Mianwahb 

Its cost IS Rs. 1 0,, 000. ihough small, it is of great benefit to the inhabitants 
ofthevicmity, for the canal irrigates one of the dreariest wastes in the 

camels and windmills stru-.-gie iointlv but in 
effectually to raise a trickle from wells eighty feet deep.'’ ^ 

Section G-.— Army. 

There is no cantonment in the district. The whole district 
except that portion which lies west of tlio Hirer Indus, is includ- 
ed in the Jhelum Army Brigade, which forms part of the 2nd 
(itaATcilpincii) DiYisioii. 

Military service is popinlar among certain sections of the 
populatmn, the inhabitants of Bhangi Khel being partioularlv 
ton^d of it, and practically every household in this tract contains 
at least one representative in the army. In the Bhakkar Tahsil 
especially in the neighbourhood of Kotla Jam, and 
the Bhidwal Jats of Bhidwalanwala in the Thai are well known 
for their readiness to enlist. 

Section H. — Police and Jails. 

_ The poli^ force is controlled by a District Superintendent 
^sisted by a Deputy Superintendent. The strength of the force 
is given below (1913) “ 

Inspectors ... , _ ^ 

Sub-Inspectors 
Head Constables 
Ferry Constables 
Mounted Constables 
Foot Constables 
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In addition, there are 11 town watclimen and 431 village 
watclimen in tlio district, appointed for the purpose of dealing 
wdth crime. 

Tlio police stations, or flianas, and out-posts are distributed streugtii of 
as follows : f’orco. 

Tahsil Mianwali —Pour police stations, at llianwali, Moclib, 

Obakrala, and Pipian, and one out-post at Phak. 

Tahsil Isa Khel- Three police posts at Kalal)agh, Isa Khel, 
and Kamar Masliani, one out-post in the Ehangi Khel 
tract. 

Tahsil Bhakkar — Pour police posts at Maibal, Bhakkar, 
Jandanwala and Mankera, two out-posts at Darya 
Khan and Haidarabad. 

There is a cattle-pound at each police station as well as at 
several of the other larger villages. 

The majority of men enlisted are residents of this and the 
neighbouring districts, the two northern tahsils providing by far ‘ 
the largest number. The Bhangi Khel tract, however, does not 
furnish many recruits for the police, as it does for the Army. 

Becruits from the Mianwali and Mochh tracts of the Kachchi are 
as a rule not found to be very satisfactory owing to their disin- 
clination to serve at a distarrce from their homes, and their 
propensity to resign during liarvesting operations. Becruits are 
trained at liead- quarters by experienced drill instructors, and 
they receive a grounding in the main principles of police work. 

Selected men wdio j)ossess educational qualifications are also sent 
twice annually to the Police Training School at Phillaur. 

Trackers are enlisted locally. The residents of the Thai 
acquire great sagacity in tlie Avork of tracking, and this aptitude 
provides a vahiable aid in the detection of crime. 

There is a finger print bixreau at the head- quarters of the Finger p™*® 
district under an e.xpert Head Constable. Constables ti*ained 
in the methods of taking finger prints are also posted to most 
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pioportion or oiLences against the person and crimes of violence. 

ilie population of the northern half of the district is mainly 
composed of Pathans and Awans, and both these tribes are apt 
to regard human_ life as worthy of small consideration, where 
personal animosity or gain is concerned. The Jat and Bilnch of 
tto Bhakkar iahsil, on the other hand, are on the whole neither 
vicious nor yindictive, the form of crime, in which they most 
commonly indulge, being cattle theft. 

The great majority of offences against the person, inoludinff 
muideis, are due to disputes over women, which, during recent 
years, have shown a tendency to increase, owing partly to a 
growing numerical disproportion bet-ween the sexes. Tiolence 
is also freq^uently the upshot of disputes concerning land or 
the rights in lyater. Compared with neighbouring districts 
muxders and crimes of violence are generally less rife, owing- 

to the fact that the Frontier Crimes Eegulation Is in force in this 
district. 

Cattle-lifting prevails throughout the Kachehi tract and the 
ihal. it IS conducted in a very systematic way by thieyes 
who have confederates known as ‘ rassagirs ’ or rope -holders to 
whom they pass on the stolen cattle at a distance from the scene 
01 the thett ; these rassagirs frequently li\e outside the district 
and they m turn pass the cattle on to others. Thus even T 
the owner has succeeded in following the tracks of the original 
thief, he generally finds that he is too late, so far as retriovino- 
ills cattle IS concerned. It is a common practice for the thieves 
and their confederates to offer to return the stolen animal to the 
owner on payment of a ransom fee called ‘ blmnqa ’ This offer 
IS generally made through an intermediary. In a great many 
oases _ the owner, knowing that he will have this alternative 
abstains from reporting his loss in the ]iolice station, or possibly 

only reports after he has entered into hlmnga negotiations, and 

finds that the thieves are trying to cheat him into payino- 
hhunga, when they are unable to return his animal, havinS 
aliCcidy passed it on too fer nlons^ tlic rassa to retrieve it In 
such oases they_ often tiy to palm off a substitute on the owner 
which he knowing well to be property stolen from some one else,’ 

IS naturally reluctant to receive. At this stao-e of .affair® pi 
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grazing^ are allowed great freedom to roam, 
ai.d laii^e herds are often in charge of small hoys, who exercise 

over their charges. The facilities for p^,. 

and although the tracker’s and llafis. 
skill does mnch towards enhancing the risk which the thieves „ . — 
run, ye the crime, -which among a considerable section of the 
population IS pgarded rather as a pastime, is a source of 
emolument, wmich attracts many exponents. Burglaries are for 
t e conflnecl to tlie towns and larger villages, and 

amongthe lathansaresometimesaccompanied by violence and 

the use pt dangerous w^eapons. 

Ihe serious form of crime which occurs in the district 
consists of dakaities by armed bands, sometimes of transborder 
men, and sometimes of bad characters from Bannii or Kohat. 

Most of these occur in the Isa Khel Tahsil, which is within fairly 
easy striking distance for these bauds, who are able to enter the 
tahsil secretly, raid a village or two looting the principal Hindu 
inhabitants, and make good their escape across the Maidani 
range, all within a space of a few hours. There have been a 
considerable number of these dakaities, and they are generally 
schemed by some outlaiv, who lias been a resident of the Isa 
ivhel Tahsil, but has escaped from justice. Without the local 
knowledge furnished by such a guide, these bands could hardly 
carry their raids through -with success. The steps taken to 
combat these marauders are for the most part carried out in the 
neighbouring districts of Bannu and Kohat, to which intimation 
of their raids is ptomptly sent by telegram, in the hope that the 
dakaits may be cut off and cajitured on their return journey 
through -those districts. Villagers from the Isa Khel Tahsil also 
form parties, called chiggas, which follow up the tracks of the 
dakaits. Steps have been taken recently to increase the measures 
for the protection of the tahsil against these raids. 

Mention has been made abo-ye of the important part played Track evi. 
by trackers in the detection of cattle thieves. Track evidence, 
indeed, is a conspicuous element in nearly all cases of every sort, 
which come before the courts in the Bhakkar Tahsil, though 
its value naturally differs very greatly under different cir- 
cumstances. ^ The people themselves are inclined to attach a 
very great importance to this form of evidence, of -which 
many instances conld be multiplied. Kor example, if a casual 
wayfarer in the Thai happens to find himself on "what he 
suspects to be the trail of a cattle thief, he will in all pro- 
bability follow up the trail, until he has caught the thief, 
not because he is conscious in so doing of any duty to society, 

26 
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but because he fears that other pursuers along the trail may 
__ find his tracks mingled with, those of the thief and charge him 
Police a confederate. Again, when there has been a fight, and 
and Jiaiis. some combatant has been left seriously hurt and unable'to move 
from the spot, where his opponents have laid him out, not even 
his friends will go near to succour him, lest their tracks be found 
in the neighbourhood of the scene of the riot, and they be 
charged with having participated in the fight. 


Jails. 


The district has a single jail of the third class, situated at 


the head-quarters 
at Bhakkar. 


of the district, and one look-up situated 


During 


The district jail is constructed to accommodate 293 prisoners, 
ing 1913 the average total population was 228. There 
is a separate ward for female prisoners, and another for under- 
trial prisoners. 

The health of the prisoners is generally good. The mortality 
per mille of average strength during the "three years ending 
1913 was as follows:- 


1911 

19ia 

1913 

The ratio of admissions to hospital per 
population during the same years was : - 

1911 

1912 

1913 ... ... 


mille 


6-49 

Nil. 

Nil. 

of average 

364 

858 

516 


The industries upon which the prisoners sentenced to hard 
labour are employed consist of oil-pressing and pounding mmvj. 
Prison labour is also utilized in pumping water from the well 
and other services connected with the jail management, 
including the upkeep of the jail garden. The products of the 
factories are disposed of to_ district officers and private individuals. 
The cash profits of the jail’s manufactory operations for the 
three years ending 1913 are given below : — 
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The expenditure inciirred in guarding and maintaining th® 
prisoner in the jail during the same years, and the average cost 
per head IS as follows :— 



Expenditure. 

Average 
cost per head. 


Ils. 

Es. A. P. 

1911 : ' , ...V, ..J 

20,803 

I ■ 

1 104 2 1 

1913 ... ' . 

21,832 

116 7 2 

1913 

24,031 

105 6 4 


Edu- 

cation 

and 

Literacy* 


Jails. 


The jail is in charge of a Superintendent, who is also the 
Civil Surgeon of the district • under him the staff consists of a 
Jailor, two Assistant jailors, and forty Warders. There is also 
a Matron in charge of the female ward. 

The look up at Bhakkar is used for the custody of persons 
under trial in the courts of magistrates sitting at Bhakkar. The 
average daily number accommodated during 1913 was nine males 
and one female, the annual cost per head of average population 
being Es. 264-1-7. The maximum accommodation is for 20 males 
and 9 females. 


There is no reformatory in the district. 

Section I.— Education and Literacy. 


Befoma- 

tories. 


Table 60 gives statistics of literacy by religions and by Literacy, 
tahsils. The percentage of literates to total population in 1911 
was 3-3 for the whole district. In the ease of Muhammadans 
the percentage was O’l only. The total number of literate per- 
sons was 11,203, of Avhom 2,691 only were Muhammadans. The 
number is smaller than in any district in the Province, except 
Simla, and the state of education in the district, especially among 
the Muhammadans, is backward. 

The Persian character is employed in courts and offices, Scripts, 
and by the small percentage of Muhammadans, who are 
literate, both for writing Urdu, and for reducing to writing 
poetry in the local dialect. The script employed by literate 
Hindus for writing account books, letters, etc., is the Kirrakki, 
which is a corrupt form of Sanskrit character. This script 



CM HP, 
IIM. 

Educa- 
tion and 
Literacy, 

Scripts, 


Indigenom 
methods of 
education. 


Jiuiiammadan boys are commonly sent to a mullan at the 
mosque, here they learn the Arabic character and are tausjht 
the Ku7'an, of which a few lines are committed to memory daily. 
In some cases these boys are taught enough to enable them to 
wite a letter m the Persian character, but usually the instruc- 
tion IS confined to the religious scope abore mentioned. Hindus 
similarly send boys to a teacher, known as Padha, who 
teaches them the Kirrakki character and simple arithmetic. 
Ihese indigenous forms of education are being rapidly replaced 
by the more modern methods, for^ utilizing which facilities have 

mimerotis schools 

through the agency of the district board. 

n ,o Government O’Brien High School at the head- 

quarters of the district and _ eleven unaided Primary Schools, 

c \ 1 district are either maintained or 

subsidized though the agency of the district board or one 
0 lie miniicipalities. These schools are divided into Secon- 

Bhakkar and Vernacular 
Middle Schools at Isa Jlhel and Baud Kliel. The Primarv 
Schools numbered in 1913-14 106 schools for boys and 19 

fix’ were Board Schools, 35 

^ded and 7 Unaided Schools. The latter comprised 7 Board 

sJhnnl Schools. An Industrial 

School was a,lso formed at Halabagli in December 1913, to teach 

aiJnrmg and carpentry, industrial classes being added to the nre- 

numbVofseholarsin &e 
lalabagh Industrial classes is 92. Sons of artisans are admitted 
without payment of fees. 

f •’^® training institution in the dis- 

stifzz “ j” I--- 


Educational 

system. 



Progress in the matter of female education is fair. A 
movement for the establishment of a Middle School for girls at 
Mianwali has recently been started. 

The O’Brien High School at Mianwali was founded in 
August 1904 by Major A. J. O’Brien, 0. I. E., then Deputy 
Commissioner of the district. Eupees 13,000 was collected for 
the purpose. The school was taken over by the Government 
in January 190B. In April 1912 its Primary Department was 
handed over to the Municipal Committee, Mianwali. The num- 
ber of scholars in the Secondary Department shows a progressive 
increase due to the popularity of the school and the growing, de- 
mand for education. Each class is divided into two sections ex- 
cept thfi Senior Special class^ which was opened in 1914. The 


Class of Scliool. 

' 

Number of 

Schools. 

Number of Scholars. 

Higli Schools , ■ 

1 

320 

A. T, Middle Schools 

1 

332 

Ternacular Middle Schools ... 

2 

456 

Boys’ Brimary Schools — 



■■ 'Board 

64 

4,071 

Aided 

35 

1,465 

Unaided 

,7 

251 

Girls’ Primary Schools — 



Board 

. . . 7 

317 

Aided 

8 

294 

. . 

Unaided 

4 

135 

Special Schools ... j 

!■ 1 

156 

r , ■ ■ ■ 
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Statistics for previous years will be found in table 51 of 
part B. 

Inspection of the schools is carried out by a District Inspec- 
tor and an Assistant Inspector, and inspections are also niade 
from time to time bv Eevenue Officers. 
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of schools of various classes and the total number of scholars in 
each, during 1913-14 : — 
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number of scliolars on the rolls at the heginning of 1915 was 
332, comprising 115 Muhammadans, 208 Hindus and 9 Sikhs. 
Over 100 are reading in the higher classes, but the middle classes 
are overcrowded and admission to them is sometimes refused. 

The Matrionlation Examination results of the last eight 
years have established the reputation of the school throughout 
the province, as may be trnderstood from the following figures 
in which these results are tabulated ; — 


CHAP 

IlM. 


Educa- 
tion and 
Literacy. 

T)ae O’Brien 
High School, 


Kuinber of 
scholars 
sent np. 


Scholar* 

ships 

secured. 


Number 

passed. 


Thus dirring this period of eight years tlie school sent up 
318 scholars for the Matriculation Examination of the Punjab 
University, out of whom 214 came out successful. Twenty- three 
Government and Univeristy scholarships have also been secured 
by the students of this institution during these eight years. 
The most iinporttant feature of the results is that the Sjhool lias 
always stood first in the division, and that the proportion of those 
passing in the 1st Division has always been high. In 1914 out of 
36 successful candidates 18 passed in the 1st Division, and in this 
respect the school was pre-eminent in the whole Province. Its 
scholars have also occupied high positions on the Provincial 
Pass List of the Matriculation Examination, the third place on 
that list in 1912 and the second place in 1913 being secured by 
its students. Similarly in the High School scholarship compe- 
tition the school has been carrying off nearly all the scholarships 
every year, and in 1914 all the six scholarships were awarded to 



Tlie total annual expenditure on pnblio instruction distri- 
buted between the various sources is given at length in table 62 
of part B. 

In 1913-14 the total annual expenditure was Es. 84,769, 
out of which Rs. 49,086 was provided from Provincial Revenues. 
Increases in the Government grants during recent years have 
been very largely utilized in improving the pay of teachers. The 
amount received in fees has been steadily increasing year by year, 
and in 1913-14 amounted to Rs. 16,676, as against Rs. 6,559 in 
1905-06. 

There is no press in the district, and no pubHeations de- 
serving of notice. 


Total expendi- 
ture on educa- 
tion. 


Press and 
pablicaiaoni. 
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students of this school. The school is very fortunate in possess- 
ing exteiisi\ e plaj -grounds, and its inmates are encouraged in a 
fondness for game_s, no less than for work. Hookey, football, EdJ^tion 
criCivGt. kctutidi 111*0 tliG gEiiiGs most in vogUG, tliG two forniGr Liter- 
being first in popularity. _ The school always takes the lion’s 
share of prizes at the District and Divisional Tonrnaments, and o’Hrien 
thus fulfi.ls the ideal of its own motto “work and play.” The school, 
building is very spacious and airy, pd is situated iu a healthy 
spot outside the town of Mianwali. It consists of one 
hall, 14 class rooms, one science room, one science laboratory' 
and a room for teaching drawing. The staff comprises 17 
teachers, of whom almost all are trained and. certificated. A 
boarding-house is attached to the school and accommodates about 
70 boarders. 

Except for one .short interval, MunsM Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, M.A., has been in charge of the school since its founda- 
tion, and it is no exaggeration to say that the splendid results of 
the school are the outcome of his unceasing efforts and careful 
direction. 

The Augio-Vemaeular Middle School at Bhakkar was original- 
ly a Vernacular School only, English having been introduced into maX school 
its curriculum in December 1906, the znmindars of the tahsil nhatkar. 
havdng contributed Rs. 3,727 for its conversion. The school 
is at present hampered by being housed in an antiquated build- 
ing, which is not ample enough for its needs. A new boarding 
house has recently been built by th^ Bhakkar Municipal Com- 
mittee, upon whose fund the finances 'of the school depend, and 
this has in some degree improved the facilities at the command 
of the school. The number of scholars is 332. 
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Section J.— Medical. 

Salient statiB- The district contains a Civil Hospital at Mianwali and 
pitals anddis- five dispensai ics at Bliakkar, Ivalabagli, Isa Khel, IMassan, and 
densavieB. Kamar Mashani. Table 53 gives the daily average attendance for 
each year. 

The following figures show the aocomuiodation and number 
of patients, indoor and outdoor, treated in each durino- the vears 
1912, 1913 and 1914 ® 


IlSHlOOB PATIENTS. 


OUTDOOE PATIENTS. 


ISTame of liospital oi 
dispensai^. 

Number of be 

j — 

! 

i 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Civil Hospital, iMianwali 

■ 

40 

716 

629 

658 

21,255 

22,119 

22,971 

Isa Khel Dispensary ... 

26 

2S0 

332 

373 

23,146 

20,949 

21,807 

Kalabagli „ 

18 

250 

155 

177 

17,985 

21, £1 

21,532 

Bhakkar ,, 

10 

r> ^ 

544 1 

1 V4S 

466 

15,050 

lo,22o j 

13,074 

Massan 

\ 








) 



( 

4,958 

6,181 

5,798 

Kamar Mashani Dispens- 


Out door cnly. 





ary. ■ 

;■ ■ 



( 

7,635 

10,067 

12,134 

Total 

94 

1,790 

1,694 

■i 

1,674 

90,029 

y6.c22 1 

98,816 


following are the figures of surgical ojierations perform- 
ed during the same years ; — i i 




fe CKGICA.L OlH'JliATIO .CS 

Hospital or dispensary. 




1 1912. 

j 

1 1913. 

1 

1914. 

Civil H Mianwali 

1,046 

1 

! S63 

934 

Isa Kbc'l Dispemniry 

1,117 

■' s::4 

1,037 

Kalal)a;4h ,, 

621 

: 480 

476 

Bhakkar „ 

1^044 

977 

i;002 

Massan ' „ 

132 

1 173 

189 

Kamar Mashani Diapensary 

305 

292 

459 

Total 

4,265 

3,619 

41097^ 
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Income from Tarions sources and expenditure during the chap. 

same tliree years are tabulated belo-w * 

aawsiSMmfw wTirwittwriinfiiii w Kw iw n iiii .i:J aL.A !UM i Jiwsaii ^ Medical. - 

I^XOSIE. , ■ I Expe^^botiie. , 


Hospital OT die- 

From Local Funds. 

. 

From other sources. 

■ 


! 

pensary 

1912. 

191S. 

1914. 

■ 1912 . 

1 

1913, 

1 

1 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

1 

i Es. 

Bs. 

B,s. 

Es. 

Bs. 

f ■ 

1 Bs. 

CMI Hospital, 

Miaiiwali, 

4,113 

4,280 

S,366 

IS 

297 

8 

5,432 

4,982 

6,124 

Im Kliel Dispensary- 

.3,811 

2,437 

1,43G 

10 

102 


5,463 

3,043 

3,893 

Kalabagh „ 

1,807 i 1,446 

r 

2,2‘7S 

114 

79 

1 

2,701 

j 2,305 

1 3,090 

[ 

Bbakkar « 

4,920 

992 

4,863 

367 

255 

306 j 

3,636 : 

6,071 

5,617 

Maisam ! 

... 

**• 

.... 1 

1,002 

1,009 

1,003 i 

1 

917 I 

1,031 

1,396 

Kamar M a s li a b 2 , : 

Dispensary. ] 

... 

... 

... 

1,108 

1,060 i 
1 
1 

1,003 ' 

i 

1 

■f 

1,076 i 

1,226 

1,311 

Total 

14,656 

9,155 

13,943 

2,619 

I 

I 

1 0 

L^- 

2,321 

19,225 

19,258 

21,381 


Salieat stotis- 
tics of hos- 
pitals and dis- 
pensaries. 


Asvlum nor Leper A.syluia in the SpeoiaHnsti. 

~ T ft tutlGHS. 

’warci lor 


leper 


There is no Lunatic 

district. The Bistrict Jail, hou'erer, contains 
the accommodation of leper eouTicts. 

Table 54 contains statistics of the number of persons vaccination 
vaccinated per annum. Q’here has been a gradual progress since 
1906*07 in the numimr of persons successfully vaccinated per 
milh of total population. Beaths from small-pox have never ex- 
ceeded one per mille of total population since 1902, when the 
percentage was 1-16. In the municipal towns vaccination is 
arranged for by the municipal committee, and for rural ^ areas 
vaccinators are appointed, who are paid by the Bistrict 
Board. 

The sanitary arrangement of municipal areas is under- vmag» sant 
t, a, Iren by the municipal committees, which entertain the neces- 
sary staff. In villages there are no special conservancy arrange- 
ments, but the headmen are called upon to arrange that theiff 
villages are not kept in a condition dangerous to the public health 
and L encouraged in the performance of this duty by 
grant of certificates and other awards. As a rule, however, 
aaiitftrv arrangements are imperfect. 
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During tlie malarious season large (Quantities of quinine 
are distributed gratis tbrougb the agency of the Revenue officers 
and the zaildars and headmen. In recent years also, the district 
board has paid some attention to the general distribution of 
quinine. Quinine can also be purchased at many of the village 
post offices. 


